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Art. I.—NOEL ON BAPTISM. 


Essay on Christian Baptism. By the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist W. Norxu. London and New-York. 1849.* 


Tue secession of Mr. Noel from the Established Church of 
England, on account of its union with the State, as well as its 
numerous corruptions both of doctrine and discipline, is justly 
regarded both in this country and in Europe as a significant 
event. More significant still is his frank and courageous 
adoption of Baptist sentiments. For these are not, as some 
would have us sere mere sectarian notions, or trivial dis- 
tinctions, having no relation to the great body of evangelical 
truth, or the practical working of our common Christianity. 
Were this the case, no earnest and comprehensive mind, like 
that of Mr. Noel, would attach to them the slightest impor- 
tance, above all would make them the ground of a painful 
separation from his Paedobaptist brethren. 

it is difficult, perhaps, in this country, thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the change, not merely of opinion and practice, but of 
position and influence, which such a movement involves. 
Mr. Noel is connected by birth and station with the aristoc- 
racy of England. He is the father of a large and interesting 
family, the members of which, in ordinary circumstances, 
might hope to intermarry with that aristocracy, who, with all 


* The references in this article are to the London edition of Mr. Noel’s work. 
A handsome edition has just been published by Harper & Brothers, which is also 
issued with the imprint of Lewis Colby, and that of Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 
The same impression, as we presume, has also been issued by E. H. Fletcher, with 
an Introduction by Dr. Dowling. 
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their faults, are the best of their class in Europe, and contain 
among them some of the finest specimens of character. One 
of the chaplains of the Queen, at once amiable and gifted, of 
admirable address and great natural eloquence, he has been 
caressed by nearly all classes of the community, Churchmen 
as well as Dissenters, and entitled from his position and 
acquirements to the highest offices in the Church of his 
fathers. But much of all this he has voluntarily and deliber- 
ately abandoned, and cast himself without reserve among 
the Baptists, who, though they boast the names of Bunyan, 
Fuller, oster and Hall, are yet in England one of the least of 
the tribes of Israel, and regarded with peculiar disfavor by 
the aristocracy of that country. 

It was no light cause, we may be assured, which induced 
such a man, with all the prepossessions of early education, 
and all the influences of his position and connections, to make 
such a sacrifice. Nothing but principle, the deepest and 
strongest, can account for it. This, however, we are sure, 
will be conceded by all candid men. Few, we think, will 
venture to ascribe to prejudice of any kind, above all to 
sectarian influence, a change so great and decisive. 

The reasons, therefore, which Mr. Noel, with all serious- 
ness and candor, has given for such a step, ought to be ex- 
amined in the same spirit. However much some may differ 
from him in the end, his two books, the one on the Union of 
the Church with the State, the other on Christian Baptism, 
demand their prayerful and candid attention. 

The works of Mr. Noel are certainly written with great 
candor and intelligence. He makes no claims indeed to 
unusual depth and acumen; nor is his style remarkable 
either for originality or beauty. Nowhere does he seem 
ambitious of reputation as an author, or anxious about nicety 
or even elegance of expression. But he is honest, earnest 
and clear, with a certain air of dignity and grace, as natural 
as itis becoming. His style is plain, accurate and perspicu- 
ous, such as becomes a gentleman and a Christian minister, 
and withal remarkably well adapted to his purpose. He is 
uniformly serious and candid, is evidently master of his sub- 
ject, and reasons fairly and logically. With the Word of 
God he is remarkably familiar, and applies it with great 
force and propriety. He never says a severe thing, unless 
absolutely compelled to do so by the necessity of the case, 
and then evermore in the spirit of Christian love. We have 
never seen a finer specimen of fair and conscientious reason- 
ing than his Essay on Baptism. It does not contain a single 
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harsh, unfair or ungenerous expression. Without any pre 
tensions to peculiar liberality, it is pervaded by a noble 
Christian tone, as rare as it is delightful. We are glad that 
he has written it. It will mark, we hope, an era in the dis- 
cussion of the subject, which demands at the hands of our 
Pzedobaptist brethren a more thorough and candid investiga- 
tion. 

The introduction of believers by the rite of baptism into 
the visible church marks the clear and impassable distinc- 
tion between the church and the world. ‘ My kingdom,” 
says Christ, ‘¢ig not of this world.” From this is deduced 
what is usually termed the spirituality of the church, a 
principle recognized by the great majority even of those 
evangelical Christians who practise infant baptism. This lies 
at the basis of all the reformatory movements of the churches 
in modern times. This, if they knew it, is involved in the 
Supremacy of Christ in his own realm, the battle-cry of the 
Free Church of Scotland, of the Free Church of the Canton 
Vaud, and of the Free Protestant Church of France. This, 
in fact, is the great ecclesiastical question of the age. Is the 
church free; is it a spiritual body; is it governed by spirit- 
ual laws; is it composed of intelligent disciples; is it, in 
reality, the body of Christ, and therefore animated by his 
soul ; is it divine in its origin, character and aim; is it the 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, and is it thence separate from 
the world, and adapted, by the blessing of God, to the final 
regeneration of the race? This, we say, is the great social 
and religious question of the age. It enters into the very 
heart of all our polemical discussions ; it is destined to agitate 
the whole of Christendom. Protestantism, though yet im- 
perfect in its development, 1 is itself founded upon it. It was 
the regenerating word of the Reformation, though many of the 
Reformers themselves knew it not; for the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith involves it, in fact expresses it. To be justi- 
fied by faith alone excludes not only all formal and ritualistic 
churches, but all family, national and hereditary churches. 
Being the test stantis aut cadentis ecclesia, it determines the 
whole character not only of our theology, but of our ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

On this ground we maintain that the solemn induction of 
believers alone into the visible church by the rite of baptism 
defines the separation of the church from the world, and dis- 
covers, in a most expressive way, the rational and spiritual 
nature of Christianity. For, unlike Judaism, or any other 
system of local, national or formal religion, Christianity is 
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rational, comprehensive and free, a religion of spiritual 
forces, adapted at once to the regeneration of the individual 
and the regeneration of society. Christian baptism therefore 
indicates the necessity of a change of heart. ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, ye must be born again.” ‘‘ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God.” ‘ Buried with Christ in baptism.” ‘ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” In this way the 
rite is significant, on the part of the individual baptized, of a 
conscious moral change, an intelligent belief of the truth, a 
deliberate and hearty consecration to the service of God. A 
church constituted on such a principle excludes none from 
the ordinances of Christ or the privileges of his kingdom who 


ought to be excluded. It includes, or ought to include all 


the disciples of Christ, all the professed members of his 
mystical body. 

On this ground, the question touching the nature and sub- 
jects of baptism is vital to the proper organization of the 
church. It enters into the very essence of the discussion as 
to the nature and design of Christ’s kingdom on earth. It 
involves the great idea of what our friends in Scotland call 
‘‘the Supreme Headship” of Christ, or the right of Christ 
to govern, by spiritual laws, in his own spiritual domain. 
For, ‘the kingdom of Christ is not meat and drink,” not 
outward forms and usages, and especially earthly and secu- 
lar arrangements, ‘‘ but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” In a word, it is a government of souls, 
a kingdom or church of regenerated spirits; whence men 
and women, born into this kingdom by the Spirit of God, are 
solemnly inducted into what we term the visible church, 
_constructed on the basis of the former, by a solemn baptismal 
formula, expressive of their union to Christ, and consecration 
to his service. 

The fact is, the real foundation principle of Baptist eccle- 
siastical polity, whether we have thoroughly realized it or not, 
is the freedom and spirituality of the church. The immersion 
of believers alone in the name of the Sacred Trinity is but 
the natural expression of this principle. So that we may say, 
with the apostle Paul: “ As many as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ.” By profession, at least, 
such show themselves Christians, and therefore legitimately 
entitled to all the privileges ‘of church organization. We 
may forget or falsify our principles, but these principles 
themselves are Scriptural and consistent. They involve a 
sublime truth, and reveal it clearly and powerfully to the 
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world. It is for this very reason that the primitive disciples 
are spoken of as those who are “ planted in the likeness of 
Christ’s death ;’? as ‘‘new creatures in Christ Jesus ;” as 
saved ‘ by the washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost ;” as ‘*a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.” And certainly it 
is only in this way that the church in any age can become 
the “‘ temple of the Lord,” the light and glory of the world. 
But you forget, some one may seahiall us, the broad dis- 
tinction between the church visible and the church invisible. 
By no means; for whatever that distinction may be, it is not 
one of essence, but of circumstances. The church invisible, 
in its purity and power, ought assuredly to be the basis and 
model of the church visible. Neither of them ought to be 
other than spiritual and free. To be perfect, both ought, as 
much as possible, to be conformed to Christ. In spirit, in 
form, or in action, neither the one nor the other can be too 
Christlike. 'They cannot be separated. The one indeed is 
more outward and less perfect than the other, and this from 
the necessities of the case; but they hold the same relations 
to each other that the soul does to the body, and therefore 
the more closely they are conformed the better for both. 
What is the church? The body of Christ,—a body, 
while on earth, somewhat imperfect, now and then dyspeptic, 
so to speak,—wounded also both by friends and toes, yet 
still the body of Christ, with glorious and indefinite capaci- 
ties of improvement, and ever animated, more or less, by the 
heart-impulses of the Son of God. It is composed therefore 
of believers. It is not formed, in an artificial way, by 
mere collocation or accretion of particles, that is to say, by 
the mere addition of individuals as such. It is not thus 
mechanical and formal in its nature—a mere lump of con- 
solidated particles, which have no life in themselves. No, 
the church is vital, and grows by means of spiritual forces 
attracting and assimilating its materials, and forming them into 
an organization of living strength and beauty. Liable, like 
other organized bodies, to chances and changes, and imper- 
fect from the normal state in which it is found on earth, it is 
yet destined to entire and eternal perfection. It is not there- 
fore a school or college for children or catechumens who 
may or may not become true and living Christians, but a 
church, an %zayoia of selected and regenerated subjects. 
The visible organization then, or what we call the church 
or churches, ought as far as possible to be conformed to this 
ideal, and admit to its membership none who do not give 
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credible evidence of faith in Christ. ‘ Dost thou believe on 
the Son of God with all thine heart?’ ought to be put to 
every candidate for baptism, as it was put by Philip to the 
Ethiopian eunuch; and if, as in that instance, he can reply, 
with entire sincerity, ‘“‘I believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God,” then ought he to be baptized ‘into the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Hence the 
force of the commission: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and 
teach (make disciples of, madytevoare, * disciple or convert 
them to the faith,” Bloomfield,) all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
That children ought to be trained for Christ and_ his 
church no intelligent Baptist will deny. It is the privilege 
not only of all Christians, and of the church, in its collective 
capacity, to labor and pray for this end ; but it is the spe- 
cial privilege and duty of every Christian parent to pray 
with and for his children, to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, and anticipate for them, on the 
ground of the Divine promise, the protection and blessing of 
God. But their solemn induction into the church, and their 
participation of gospel rites, baptism or the Lord’s s Supper, 
significant or symbolic of union to Christ and his church, is 
quite another thing. This privilege is reserved for believers ; ; 
and hence he waits until the members of his household, young 
or old, children or domestics, give credible evidence of 
faith in Christ, before he can encourage them to enter the 
church, by a solemn profession, or the observance of a sig- 
nificant Christian rite. As to those who die in infancy, he is 
willing to leave them in the hands of God, without the ima- 
ginary spiritual benefit derived from an external observance. 
The baptism of an unconscious child may seem to some 
a beautiful and appropriate act, and possibly it might possess 
this character, were it only of Divine appointment, and 
significant of nothing more than a desire, on the part of the 
parent, or sponsor, to consecrate the child to God, on the 
same ground that he would consecrate a bell, a pulpit or a 
church; butas an ordinance of the Christian institution, and 
taken in its true Scriptural import and design, baptism can 
have neither beauty nor significance in such a case ex- 
cept as a formal induction into the visible church. If 
it signifies, as Dr. Bushnell claims, that the child is a 
Christian, or is to grow up a Christian, never knowing a 
conversion, beyond the initial regeneration which it receives 
from the family organism, or if, as the Papal, and almost 
all the State Churches in the ‘world, Episcopal, Presby- 
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terian, Lutheran and Greek, claim, it actually confers re- 
generation, ex opere operato, and so constitutes the child “ an 
heir of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven”— 
all very well. There is meaning in that, however prepos- 
terous the supposition upon which it is founded. But to take 
the rite, significant of union to Christ and his church, or if 
you please, significant of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and 
apply it to an unconscious child, or a conscious unconverted 
adult, is an abuse of the ordinance. It confounds all just dis- 
tinctions, and nullifies, so far as its influence extends, the 
separation of the church from the world. This, too, in all 
ages, has been its ultimate practical effect. 

There are those indeed who deny this, and hold the rite as 
a simple consecration, having no kind of reference to church 
membership or anything of the kind. Many such are intelli- 
gent and pious, and it may be, see some good in infant bap- 
tism ; but they have lost the true meaning of the rite, and 
have only to regain that, and take a single step further, 
to become intelligent, consistent ee eens Indeed at heart 
they are Baptists, but only somewhat in error as to the 
meaning of the ordinance. They believe in the spiritu- 
ality of the church, and the reality of regeneration as 
a Divine change, a change, too, associated with repent- 
ance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
have no sympathy with the ritualism of the Papal and Epis- 
copal Churches. Why then should they not restore baptism 
to its appropriate place, as really significant of an inward 
change, and a new, spiritual relation, and thus become Bap- 
tists out and out? Mr. Noel has done this, in a noble, con- 
sistent manner, and we commend his example to the imita- 
tion of our evangelical Pzedobaptist brethren, who desire that 
there should be among all Christians “ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” 

Having established, in his own mind, the great principle of 
the freedom and spirituality of the church, and on this 
ground rejected the alliance of Church and State, Mr. Noel, 
in the prosecution of his inquiries, found that he must advance 
to Baptist sentiments. He perceived clearly that they are 
taught in the Bible, and are but the necessary development 
of the positions which he had previously assumed. Hence, 
as in the case of nearly all who have seceded, on evangelical 
grounds, from the Established Church of England, he could 
not be satisfied till he had himself obeyed the command of 
Christ, by accepting immersion in the name of the Trinity. 
During his ministry among the Episcopalians he had taken 
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the propriety of infant baptism for granted. Indeed, “ an in- 
definite fear of the conclusions to which he might come,” led 
him to avoid the study of the question,—a condition of mind 
similar to that of thousands. But on seceding from ‘ the 
Establishment,” he felt himself compelled to take it up ab 
wnitio. ‘This he was enabled to do, in a calm, prayerful, 
candid manner. He examined, as he informs us in his 
preface, each passage of Scripture upon the subject which 
came in his way, and the evidence thus furnished convinced 
him that “ repentance and faith ought to precede baptism.” 
This course, some may say, was unphilosophical ; for infant 
baptism has a basis in the nature of things, in the very constitu- 
tion of man, and the design of the family organization, “ pre- 
pared as a. mould ”’ to receive the child and bring it into rela- 
tion and fellowship with God! But we submit, whether it 
was not eminently Scriptural, and as to the philosophy of the 
thing, that will depend upon the practical result of the whole. 
It is a poor way to come to the investigation of the Scriptures 
upon any point, with a preformed theory or notion, even if it 
be a philosophical one, and attempt to find what God never 
put there. Mr. Noel has great reverence for the teachings of 
the Word, and prefers evidently to submit his mind, un- 
biased, to its sacred guidance. 

‘‘ The reasons,” he adds in his preface, ‘“ assigned by the 
Anglican Catechism, why an infant should be baptized with- 
out repentance and faith, are very unsatisfactory. As soon 
then as I had settled my mind upon the union of the churches 
with the State, I turned my attention to this question.” ‘T'o 
prevent any undue bias from “such a partial, one-sided in- 
vestigation,” as some are conscious of making themselves, 
and thence uniformly suspect in others, Mr. Noel resolved to 
confine his inquiries to the Scriptures and the writings of 
those who defend infant baptism. ‘“‘ Not having read a single 
Baptist work or tract,” he tells us with candor, ‘I publish 
the following work as an independent testimony to the exclusive 
right of believers to Christian baptism.” 

In this feature consists the principal value of the work. 
We have met with more critical discussions of the subject by 
Baptist writers, but none more clear, more candid and con- 
vincing. Mr. Noel doubtless would have enriched his volume 
by a perusal of Baptist writers, and especially by extending 
his inquiries among the German critics, with whom he does 
not seem familiar; perhaps also he might have corrected, by 
this means, some slight mistakes, in the interpretation of par- 
ticular passages of Scripture, into which he has inadvertently 
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fallen, and given to his work a higher critical value ; but 
after all, it would have possessed less adaptation to the public 
mind, as a spontaneous, independent testimony to the truth. 
Upon the whole, we are glad he has adopted this course, and 
in view of all the circumstances, must say, that the work is 
one of great and permanent value. No candid man, it seems 
to us, with the least scholarly, and above all, Christian spirit, 
can rise from its perusal without profound respect and affec- 
tion for its gifted and conscientious author. 

The present work is confined entirely to the question as to 
the proper subjects of baptism. Mr. Noel assumes that the 
word means immersion, which he may very well do, in the 
present state of Biblical criticism, and promises a separate 
volume upon this point. 

His first great argument for the exclusive baptism of be- 
lievers is derived from the import of the commission of 
Christ, in the 28th chapter of Matthew; in which he shows, 
very clearly, that faith or discipleship must precede baptism. 
Upon this point he occasionally confirms his statements and 
reasonings by an apt quotation from Peedobaptist authority. 
The following from Calvin, on Matt. xxvii. 19, in which 
that distinguished theologian and admirable interpreter of 
Scripture writes like an honest Baptist, is an instance in 


point : ‘¢ Christ orders them to be er who shall have 


given their name to the grapes and shall have proposed them- 
selves disciples; partly that baptism may be to them a 
watchword of eternal life before God, partly the external 
sign of faith amongst men. ‘Therefore in Mark it is said, 
‘He that believeth and is baptized.’ By which words Christ 
joins baptism to doctrine, so that the former may be 
merely an océasion to the latter. But since Christ orders 
to teach before baptizing, and wills that believers alone be 
admitted to baptism, baptism seems not to be rightly admin- 
istered unless faith has preceded. And properly is faith in 
the Word placed before baptism, since the Gentiles were 
wholly alienated from God, nor had anything in common 
with the elect people ; otherwise the figure would be menda- 
cious, offering the remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit 
to unbelievers who were not as yet members of Christ.” 

To this and similar quotations, Mr. Noel might have added 
some pertinent ones from the better class of the German 
theologians and critics, who, though they practise infant bap- 
tism, as something natural and becoming, and springing, as 
they would say, from the gradual development of Chris- 
tianity, almost universally abandon the idea of its apostolic 
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origin. Their best ecclesiastical historians, such as Gieseler 
and Neander, and some of their most distinguished scholars 
and critics, such as De Wette, Bretschneider, Jacobi and 
others, find notraces of infant baptism till the latter part of 
the second, or the commencement of the third century ; but 
they believe that it was gradually introduced, as a natural 
custom, greatly strengthened by the exaggerated ideas which 
began to prevail even in the times of Justin Martyr and 
Trenzeus, and especially in those of Cyprian and Origen, of 
the magical value of the ordinances, and which gave rise not 
only to infant baptism, but to infant confirmation and com- 
munion. ‘Since baptism,” says Neander, (‘‘ Planting of 
the Church,” p. 101,) ** marked the entrance into communion 
with Christ, it resulted from the nature of the rite, that a 
confession of faith in Jesus as the Redeemer would be made 
by the person baptized ; and in the latter part of the apos- 
tolic age, we may find indications of the existence of such a 
practice. As baptism was closely united with a conscious 
entrance on Christian communion, faith and baptism were 
always connected with one another; and thus it is in the 
highest degree probable that baptism was performed only in 
instances where both could meet together, and that the 
practice of infant baptism was unknown at this period. We 
cannot infer the existence of infant baptism from the instance 
of the baptism of whole families, for the passage in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15 shows the fallacy of such a conclusion, as from that 
it appears that the whole family of Stephanas, who were 
baptized by Paul, consisted of adults. That not till so late 
a period as (at least certainly not earlier than) Irenzus, a 
trace of infant baptism appears, and that it first became 
recognized as an apostolic tradition in the course of the third 
century, is evidence rather against than for the admission of 
its apostolic origin ; especially since in the spirit of the age 
when Christianity appeared, there were many elements 
which must have been favorable to the introduction of infant 
baptism—the same elements from which proceeded the 
notion of the magical effects of outward baptism, the notion 
of its absolute necessity for salvation, the notion which gave 
rise to. the mythus that the apostles baptized the Old Testa- 
ment saints in Hades.” 'To the same effect see his Church 
History, vol. I. pp. 310-11; vol. II. pp. 319, 320. The 
Rev. J. Jacobi, a distinguished member of the University of 
Berlin, the friend and associate of Neander, in his article on 
the subject of baptism, written with much ability and candor, 
in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, vol. I. p. 287, says decisively, 
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as if the matter were regarded by Church historians and 
critics as settled: ‘ Infant baptism was established neither 
by Christ nor his apostles. In all places where we find the 
necessity of baptism notified, either in a dogmatic or histori- 
cal point of view, it is evident that it was only meant for 
those who were capable of comprehending the Word preached, 
and of being converted to Christ by an act of their own will. 
A pretty sure testimony of its non-existence in the apostolic 
age may be inferred from 1 Cor. vii. 14, since Paul would 
certainly have referred to the baptism of children for their 
holiness. But even in later times, several teachers of the 
Church, such as Tertullian, (De Bapt. 18,) and others, reject 
this custom; indeed his Church in general, that of North 
Africa, adhered longer than others to the primitive regula- 
tions. Even when baptism of children was already theoreti- 
cally derived from the apostles, its practice was, neverthe- 
less, for a long time, confined to a maturer age.” Of course 
these gentlemen, and other critics equally well informed, are 
too good scholars, and too intimately acquainted with church 
history and usages, not to admit that immersion was the 
primitive mode of baptism, and that affusion or sprink- 
ling was introduced only in the case of clinics, or those thus 
baptized upon a sick-bed or a death-bed ; baptism having 
come in the third and fourth centuries to be regarded as 
absolutely necessary to salvation, and a sure passport to 
heaven. From this source Neander and others derive an 
argument in favor of the position that baptism, in the apos- 
tolic age, was uniformly significant of an entrance into a new 
life. ‘‘ The usual form of submersion at baptism practised 
by the Jews, was transferred to the Gentile Christians. In- 
deed this form was the most suitable to signify that which 
Christ intended to render an object of contemplation by such 
a symbol, the immersion of the whole man in the spirit of a 
new life. But Paul availed himself of what was accidental 
to the form of this symbol, the two-fold act of submersion 
and of emersion, to which Christ certainly made no refer- 
ence at the institution of the symbol. As he found therein a 
reference to Christ Dead, and Christ Risen, the negative and 
positive act of the Christian life—in the imitation of Christ 
to die to all ungodliness, and in communion with him to rise 
to a new divine life—so in the given form of baptism, he 
made use of what was accessory in order to represent bya 
sensible image the idea and design of the rite in its con- 
nection with the whole essence of Christianity.” Planting of 
the Church, p. 101, Ryland’s Trans. 
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It will not do to rebut these testimonies by saying that they 
proceed from German rationalists, and may be classed with 
other aberrations of those learned men. For their rational- 
ism, of which we say nothing at present, can have no influ- 
ence upon such a question. Indeed their own practice and 
defense of infant baptism on other grounds would, if any 
undue influence were felt by them at all, induce them to take 
a very different view of the matter. Their testimony there- 
fore is the more valuable on this account, more especially as 
it has reference to mere historical facts. 

In connection with the import of the commission, which is 
really decisive of the question, Mr. Noel carefully examines 
all the instances of baptism recorded in the New Testament, 
and only finds the natural import of the commission con- 
firmed. On which ground he adds forcibly: ‘* Now since 
all the persons baptized were, according to the only received 
records we possess, believers, what right have we to baptize 
any others? The baptism of a believer is a spontaneous 

seebticel of faith; the baptism of any other class is some- 
thing essentially different ; ; and how can we innocently add 
to Christ’s institution something essentially different? His 
commission declares that believers are to be baptized; the 
books of the New Testament record the baptism of none but 
believers. Where then is the precept or precedent for some- 
thing totally distinct, the baptism of catechumens or infants ? 
If you baptize these, baptize also heathens. Why do you 
reject heathens from baptism but because you have no pre- 
cept or precedent to authorize their baptism? And since you 
are equally without both precept and precedent for the bap- 
tism of infants, rescue them also from the disadvantage of an 
unauthorized and deceptive rite, which by making them 
Christians in name, may hinder them from being Christians in 
reality.” P. 88. 

Mr. Noel argues the point further from the nature and effects 
of baptism, its relation to faith and obedience, its influence 
upon the heart and the life, and confirms the whole by a ref- 
erence to the practice of the first centuries of the Christian 
era; for during the apostolic times, and the two or three cen- 
turies immediately succeeding, a profession of faith was re- 
quired of all, including believers and catechumens, and in 
later times, he might have added, even children ; for although 
the last could not of themselves profess faith, it was uniformly 
done on their behalf by parents and sponsors, who engaged 
that the little ones should renounce the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. All of these also, when baptized, were regarded as 
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regenerate, and consequently were admitted to the Eucharist 
without any further change. 

This concludes the first part of Mrs Noel's book. The 
second part is devoted more specifically to the question of 
infant baptism, and closes with a chapter on Communion. 

But before proceeding further we wish to say a few words 
upon one or two points, on which it seems to us Mr. Noel has 
fallen into some slight errors. These, however, we are bound 
to say, do not affect the force of his main argument. 

He asserts, for example, in his introduction and elsewhere, 
that Christian baptism was not instituted till after the giving 
of the commission by our Saviour; whence it is a fair deduc- 
tion, that all the baptisms which preceded this were not, pro 
erly speaking, Christian or valid baptisms. This tame 
include the baptisms by John the Baptist, the baptism of 
Christ himself, and indeed all others which took place before 
our Saviour’s resurrection. As well, however, might we say 
that preaching the gospel was not instituted previous to the 
commission, for it embraces this as well as baptism, and thence 
that all the preaching which preceded the resurrection of Christ 
was not Christian or valid preaching! 

Moreover, it is expressly affirmed not only that Jesus and 
his apostles ear gga but that “‘ they made and baptized dis- 
gt John iv. 1; il. 26. Were they Christian disciples 
whom Jesus and his apostles made and baptized? And if so, 
was their baptism Christian baptism? But Mr. Noel suggests 
that there was a difference between such baptisms and those 
which succeeded the commission. Weask what kind of dif- 
ference? Was it essential or relative; in the thing itself, or 
in the circumstances? Every one must reply, in the circum- 
stances. For example, the former were baptisms “in the 
name of Christ only,” the latter in the ‘ name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” This difference is trivial, as 
all must admit, and could not make the one more Christian 
than the other. Indeed it is doubtful whether even subse- 
quently to the resurrection, nay, for a century or two after, 
baptism was not administered indiscriminately in the “ name 
of Christ,” or in the name of the ‘‘ Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” 

As to the baptisms of John, it is of less consequence, in our 
judgment, to prove them Christian baptisms; for it makes 
little difference as to the solution of the main question on this 
subject. But we might well inquire, if they were not Christian 
baptisms, what were they? Were they Pagan or Jewish 
baptisms? This could not be, for they were essentially dif- 
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ferent in their spirit and aim; they were baptisms “ in the name 
of Christ ;” they were baptisms ‘unto repentance.” But the 
question is asked, Were they not simply preliminary to the 
higher baptism of Christ and his apostles ? They were cer- 
tainly quite numerous ; yet not so numerous as is generally 
supposed: for although “ Jerusalem and all Judea””—that is, 
a great multitude from all quarters—went unto John to Jordan, 
he was quite discriminating, and baptized those only who re- 
pented of their sins, and cherished faith in a coming Messiah. 
It is expressly said that John “heard in the prison how that 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John, though 
Jesus baptized not, but his disciples ;” from which we may 
form some probable judgment as to the numbers baptized by 
Jesus, or by the authority of Jesus, and those also by John 
the Baptist. 

But even if we concede that the baptisms of John were pre- 
liminary to the organization of the church under the Messiah, 
they were yet essentially Christian, both in their mode, spirit, 
and formula; and this notwithstanding the admitted fact that 
certain disciples, ‘¢ who knew only the baptism of John,” were 
rebaptized by the apostle Paul. It is often taken for granted, 
by Mr. Noel for example, that these disciples had been bap- 
tized by John the Baptist. This, however, is a mere hypo- 
thesis, and quite improbable : for John the Baptist was dead 
long before, and the disciples referred to came from Ephesus. 
In all probability they were baptized 1 in some irregular way, 
‘“‘ knowing only the baptism of John,” or, which is the same 
thing, the divine mission of John, but not knowing even 
‘* whether there be any Holy Ghost.’? Of course they were 
rightly rebaptized by the apostle Paul. 

But Mr. Noel, in another place, argues in such a manner 
about these very baptisms of John, as to prove that funda- 
mentally he himself regards them as really Christian baptisms. 
On pp. 51-59, he shows, that the preaching and baptism of 
John fulfilled the prediction of the angel to Zacharias in the 
temple: ‘* Many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God,” &c. 

That John always required two things of those who came 
to his baptism, repentance, and faith in the Redeemer to come. 

That the Evangelists declare expressly that this was the pro- 
fession of those who came to be baptized by him. Matthew 
relates that ‘ they were baptized of him in J ordan, e€ouoroyovpevos, 
confessing their sins, or, as Liddell renders the word, “ fully 
confessing their sins.”” Bengel gives it, ‘ libere, diserteque— 
freely and copiously.” Robinson—* acknowledging, con- 


fessing fully.” 
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That to be baptized ‘ts uerdvoor, unto repentance,” amounts 
to the same thing as to be baptized ‘ és dpesw ayaprua», unto the 
remission of sins.” 

That John was particular in requiring these conditions, for 
which reason he rejected the Scribes and Pharisees who 
came to his baptism, describing them as “a generation of 
vipers.” 

And lastly, that the testimony of Josephus, Antigq. viii. 5, 
confirms this view: ‘* Herod slew him om was a good man 
and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to right- 
eousness toward one another, and piety towards God, and so 
come to baptism. For that the washing would be acceptable 
to him, if they made use of it, not in order to the putting away 
of some sins, but for the purification of the body, swpposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteous- 
ness.” Whiston’s Translation. : 

But whatever view we take of John’s baptism, which was 
unquestionably ‘ from heaven,” and ‘ not of men,’’ it is quite 
evident that as the preaching of the Word, previous to the 
resurrection of Christ and the giving of the commission, had 
the sanction of God, so also the baptism of believers had a 
similar sanction. ‘The commission invested it, of course, with 
a more solemn and specific authority, but added nothing to its 
essential character and universal obligation. It was, in all 
cases, when properly and devoutly observed, ‘a fulfilment of 
all righteousness”—*‘ the observance,” as Dr. Adam Clarke 
renders the expression, ‘‘ of a righteous institution.” 

That various kinds of religious immersions and ablutions, 
or “‘bathings in water’ as they are called, were common 
among the Jews, is known to every one; and we need not, 
therefore, be surprised that the rite of baptism, as practised 
by John, seemed to the Jews quite a natural thing, and need- 
ing no particular explanation. But this does not make it any 
the less a divine appointment. Certainly the advent and teach- 
ings of John were, as much as those of Jesus himself, “ from 
heaven,” or of sacred authority. His appearance in Judea 
is appropriately styled by Mark, ‘the begmning of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, the Son of God,” and a fulfilment of the ancient 
prediction: ‘“‘ Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare the way before thee.” Mark i. 1,2. If 
the church was not completely organized before the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, or as some preter so to consider the matter, be- 
fore the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the 
initial and preparatory steps were certainly taken with a view 
to that organization. The materials were gathered and fitted 
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for the subsequent structure, and are as much divine as the 
structure itself. The baptism of John, we confess, was but 
the rude and imperfect beginning of what was afterwards to 
reveal itself to the world as “the perfection of beauty :”’ but 
rude and imperfect simply as a beginning, and not on account 
of any inherent deficiency ; just as the dim twilight is imper- 
fect, though foreshadowing a bright and glorious day. 

Some attach great importance to what is styled Jewish 
proselyte baptism, as being the origin of Christian baptism, and 
thence derive an argument in favor even of infant baptism; a 
decided non-sequitur, even if the premise were allowed to be 
legitimate. But of this there is no clear and satisfactory evi- 
dence. Mr. Noel seems to admit (p. 48) the existence, in the 
time of Christ, of such proselyte baptism, arguing, we pre- 
sume, ex concessu, though he deduces from it just the opposite 
conclusion of that of our Pedobaptist friends. For, asthe Jews, 
according to Maimonides and other Rabbins, ‘did attach to it 
the idea of a (formal) regeneration in the case of converts,’’ he 
infers that under a higher and purer dispensation, baptism in 
the name of Christ must imply the regeneration of its subject. 
‘“‘ Thus we see,” says he, “just so much analogy and so much 
difference between the Jewish and Christian baptisms as the 
nature of the two religions indicated. Jewish baptism was 
the sign of ceremonial cleansing, Christian baptism the sign 
of spiritual cleansing; the one signified a change of exter- 
nal condition, the other a change of spiritual condition; the 
one a renunciation of heathenism, the other a renunciation of 
sin; the one a Jewish life, the other a new spiritual life ; the 
one a total change of habits, the other a total change of heart ; 
the one admitted to the society of Jews, the other to the so- 
ciety of saints,” &c. 

But this matter of proselyte baptism, as every one in the 
slightest degree acquainted with Jewish ecclesiastical history 
knows, is one of great uncertainty. There is no direct evi- 
dence that such baptism was practised among the Jews be- 
fore the second or third century of the Christian era. And 
even then it was always preceded, if possible, by circum- 
cision, and though performed by immersion, was nothing 
more than one of the numerous baths or ablutions so com- 
mon in the law, and significant of ceremonial cleansing or re- 
generation. 'These formed a part of the temple service, and 
were a preparation for almost all sacred duties. ‘They were 
connected with the offering of sacrifice, and more especially 
of the sin-offering. For the same reason in later times the Jews 
usually established their oratories (prayer houses, zposevzai) 
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in the vicinity of running waters, or by the sea. See Kuznoel 
on Acts xvi. 13; Josephus Antiq. xvii. 1, 5. 

The rites by which a heathen convert was initiated into the 
Jewish faith, are stated by the Rabbins to have been, in the 
case of a man, three, namely, circumcision, baptism, and a free- 
will offering ; in the case of a woman, of course, the two last. 

If it be maintained that the baptism here named differed 
essentially from,other Jewish immersions or ablutions for 
ceremonial cleansing, and that it had a character more akin 
to Christian baptism, we reply that we have no mention made 
of such baptism in the Old Testament, none in the New, none 
in Josephus, or in Philo. See Schneckenberger, Ueber das 
Alter der Jiideschen Proselytentaufe. 

The Talmud states that such a custom existed in the first 
century, but such statements have no better authority than the 
traditions of the Gemara, and are not to be implicitly received. 
Schneckenberger, who has discussed the subject thoroughly, 
believes that the rite was only a Jewish purifying ceremony ; 
and that after the destruction of the temple, when sacrifices 
had ceased, and circumcision, in consequence of the imperial 
edicts, had erent difficult of observance, baptism was raised 
to the dignity of an initiating and indispensable rite. E. G. 
Bengel (Alter der Jiid. Pros. Tauf.) maintains that it was ori- 
ginally a mere act of initiation of an accidental character, but 
being adopted by John and Christ, received a higher mean- 
ing and sanction. De Wette thinks that the Jews borrowed 
it from the Christians, because this is the only means he can 
think of as accounting for its late introduction among the Jews, 
as a solemn form of initiation, having as much validity as cir- 
cumcision or sacrifice. This, however, 1 is highly improbable, 
and therefore we adhere to the opinion of Schneckenberger, 
and other learned Germans, who have investigated the sub- 
ject critically, that it was a simple form of sacred or cere- 
monial ablution, which circumstances conspired to invest with 
a peculiar and significant character as an act of initiation into 
Judaism. 

On this ground it cannot determine the nature and import 
of Christian baptism, and is a very different ceremony. At 
all events, no person of the least critical sagacity or Christian 
candor can use it as an argument in favor of infant or of family 
baptism. 

Indeed its relation to the baptism either of John or of Christ, 
except as to the question of form, is a matter of no moment. 
That the nature and design of the Christian rite must be ascer- 
tained from the circumstances of the case, and the usage of 
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Christ and his apostles; and that both in the case of John, 
and of Christ, and of his apostles, it was a baptism of repent- 
ance, of faith in the Messiah, and of consecration to the ser- 
vice of God, we think can admit of no reasonable doubt. 
This Zwingle and Calvin maintained, decisively, against 
Luther and Melancthon, and the doctors of the Catholic 
Church, (Council of Trent, Sess. 7 ;) and this the great body 
of modern Baptists, particularly in this country, maintain 
against the advocates of infant baptism. 

Before we proceed to the second part of Mr. Noel’s work, 
we beg to say a word respecting the meaning he attaches to 
the expression, ‘‘ baptized for the dead,” 1 Cor. xv. 29. He 
says, p- 118: “*At Samaria, Corinth and other places, the 
baptized at once formed the church, Acts viil., xviil.; and 
therefore when disciples died, and the ranks of the Christian 
army were broken, new converts were baptized for the dead. 
They became at once disciples and soldiers of Christ instead 
of the dead.’? We cannot here notice the various, and we 
must add, absurd interpretations which have been given of 
this passage, but we believe the one suggested by Mr. Noel, 
and advocated by some popular rather than critical commen- 
tators, has no foundation, either in the grammatical construc- 
tion of the sentence, or in the usage of the early Christians. 
The apostle is discussing the doctrine of the resurrection, and 
among other proofs of its reality, he adduces this: ‘¢ Else what 
shall they do that are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all; why are they then baptized for the dead?’ On 
the interpretation of Mr. Noel, the argument of the apostle for 
the resurrection of the body could have no relevancy or force. 
All the primitive Christians were baptized: but that any of 
them were baptized for the purpose of taking the ranks of the 
dead, we have no proof whatever ; and even if the custom ex- 
isted, it could have no bearing upon the question of the resur- 
rection. ‘The majority of critics, we believe, take the words 
in their most natural grammatical construction, and thus trans- 
late ixip as Mr. Noel does, by the equivalent term instead ; 
supposing on this ground, that the apostle refers to a substitu- 
teonary baptism for the dead; that is, baptism being regarded 
by some of the early Christians as absolutely necessary to 
salvation, persons dying without this ordinance had a sub- 
stitutionary baptism performed by others, for their benefit. For 
proof of such a custom reference is made to the Shepherd of 
Hermas, (Pastor, Lib. i., Visio iii., Patres Apos. p. 253 5) 
but the meaning of this passage is doubtful. It simply indi- 
cates the superstitious value attached to baptism even at the 
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early period when the Pastor Herme is supposed to have 
been written. Or if it mean something more, namely, the 
baptism of the dead, real or substitutionary, it must be founded, 
as Neander (Planting of the Church, p. 102) suggests, on “ the 
mythus of the baptism administered in Hades to the saints of 
the Old Testament.” 

Tertullian is supposed, though unjustly, to refer to such a 
custom, in what he says, De Reser ectione Carnis, c. 483; but 
he states nothing more than what he believed to be contained 
in the apostle’s words. In his work against Marcion, v. 10, 
he refers again to this passage, stating that such a substitu- 
tionary baptism appeared to him as, in some degree, analo- 
gous to the heathenish purgations for the dead on the first of 
February, called the Februationes, and adds that, in his judg- 
ment, Paul could not have approved of such a practice. 

The practice in question did not prevail till a late period, 
and only among heretical sects, such as the Marcionites and 
Cerinthians. Chrys ostom and Epiphanius refer to such a 
superstitious usage as prevalent among these sects. ‘* When 
any of them (the Cerinthians) had died without baptism,” 

says Epiphanius, (Heres, xxvii. 7,) they used to baptize others 
in their name, lest in the resurrection they should suffer pun- 
ishment as unbaptized.” 

It is the opinion of Olshausen, Meyer, Billroth, De Wette, 
Rickert, and others, that Paul had some knowledge of this 
custom, and reasoned therefore by way of accommodation to 
the prejudices of others. But such an argument for the 
resurrection of the dead has no force in itself, nor any con- 
sistency with the acknowledged character and views of Paul. 
Indeed the idea seems to us “preposterous, even if we could 
assure ourselves that the apostle had any knowledge of the 
custom referred to. But of this there is not the shadow of 
an evidence, beyond the imaginary interpretation of Paul’s 
own words. ‘The probability rather is, that this was a su- 
perstitious figment introduced by heretical and fanatical sects, 
and thence condemned by the Christian fathers, and the 
better portion of the church, even as late as the third century. 

Some, among whom are Origen and Luther, interpret the 
passage as referring to the baptism over the graves of the 
saints, a frequent resort of the early Christians. Luther 
says, that, “‘ for the purpose of confirming their faith in the 
resurrection of the dead, the Christians baptized over the 
tombs of the dead.” But not only is this inconsistent with 
the obvious grammatical meaning of the passage, but it has 
reference to a custom which must have commenced at quite 
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a late period, when the adoration of the martyrs began to 
prevail. 

Why may not this simple expression, ‘ baptized for the 
dead,” be regarded as elliptical, and really mean, taking a 
idea from the symbol of the resurrection which baptism su 
plies, ‘* baptized for the resurrection of the dead?” If the 
form of the expression is unusual, is it not after all perfectly 
consistent and natural? The passage then supplies a good 
argument for the resurrection; for baptism as an immersion, 
and consequent emersion, ever taught this great doctrine. 
‘The like figure, namely baptism, doth also now save us, 
0.7.2.9... the resurrection of Christ from the dead.” This 
would be Pauline, as the Germans say, and in striking har- 
mony with the apostle’s course of argument. The preposi- 
tion ixip will bear a translation consistent with this view. 
It often signifies ‘ for the sake of,’? ‘**on account of,’’ and 
hence ‘ with reference to.” See Robinson’s Lexicon, where 
he gives instances of this kind. The word vexpav has been 
interpreted by Tertullian and some others as equivalent to 
dead bodies ; so that the baptism referred to by the apostle 
would be one “on account of the dead themselves,” or the 
resurrection of their own bodies from the grave. So Ter- 
tullian, De Resur. Carnis, 48, says: ‘* Quid et ipsos baptizari 
ait, si non que baptizantur corpora resurgunt.”’ Some of the 
Greek fathers favor this interpretation, which bears a striking 
resemblance to the one which we have suggested. Theo- 
doret thus explains the matter: ‘‘ He who undergoes baptism 
is therein buried with his Lord, that having partaken in his 
death, he may become partaker also in his resurrection. But 
if the body is a corpse and rises not, why is it ever baptized ?”’ 
So also Chrysostom on this passage: ** Paul said, unless there 
is a resurrection, why art thou baptized for corpses, that is, 
for mere bodies? For to this end art thou baptized, for the 
resurrection of thy dead, &c.” 

It may be said that this is harsh, and that the other render- 
ing, “ for,” or ‘‘on account of the resurrection of the dead,” 
is a mere paraphrase ; after all, this is obviously the natural 
meaning of the expression ; and certainly it is not to be laid 
down for an infallible rule, that Paul will never use a harsh 
or an elliptical expression. Singular as the version at first 
sight may appear, it is adopted not only by Chrysostom, but 
by Theophylact, another of the Greek fathers, who may be 
supposed to understand their own language. ‘‘ Why,” says 
he, ‘¢ are men baptized at all in behalf of resurrection, that 
is in expectation of resurrection, if the dead rise not?” 
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This, too, we are gratified to find, is the view adopted by 
Robinson, (Lexicon, article Barris :) ‘* With oxep, 1 Cor. xv. 
29, bis, baptized on account of the dead, 2. e., Why baptized 
into a belief of the resurrection of the dead, if in fact the dead 
rise not?’ Bloomfield upon the whole prefers it, and adds : 
‘¢ How simple and agreeable to the context is this view of the 
sense, will appear from an examination of the minute and 
accurate analysis of Gerdesius. And that it should be the 
general (vulgar 7) interpretation, and such as unlettered per- 
sons generally form in their mind, (not at all helped out by 
the common translation, that being word for word after the 
original,) is a nee that it cannot be really, though it is gram- 
matically harsh. This interpretation, then, in its simplicity 
carries on it the stamp of truth. There is with reason su 
posed to be a reference to the confession which preceded 
baptism, in reply to the question, ‘ Wilt thou be baptized in 
this faith, that is, in the hope of a resurrection?’ There 
may also be (as the ancient commentators think) an allusion 
to the ancient mode of baptism by immersion ; which, while 
typifying a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness, 
also had reference to the Christian’s communion with his 
Lord both in death and in resurrection from the dead.” 

We proceed now to speak of the second part of Mr. Noel’s 
treatise, in which he discusses more specifically the right of 
infants to baptism, confirms his former positions, and refutes 
objections. ‘This, upon the whole, we think the ablest and 
most discriminating part of his work. Among other argu- 
ments in favor of infant baptism, he devotes considerable 
space to the covenant of circumcision, and not only proves the 
misapplication of the fact in this instance, but derives from 
it an argument in favor of adult baptism. But much of what 
he says upon this point, and others of a kindred character, 
we are compelled to pass over for want of room. Nor do we 
feel that our readers in this country would derive much bene- 
fit from the discussion, even could we enter upon it; for the 
fact is, the most intelligent and candid Pedobaptists give up 
the argument from circumcision. In this respect, some of 
their writers are doing a good work for the cause of truth. 
Dr. Bushnell speaks of the argument with contempt; Profes- 
sor Stuart deliberately rejects it. As to the declaration of 
our Saviour, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto me,”’ &c., that 
too, as an argument for infant baptism, is generally abandoned ; 
as also that passage in one of Paul’s Epistles to the Corin- 
thians touching the ‘“ legal holiness” of those children who 
are descended, on one side, from a believing, and on the 
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other from an unbelieving parent. For every intelligent 
reader of the Bible must see that the holiness predicated i in 
such a case of the children, is precisely the same as that pred- 
icated of the unbelieving or of oe parent, and if it could 
justify the baptism of the one, it would also justify the bap- 
tism of the other. 

Considerable stress is laid by some of our Pzedobaptist 
friends upon the fact of the early prevalence of infant bap- 
tism in the primitive churches. T hey cannot see how, unless 
it was ‘‘an apostolic tradition,” it became so prevalent in 
the third and fourth centuries. They imagine, too, that they 
discover slight traces of it even earlier than this ; and some 
of them venture to affirm, that it evidently descended from 
apostolic usage, and can be traced in every age. But this 
view of the subject they are compelled gradually to abandon. 
It is with extreme caution that their more critical and candid 
writers venture to speak of it at all, and some of them frankly 
yield the point. 

Mr. Noel disposes of this supposed evidence in favor of 
infant baptism in the following summary way :— 

‘‘1. There is no mention of infant baptism till the third 
century. 2. The corruption of infant communion was as 
early and as extensive as that of infant baptism. And, 
3. The origin of both corruptions was obviously identical.” 

On the first point, taking the citations from the learned 
Bingham, who ya his best to uphold this practice, he pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 


Clemens Romanus, who lived in the times of the apostles, though he 
does not directly mention infant baptism, yet says a thing that by conse- 
quence proves it. Speaking of Job, he says: ‘* Though he was a just 
man, yet he condemns himself, saying, There is none free from pollution, 
though his life be but the length of a duy.”” Therefore infants were bap- 
tized in the time of Clemens!! Bingham, III. 158. 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 148, says: «* Many men and many women, sixty 
and seventy years of age, who from their childhood have been disciples 
to Christ, continue uncorrupted.” Because Justin says that God was 
pleased to convert many children by his grace, therefore infants were 
baptized in his day ! !* 

Bardesanes Syrus, contemporary of Justin, says: ‘‘ The man that is 
regenerated by water, and born again to God, is thereby freed from the 
weakness of his first nativity, which comes to him from man; and so he 
is made capable of salvation which he could not otherwise obtain. For 


* It might be added here,that the expression in Justin, ex nadav iuadntevoar, 
Apol. II. p. 62, is quite indefinite so far as mere age or time is concerned. It 
might refer to childhood or youth indefinitely, and would be quite correct if it 
described persons who, when children of eight, ten or twelve years of age, were 
converted to God, or,as the original may be ‘rendered, “made disciples of Christ.” 
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so the true prophet has testified with an oath, saying, ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye be born again of water, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’’? Therefore, in the time of Bardesanes infants were 
undoubtedly baptized ! ! 

Irenzeus was born A. D. 97, and wrote A. D. 176 the following :— 
‘¢ Christ came to save all persons by himself; all, I say, who by him are 
born again unto God, infants and little ones and boys, and youths and 
elders. Therefore he passed through each age, being made an infant for 
infants, sanctifying infants; among little ones, a little one, sanctifying 
those of that age also, &c.” (Ire. lib. ii. 39.) TIreneus says, that some 
infants are born again through Christ, and sanctified by him; therefore, 
all infants were baptized in his day ! !* 

Tertullian, who was born A. D. 160, and died A. D. 220, wrote about 
the beginning of the third century as follows: ‘ According to every 
one’s condition, disposition, and age, the delay of baptism is more advan- 
tageous, especially in the case of little children. Our Lord says, indeed, 
‘Do not forbid them to come to me.’ Let them come, therefore, when 
they are grown up; let them come when they can learn, when they can 
be taught whither it is they come. Let them be made Christians when 
they can know Christ.’ (Tertullian Je Baplismo.) Tertullian says, 
Let baptism not be administered to little children, not a syllable being 
uttered by any previous writer to intimate that they were baptized ; 
therefore the baptism of infants was universal in the time of Tertullian ! ! 
Until the time of Tertullian, therefore, that is, during the whole second 
century, there is no record of infant baptism; and in Tertullian’s time, 
the only proof that it was beginning to be practised is Tertullian’s argu- 
ment against it. 

But Origen, who lived in the third century, shows that it had become 
the practice of his day, by the following expressions: “Infants are bap- 
tized for the forgiveness of sins.” ‘ And because by the sacrament of 
baptism the pollutions of our birth are laid aside, therefore even little 
ones are baptized.” ‘The Church hath received from the apostles 
the tradition that baptism should be given even to little ones.” Origen, 
Bingham, III. 167. The practice, which was growing in the time of 
Tertullian, was become general in the time of Origen. 

This is the whole of the evidence in favor of infant baptism, up to the 
third century. During the first two centuries, there is no symptom of 
it, not a line written in its favor. Early in the third century, Tertullian 
opposed it, and later in the same century Origen speaks of it as an estab- 
lished custom. These facts seem to me to justify the judgment of 
Suicer: ‘ For the two first centuries no one received baptism except 
those who, being instructed in the faith and imbued with the doctrine of 
Christ, could testify that they believed, on account of those words, ‘ He 
that believeth and is baptized.’ Afterwards the opinion prevailed that 
no one could be saved without being baptized.” (Suicer in Bingham, ITI. 
157.) 


* See Dr. I. Chase’s learned and satisfactory article upon this celebrated passage, in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, for November, 1849, in. which he shows, by a careful and extensive collation of 
passages from Irenzeus, that the expression “ regenerated unto God,” has no ref-rence what- 
ever to baptism, but to the general fact, that by the incarnation of our Saviour the whole race 
was placed in a condition to be regenerated ; in other words, thot the incarnation has a regene- 
rative power applicable to all persons, whether young or old. The idea that the redemptive 
work of Christ is intended for a universal blessing. and that it places all mankind in a new and 
advantageous position with reference to salvation, is a favorite one with [reneus. This, both 
from the context and the peculiar mode of expression, is most obviously his meaning in this 
frequently quoted passage: ‘“ Omnes venit per semitipsum salvare, omnes inquam, qui per 
eum renascuntur in Deum,” etc. We may add, that in ail the writings of Irenzus, rich in 
evangelical thought, and touching upon almost every point of Christian doctrine and duty, 
there is not a word which, by fair interpretation, can be construed in favor of infant baptism. 
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Mr. Noel then proceeds (pp. 253-4) to show that infant 
communion was introduced into the church as early as bap- 
tism, that it became as general, lasted for centuries, and 
grew up as silently. He makes his quotations chiefly from 
Bingham, who fully admits these facts, quoting as authority 
Cyprian, with the author of ** The Constitutions,” Augustine, 
and others. He shows, also, that they were introduced and 
perpetuated for the same reason, namely, that they were 
deemed indispensable to salvation. A remarkable proof of 
this, we may add, is found in Cyprian, De Lapsis, who tells 
us that on one occasion the sacramental wine was forcibly 
poured down the infant’s throat! ‘“Diaconus * * * 
reluctanti licet de sacramento calicis infundit.”’ 

Few persons, unacquainted with the writings of the Greek 
and Latin fathers, have any idea how early and extensively 
not only these, but other serious corruptions were introduced 
into the church. No traces of infant baptism can be found 
in the writings of what are called ‘the Apostolical Fathers,” 
including Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, Hermas and 
Barnabas, and covering at least the first century and the 
half of the second century ; in the case of some of the letters 
of Ignatius, which are spurious, but of an early date, and 
also of the Epistle of Barnabas, coming down perhaps to the 
end of the second, and even to the third century. But in 
several of these writings, particularly the Letters of Igna- 
tius, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of Barnabas, 
we have the most decided evidence that baptism had come 
to be regarded not only as a sign but as a vehicle of grace. 
See Patres Apostolici, Hefele’s edition, pp. 20-24, 250, 267, 
329. They speak of it as Sigillum Der, oppayis @cov, the Seal 
of God, and represent the water as ‘ washing away sin,” 
as communicating ‘eternal life.’ Thus Pastor Herma, 
Patres Apos. p. 328, says: ‘Illud autem sigillum aqua, 
in quam descendunt homines morte obligati, ascendunt vero 
vitee assignati; et illis igitur preedicatum est illud sigillum, 
et usi sunt eo, ut intrarent in regnum Dei.” Here, where 
the primitive mode of baptism is clearly recognized, the sav- 
ing character of the ordinance is specifically taught. It is in 
the same connection that the Pastor is supposed to teach the 
singular figment, that the righteous ead in Hades, who 
died before the coming of Christ, had to be baptized, in a 
spiritual way, in order to their salvation, iguied under the 
symbol of stones, “ lapides qui ascenderunt cum illis de pro- 
fundis.” Et dixit: Quoniam hi apostoli et doctores, qui 
predicaverunt nomen Filii Dei quum habentes fidem ejus et 
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potestatem defuncti essent, preedicaverunt illis, qui ante 
obierunt, et ipsi dederunt eis illud signum. Descenderunt 
igitur in aquam cum illis, et iterum ascenderunt,” etc. Lib. 
iu. Simulit. ix. Patres. Apos. p. 329.* 

In the same writings, especially in the Epistles of Igna- 
tius, we have distinct traces of the supremacy which was 
gradually assumed by the pe of the church, and par- 
ticularly of the Roman Church, and the slavish obedi- 
ence enjoined upon the people. In Irenzus, and Justin 
Martyr even, we have traces, as Mr. Newman, in his Theory 
of Development, has clearly proved, of the real presence 
in the Eucharist, the worship of angels, and the supremacy 
of Rome; in Cyprian, Tertullian and Origen, of purgatory, 
the real presence, the Pope’s supremacy, the a: of the 
Virgin, and many kindred errors. Nearly all the peculiarities 
of Popery, in their initial state, can be traced at least to the 
third and fourth centuries ; and this is the reason why the 
Anglo-Catholics, or Puseyites as we call them, regarding the 
first four centuries, or the Ante-Nicene period of the church, 
as their model, have fallen, one after another, into the grossest 
errors of Popery. As early as the latter half of the second 
century, and certainly in the third, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were both regarded as indispensable to. salvation, 
and as possessing, in themselves, a magical virtue to cleanse 
the soul. This belief became so strong in the third and fourth 
centuries, that persons who had delayed baptism till their 
death-bed made haste to have it performed, and pious parents 
felt uneasy till their children had submitted to the rite, lest, 
dying unbaptized, they should fall into perdition! Being 
baptized, of course they were admitted to the Eucharist, were 
confirmed as members of the church, and, whatever their 
interior character, heirs of eternal glory. For proof of this 
see Neander’s Church History, vol. 1. pp. 314, 315, 333, 
646; vol. Il. pp. 319, 320. 

But not only is the argument from history, but also from 
apostolic usage, given up, as we have already seen, by some 
ot the most respectable advocates of infant baptism. How 
then, it may well be asked, do they maintain the practice, 
and upon what ground especially do they defend its authority ? 


* The following is a translation of the above:—*“ He answered, Because those 
apostles and teachers who preached the name of the Son of God, dying after they 
had received his faith and power, preached to them who were dead before, and gave 
to them the seal. They went down therefore into the water with them, and again 
came up. But these went down while they were yet alive, and came up again 
alive; whereas those who were before dead went down dead and came up alive,”— 
Book Third, Similitude 9. 
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On precisely the same ground that many of the Catholics 
defend it, that namely of development. The church, say 
they, was gradually established, and in process of time, by 
a natural law of evolution or development, various usages, 
and among the rest, the baptism of infants, grew out of that 
development. The gospel is a universal benefit, and as 
Christian families are constituted to raise up a “ holy seed,” 
and since all need regeneration, and Christ, to use the lan- 
guage of Irenzeus, came to regenerate all, ‘ infants, ‘little 
ones, youths and elders ;” since, in a word, the church em- 
braces all ages and all conditions within her ample domain, 
it is proper that infants should be baptized, and thus intro- 
duced into the fold of God. ‘Thus Newman, ‘ Development 
of Christian Doctrine,’ p. 51, (Harper’s ed.,) says: “ If 
there was a point on which a rule was desirable from the 
first, it was concerning the course which Christian parents 
were bound to pursue towards their children. It would be 
natural indeed in any Christian father, in the absence of ex- 
press direction, to bring his children for baptism; such in 
this instance would be the practical development of his 
faith in Christ, and love for his offSpring ; sti/l a development 
at 1s,—necessarily required, yet, as far as we know,not pro- 
vided for his need by the Revelation, as originally given.” 

On precisely this ground, Neander, who, in general, is 
remarkably candid as well as accurate in his statements, 
after saying, (History, vol. I. p. 311,) ‘We have all 
reason for not deriving infant baptism from apostolic institu- 
tion, and the recognition of it which followed somewhat 
later, as an apostolical tradition, serves to confirm this hypoth- 
esis,’ adds: ‘ Irenzeus is the first church teacher in whom 
we find any allusion to infant baptism, and in his mode of 
expressing himself on the subject, he leads us at the same 
time to recognize its connection with the essence of the 
Christian consciousness ; he testifies of the profound Chris- 
tian idea, out of which infant baptism arose, and which pro- 
cured for it at length universal recognition. Irenzeus is wish- 
ing to show that Christ did not interrupt the progressive 
development of that human nature, which was to be sancti- 
fied by him, but sanctified it in accordance with its natural 
course of development.” 

Here then we have the origin of this practice, and the 
philosophy of the thing, which has already developed itselt 
into a monstrous form of error, constituting the church not 
of professed believers, but of families, and thus, in due time, 
making it national, formal and Papal. 
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At the close of Mr. Noel’s book, we have a brief section 
on the subject of free communion, which he defends with 
great earnestness, taking counsel, in this particular, from his 
natural predilections, and the generous impulses of his heart. 
He is anxious to embrace all Christian professors in the arms 
of fraternal affection, and would, therefore, admit them indis- 
criminately to the fellowship of the church. 

In our view, however, the point at issue lies deeper. The 
real question has reference to church organization, and 
church order, and not to any fraternal recognition of each 
other by Christians of different sects. The Baptists of this 
country are not unwilling to recognize their brethren, even 
those who differ from them the most; nay, they are anxious 
to tender to them the tokens of fraternal regard: but the 
decline to take the responsibility of inviting to church fel. 
lowship, and the enjoyment of all the privileges which this 
relation involves, those who are not yet baptized on a profes 
sion of their faith, or who substitute a form of their own 
for the ordinance of Christ. 

But we do not propose to enter upon a discussion of this 
important point. We make this statement of the Baptist 
position to show that the question is one which is to be settled, 
not by an appeal to fraternal feeling, but to the law of Christ 
in establishing the order of his own house. 

We shall pass to a conclusion of this review by giving, in 
a condensed and comprehensive form, Mr. Noel’s reasons for 
‘¢ free communion,” and then, as a reply to them, his own 
reasons for being baptized before joining a Baptist church, 
and partaking of its communion, and some admissions which 
he makes in the course of the discussion. 

1. ‘There are many Pzedobaptists who love and serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Ought we not to honor them as such; 
— we not to recognize them at ‘ their Father’s table? ” 

2. “The Word of God enjoins us thus to recognize and 
honor them.” It commands us, notwithstanding their errors, 
to ‘* receive them,” as Christ has ‘** received them.” 

3. ‘ Allin primitive times were baptized on a profession of 
their faith, and on this ground partook of the communion: 
but we cannot reason from this in favor of excluding unbap- 
tized persons now; for circumstances have changed. In 
apostolic times a refusal or neglect of baptism, or the substi- 
tution of anything for baptism, would have been proof of 
disobedience ; now it is proof only of mistake or error. The 
godly Pzedobaptist is no more a disobedient unbeliever than 
the strictest of the Baptists who would exclude him.” 
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4. “ The pious Pzdobaptist is bound to confess Christ,” and. 
as he cannot “ confess him by baptism because he believes it 
to be wrong,” ought he not to confess him in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, ‘‘ especially when he earnestly desires to do so?” 

5. ‘If you sanction the error of the Paedobaptist by admit- 
ting him to communion, you sanction it no less by all other 
fraternization with him; on which ground you are bound to 
exclude from your fellowship all whom you imagine to be in 
error. If however you ought thus to fraternize with him, by 
parity of reasoning, you ought to admit him to the Lord’s 
table.” 

6. ‘* Close communion has a tendency to produce injurious 
effects upon those who practise it. It pitied a narrow and 
formal spirit.”’ 

7. ‘In a word, it is a system of exclusion, inconsistent with 
the spirit and design of Christianity, while free communion 
conforms to the genius‘of the gospel, and binds all disciples 
together in holy and enduring ties. The one checks free 
inquiry, and thus injures Baptist sentiments ; the other pro- 
motes such inquiry, and thence tavors the spread of Baptist 
sentiments.” Pp. 297-313. 

The following are Mr. Noel’s statements and concessions, 
which we place in contrast with the above, as supplying the 
means of an adequate reply :— 

1. “The mixture of the church and the world has been 
one of the most fatal evils which have hindered the progress 
of the gospel.” (Infant baptism has been one of the princi- 

al means of encouraging this “ mixture.”) ‘* Baptism” 
the immersion of believers, Mr. N. means,) “is in some degree 
a preventive of this evil.” P. 279. 

2. ‘ The first effect of infant baptism is to abolish almost 
entirely in any church and in any nation the baptism of 
believers.” It has originated, or at least perpetuated the 
doctrine of “ baptismal regeneration, and of national and 
merely formal Churches.” Pp. 281, 284, 285. 

3. ‘There is no instance in the New Testament of any 
ag who was converted to Christ after he commissioned 

is disciples to baptize, coming to the Lord’s table unbaptized ; 
a person who should do so now would place himself in a 
situation unlike that of all the Christians during the ministry 
of the apostles.” Pp. 290, 291. 

4. ‘* A person sprinkled in infancy may, indeed, have pro- 
fessed his faith in Christ by coming to the Lord’s table, and 
in other ways ; but he has never made a baptismal profession 
of faith, according to Christ’s commands both implied and 
expressed.” P. 291. 
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5. Being unbaptized such an one ought to be baptized ; 
for ‘ thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” P. 292. 
‘‘ When the Quaker, on recognizing the doctrine of water 
baptism, after it may be years of Christian profession, is 
baptized, he fulfils an act of nghteousness after the example 
of Christ. Exactly in the same degree does each unbaptized 
disciple of Christ who is i, ge fulfil it: in honoring bap- 
tism he honors Christ who has instituted it.” P. 294. 

6. Our influence upon others ought to be regarded. ‘ Bap- 
tism, as a profession of faith in Christ, being of great impor- 
tance, it should be earnestly commended (by example) to the 
attention of all unconverted persons,—all such ought to begin 
their religious profession by being baptized.” ‘ Your neglect 
of i will confirm theirs.” P. 295. 

7. “The practice of admitting to the Lord’s table none 
who are unbaptized is sanctioned by the usage of nearly all 
Christian Churches, because nearly all reject unbaptized 
persons from the Lord’s table.” P. 296. 

8. ‘If Paedobaptists claim the admission of the validity of 
their baptism, we are obliged to refuse their claim, because 
truth does not allow it.” P. 298. 

9. ‘* That there is an instituted connection between bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, I freely admit ; and it is no less 
clear, that after the institution of baptism by our Lord, no 
person who refused to be baptized was ever admitted in any 
Christian church to that supper.” P. 303. ‘I own that he 
(the Pzedobaptist) is unbaptized.” P. 306. ‘‘ We must 
never do evil that good may come.” P. 307. 

In taking leave of Mr. Noel’s book, we beg to thank him 
for his valuable contribution to the cause of truth. Though 
his views of communion will not meet the concurrence of 
Baptists of the United States, yet, should it be agreeable to 
Mr. Noel to honor this country with a visit, we have no doubt 
that a general and cordial welcome would prove to him that 
they nevertheless appreciate justly his powerful advocacy 
of the views which lie at the basis of the denomination, and 
admire the Christian firmness with which he has followed his 
convictions of duty. R. T. 
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Axr. IL—THE ORIGIN, AND POLITICAL LIFE OF THE 
ENGLISH RACE. 


The Saxons in England; a History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By Joun 
MircuHett Kemsie. London. 1849. 


Tue work whose title is placed at the head of this article is 
one of many that have been produced by the lately revived 
spirit of research into the antiquities of the nations of modern 
Europe. Hitherto these inquiries have been pursued only by 
a few antiquaries, and their laborious researches have hardly 
been thought worthy of attention by the great majority of the 
learned world ; still less have they been thought worthy of 
the study of politicians, and men engaged in the active pur- 
suits of life. But within the last twenty years a great change 
has been wrought in the spirit of historical students, while their 
number has been greatly increased. Indeed it may be said that 
within this period Modern History has been created. The works 
of men like Guizot and Augustin Thierry and their worthy 
compeers in France, and Turner, Thorpe, Bosworth, Pal- 

ave and Kemble in England, have laid open sources of in- 
Sitiiniiticm which have been imperfectly known and studied by 
former historians. The results of these men’s labors have been 
given to the public in popular form, and a widely extended 
interest in this class of studies has been excited, and the close 
relation of such studies to the history of the political, moral 
and intellectual life of nations, has been clearly seen and 
fully appreciated. 

In this day of revolutions, when a total reconstruction of 
human society and government is fiercely called for by re- 
formers, who act on the assumption that there has been no God 
in the past, and that whatever is is necessarily wrong, it may 
be well for us to turn our attention to those laws of orowth by 
which the Supreme Being indicates his will in the affairs 
of nations. The experience of the past in history is but the 
revelation of God’s will. Whatever system of polity is con- 
structed in bold disregard of the historical development of the 
political life of a given nation, contains within itself the germs 
of disorder and decay. 

In studying the life of the English race, the work of Mr. 
Kemble is an important assistance. His labors in editing the 
mass of ancient documents, published in six volumes under 
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the name of “‘ Codex Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici,” have pre- 
pared him to give exact and curious information on many dis- 
puted points in English antiquities, as well as comprehensive 
views of the infancy of our race. Mr. Kemble inclines more 
than any of his predecessors to historical skepticism, looking 
upon the story of Hengist and Horsa as a mere myth, having 
no foundation in fact. The reasons for thus doubting the 
account of Bede and all the succeeding chroniclers, seem to 
us exceedingly unsatisfactory. No doubt much that j is fabu- 
lous has in the lapse of ages gathered around the story of the 
Saxon migrations. It may be that our author is right in think- 
ing with Lappenberg, that Germans have been settled from 
the time of the Roman invasions on the eastern coasts of 
Britain; but that there was a special immigration of Germans 
for a special cause, about the middle of the fifth century, all 
the chroniclers are unanimous in affirming, and in the absence 
of proof to the contrary it is reasonable to believe them. Ex- 
cessive skepticism is as likely to lead the historian astray as 
excessive credulity. The fashion of resolving every historical 
fact about which there are exaggerated or doubtful statements 
into a myth, is as destructive to true historical science as the 
easy faith that led the older scholars to believe everything true 
that has come down to us written in Greek or Latin; or that 
could receive Geoffrey of Monmouth or the Irish chronicles as 
veritable histories. 

Mr. Kemble is very evidently disposed to survey the 
Anglo-Saxon constitution ftom the monarchical point of 
view. While he represents justly the ancient Saxon polity, he 
seems willing to lose sight of the fact that it continued with 
much of its life and vigor, so far as it regards the local admin- 
istration of affairs, till the Conquest. Without following in 
order the particular statements of Mr. Kemble, we propose to 
trace out in a cursory way the origin and political life of the 
English race, making free use of whatever sources of informa- 
ation we can command, without encumbering our pages with 
references. 

We belong to a wide-spread and ancient race, and it may 
be interesting and important for us to ascertain so far as pos- 
sible our moral and intellectual position in the world’s history. 
Every nation and every race has such a position in the moral 
geography and chronology of the world, and the importance 
of this position is the measure of the significance and value 
of its history. History is not necessarily valuable as de- 
scribing the actions of beings who have borne the human 
form, but as it marks the means and the relative rapidity of 
human development—of human progress. 
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The tribe of Phenician slaves fleeing from the avenging 
sword of the Egyptian to the desert valleys of Mount Sinai, is 
of more importance to the world than all the arts and learnin 
of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, for they were to be the de- 
positaries of that wonderful Hebrew Book that has made such 
a mark on the ages since past. The destruction of one Swiss 
Canton, or New-England State, would be a greater loss to the 
world than whole nations of Siberians or Tartars. 

There are historical races as well as historical men. The 
hope of our world hangs, humanly speaking, on a very small 
portion of its vast population. This portion consists of those 
races whose moral position is in advance of the rest of man- 
kind. On their fidelity in the discharge of their trust depends 
the character of the future. God guides these races. He 
uses them for his high and holy purposes. He sends a Moses 
and a fiery pillar and a cloud to lead the Hebrews from bond- 
age to freedom, for he had a work for them to perform. He 
trains them to obedience and civil order by a forty years’ so- 
journ in the wilderness. He sends them seers with light from 
heaven ; and even in their terrible punishments for degeneracy 
and sin, when with a mark set upon them they become a by- 
word and a hissing and a shaking of the head to the nations, 
they bear in their inflexible enthusiasm and power of endur- 
ance the impress of the archangel ruined. God gave intellec- 
tual acuteness and the delicate sense of beauty to the Greeks 
—*‘ the vision and the faculty divine’—that they might show 
to all the world that neither beauty embodied in the choicest 
forms of plastic art—nor poetry such as flowed in the liquid 
numbers of the Ionic ballad, ‘the tale of Troy divine,” or 
swept over the solemn harp of Eschylus, or poured forth in 
stormy dithyrambics from the deep-throated Pindar—not elo- 
quence such as “ shook the arsenal,’’ not philosophy such as 
Socrates brought from heaven and Plato taught beneath the 
plane trees of the Academy, was powerful enough so to train 
and educate a race that it could impregnate the world with 
the germs of moral order and progress. God gave Rome to 
be the legislator of the ancient world, that the power of 
organization and law without a basis in the law of revelation 
might be tried in their utmost perfection—that the capacity of 
a military aristocracy with its arms of iron might be tried to 
resist the tendency to disintegration in ancient society, without 
a moral power to change the heart and introduce the pulses 
of a new life into the veins of the dying nations. It is foreign 
to our purpose to allude even to more of the historical races 


of earth—to the Theocracy of Egypt—to the priestly and 
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military castes of the East—to the recently disinterred monu- 
ments of Assyrian glory. 

We shall use the term race not perhaps with technical 
accuracy, but simply to denote the English and the Lowland 
Scotch and their descendants in both hemispheres. 

Belonging as we do by our lineage to the Gothic stock, 
and consequently, in the ordinary sense of the term, to 
the modern world, we often speak of ourselves as of mod- 
ern origin, as if our blood and institutions were of 
yesterday. ‘Though the English nation properly speaking 
had its rise (and thus we shall consider it for our present 
purpose) when the standard of the ‘white horse’ was 
unrolled by the Saxon and Norse pirates on the shores of 
Britain, still as an integral portion of that great tribe of peoples 
stretching from the Ganges to Iceland, we are ancient. Our 
ancestors were not separated by an impassable gulf from the 
gray fathers of the Old World. We are not destitute of the 
evidence ofa remote past. ‘ We are of earth’s first blood, and 
our language is the title deed of our descent.” Our noble 
mother tongue received its ‘ form and pressure”? and drew 
the springs of its life from the high plains of Western Asia. 
Every sentence we utter tells the comparative philologist 
that the fathers of the stern Roman and the elegant Greek 
were our fathers also, and that the swarthy Brahmin of the 
Ganges and the fire worshipper of the land of Zoroaster belong 
to the same wide-extended family of nations. 

A nation or a race has a life as well as an individual man, 
and all its history is the development and modification in 
various ways of that kind of mental activity and moral char- 
acter that makes this life distinct and peculiar. Our national 
life has been drawn from that combination of Scandinavian, 
Saxon and Frisian elements known by the name of Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon the circumstances under 
which it was at first developed. We may suppose that the 
primary cause of the last great German emigration to Great 
Briiain was the extended movement of nations which followed 
the uruption of the Huns into Europe. ‘Those German war- 
riors who had for so many centuries withstood the power of 
Rome, who under Arminius had cut in pieces the legions of 
Varus, divided, defeated and disheartened, were swept on in 
the whirlwind of the Hunnic cavalry and compelled to 
relinquish their ancient seats by the general displacement of 
the nations which followed. They were in part forced to 
seek a retreat beyond the sea, and eagerly followed the stand- 
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ards of Hengist and Cerdic, of Ella and Edda, tothe island where 
their descendants were destined to play such a part in the 
drama of history. The mighty heart of Rome had nearly 
ceased to beat, and the life-blood of her power was no longer 
sent to the extremities. The hour of her final agony was 
drawing nigh, hastened on by the hordes of Genseric and 
Attila. It was in all parts of Europe a time of confusion and 
turmoil, but it witnessed the birth of the modern world. The 
Burgundians and the Visigoths had encamped in southern 
Gaul and Spain. The shadow of the Roman power still 
lingered in northern Gaul under the administration of the 
Patrician Etius. The Ripuarian and Salian Franks were 
gathering their tribes on the western banks of the Rhine, soon 
under Clovis to smite down the Romans at Soissons and the 
Visigoths at Vouglé, and lay the foundations of the empire of 
St. Louis and Napoleon. ‘The very year before the landing 
of the Saxons in Britain, if we may trust the uncertain 

chronology of this dark and turbulent period, the great ques- 
tion had been decided on the plains between the Seine and 
the Marne, whether the Mongo] or the German should give 
law to the forming empires of western Europe. Attila, 
the “Scourge of God,” was met at Chalons, and, inthat dreadful 
battle whose story is invested with such horror by the poets 
and chroniclers of the time, driven back finally from the 
West. The century during which, if we follow the chroni- 
clers, the Saxons were effecting the conquest of Britain, was 
rendered memorable in the Eastern Empire by the reign of 
Justinian, the codification of the Roman law, and the short- 
lived triumphs of Belisarius and Narses. It was an age of 
movement and disorder and apparent confusion. But in the 
midst of these chaotic elements we can now see the workings 
of Providence. ‘These masses of barbarian life were soon to 
arrange themselves into strata of races, and harden and crys- 
tallize into the crust of modern society. 

It is foreign to our present purpose to enter into an ethnogra- 
phical examination of the number and relative proportion of the 
elements which have contributed to form the English race. It 
is enough for our present purpose to state what will be admit- 

ted by all—that the mixture of Saxon, Norse, and Frisian 
elements called, as we have already hinted, Anglo-Saxon, is 
that which has given character to, or absorbed all others. It 
has overlaid the Celtic below it, and absorbed the Norman 
above it, while it has pervaded and given character to every 
thing that is distinctive in English social life, polity, language, 
and literature. The ancient Britons have given very little of the 
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form and pressure to English law, government or character. 
We suppose, though contrary to the general opinion, that large 
numbers of the Celtic inhabitants were enslaved in the centuries 
of war between them and the Danes and Saxons, and formed 
at a later period the body of Theows in Saxon times, and the 
serfs that cultivated the feudal acres under the successors of 
the Conqueror—the ‘villains regardant,” and “ villains in 
gross,” described by Littleton—and still later the poorer 
tenants at will and the holders of small farms by servile ten- 
ure. ‘The Norman-French army of William, in connection 
with the few wealthy Saxon families who managed by time- 
ly submission to save their estates, formed the old feudal 
nobility and gentry, and are to this day represented by the 
more ancient noble and gentle English families. If we may 
credit the account of William of Malmsbury, the Normans were 
superior in education and cultivation of the arts of civilized life 
to the Anglo-Saxons. Having been placed by the events 
of the Conquest in the position of lords of the land, freed 
from all apprehension of want and from the necessity of 
labor so long as the ascendency of their own race should 
continue, they necessarily were soldiers and politicians. The 
high places in the Church, too, were filled by those of the 
dominant race whose cupidity or ambition could be thus 
gratified. The Normans, thus holding the soil of England by 
conquest, and consequently all offices of emolument and 
honor and trust, gained power by the exercise of their facul- 
ties, and for a fimé outstripped the ruder Saxons in the 
march of civilization and improvement. They formed what 
in the language of Burke may be called ‘the Corinthian 
capitals of society.” They have given tone to the order 
which they founded, and as in the process of time men of 
talent have fought and forced their way from other races into 
the ranks of the English nobility, they have become imbued 
with the old Norman traditions, and become partakers of the 
spirit of those fierce barons whoreceived the titles to their broad 
acres from the sword of the Conqueror. Though much that 
is great and worthy in the English annals is connected with 
this race, it cannot be denied that they have been in every 
age, as a whole, the oppressors of the people. They have had 
interests apart from the body of the nation. They have been 
a foreign element in the State. The spirit of caste, their 
landed estates, their hereditary privileges, have placed them 
under the most powerful temptations to be recreant to the 
cause of progress and freedom. Whoever from their ranks 
espouses heartily and efficiently the cause of the people, is so 
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far false to his order and to his own family interest. Ever 
step of real advance on the part of the masses of the English 
population, renders the hold of the nobles upon their privileges 
less strong. 

Beneath these Corinthian capitals of English society, 
stand the plain shafts of the columns of English power—the 
middling interest, those who form the rank and file of the 
nation, the substantial citizens and merchants in the towns, 
and the yeomanry in the country. These are the representa- 
tives of the Anglo-Saxon portion of the population. This 
class have, in every age, been the depositaries of those privi- 
leges and principles, those aspirations after liberty and that 
jealousy of oppression, that are birthrights and character- 
istics of the “true-born Englishman.” ‘This portion of the 
English people has infused its spirit into the lower orders, 
who are the descendants of the old servile part of the popu- 
lation, and have continually assisted them in forcing them- 
selves upward, and in claiming their proper influence in 
society and government. These men, intermediate between 
the other two strata of English society, have formed the House 
of Commons. They consolidated the Reformation. The 
smote down Charles I. and Laud. T hey carried the Petition 
of Right. They formed the armies of Cromwell. They ex- 
pelled the Stuarts. They have emancipated the Catholics. 
They have passed the Reform Bill, and repealed the Corn 
Laws. We do not mean to intimate that members of the 
patrician order have not contributed, more or less, to all these 
objects, but the body of the nobility have been their opponents. 

Doubtless the distinction of races in England has been 
made to account for too many facts by such men as Michelet 
and Thierry, and we are not unaware that historical general- 
izations, like all others, contain in them an element of error, 
inasmuch as they are inadequate statements of separate facts 
in the same degree that they are general. Individual excep- 
tions to these statements occur spontaneously to the minds of 
all persons at all familiar with English history; still we 
believe that an accurate classification of all the known facts 
will sustain the views which we have given. English histo- 
rians do not, for obvious reasons, wish to give prominence to 
the facts which show that the distinction of orders and privi- 
leges in their constitution, had its origin in a barbaric conquest, 
in which justice and mercy were alike disregarded. Never- 
theless we should remember that the person who in 
modern times most successfully directed attention to this 
view of the distinctions in English society, was a high 
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Tory and a profoundly learned black-letter scholar—the 
Wizard of the North—the author of Ivanhoe. Thierry, who 
acknowledges Scott as his master, has given for his views an 
array of authorities more copious than any historian of that 
period ; and we are not aware that any formal refutation of 
the general views of Thierry has been attempted, further than 
is implied in the suggestion of modifications where the French 
love of generalization has carried himtoofar. Itshould be borne 
in mind, also, that the statements which we make have ref- 
erence to the English part of England, exclusive of any dis- 
cussion of the influence of that portion of the Celtic inhabi- 
tants who made their strongholds “ mountains of Wales 
and Cumberland. 

In the process of centuries, these two strata of population 
have nearly changed places. The shrinking and fearful com- 
moners, who were summoned “ad consentiendum” merely 
as a form, who debated on matters of state in constant peril 
of their ears or the dungeons of the Tower, have become the 
great power in the State. The lords, once the great heredi- 
tary council of a monarch nearly abaiebe now find their chief 
duty to consist in feeble attempts to clog the action of the 
lower house, or in quietly registering its decrees. In spite of 
all its ancient glories, the House of Peers has become a mere 
nullity in the majestic presence of the Commons of Great 
Britain. Whatever may be said of the amalgamation of the 
Norman and Saxon races in England, no one can deny that 
their spirit and traditions are sever ally retained by the nobil- 
ity and commonalty of the present day. The watchwords, 
the feelings, the inner life of these two classes, are as reall 
Norman and Saxon as they were in the days of William 
Rufus or Richard Plantagenet. The life of races outlives 
centuries of revolution, of progress and change. 

Again, the colonies of England have gone forth mainly from 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of her people. The nobility and 
gentry have had in general no motive for leaving permanently 
their native country, and until lately the ancient servile por- 
tion wanted the means and the enterprise to emigrate. This 
naturally leads us to speak of ourselves as a “part of the 
English race. We are too much accustomed to speak of our 
countrymen as a separate people from those of the mother 
land. But, however we may be separated from her by the 
broad Atlantic, and distinguished by a part of our religious 
and political institutions, we cannot forget that not only our lan- 
guage and literature, but all the essential foundations of our 
social and political fabric, belong not so much to us as to the 
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race of which we form a part. Moreover, our institutions 
and national character have been drawn pre-eminently from 
that element which makes up the great middle class of English 
society. 

The struggle between the Puritans and Cavaliers was, in 
its leading ‘features, marked by the original distinction be- 
tween Saxon and Norman. While we admit that there were 
individual instances in which this distinction will not hold, we 
still believe that the great body of the supporters of Charles 
I. and Laud were representatives either in blood or spirit of the 
old Norman families. It is true that the lowest portion of the 
peasantry followed in general the opinions of the landed 
gentry and nobility, whose tenants they were, with a sort of 
mechanical stupidity, and were good Protestants under Ed- 
ward VI. and good Catholics under Mary. But this was by no 
means true of the best portion of the middle class. The 
stronghold of Protestantism at the Reformation, and of Puritan- 
ism during the Commonwealth, was among those who formed 
the middle stratum of the English population, the sturdy 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxons, at an equal remove from 
degradation on the one hand, and effeminate refinement on the 
other. It was from this portion of the English people that the 
great mass of the colonists of America + sprung, and though 
other races have mingled freely with them, they have given the 
stamp to our national life and character. ‘The American colo- 
nists then as a body have sprung from the heart of the English 
nation, not from the highest nor from the lowest portion in 
point of rank, but from those who have been the originators 
and guardians of all that is noble in the career of England. 
The United States then is another England, relieved from the 
crushing weight of an Aristocracy and a State Hierarchy on the 
one hand, and from the servile and degraded poor that lie at 
the base of the social fabric on the other. We are sprung 
from the best blood of the race, the solid, hardy, liberty-loving 
Anglo-Saxons, having a slight intermixture of the Norman 
and Celtic, to give life and mobility to the less showy, but 
more manly and vigorous original stock. 

We have no sympathy with that false patriotism that 
affects to consider it disgraceful to owe the foundation of our 
literature and character and political institutions to the noble 
land of our fathers. Our national recollections, our great ideas 
are a common inheritance that has not been divided among 
the heirs. Our fathers sat in the Witenagemotes of Alfred, they 
fought with Harold at Hastings, and rallied in the ranks of the 
retainers ofthe Baronsat Runnymede—they charged the French 
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knights with their clouds of clothyard arrows at Azincourt— 
they followed Richard of the lion heart to the land of the 
Saviour, and formed the mailed bands who planted the cross 
of St. George on the towers of Acre and Joppa and Ascalon. 
They laughed over the satire of Piers Ploughman and the 
Mirror for Magistrates, and followed with childish delight the 
Journey of the Canterbury Pilgrims with Chaucer. They 
read with solemn joy the quaint pages of Wickliffe’s Bible— 
and listened with young enthusiasm to the ‘ wood notes 
wild”? of the Swan of Avon. It was for the ancient and 
undoubted privileges of Englishmen that our fathers contended 
unto blood, during the colomal and revolutionary period. 
The old customs brought from the woods of Germany and 
incorporated into the English common law, are administered 
by every justice of the peace from Maine to Georgia. The 
decisions of Westminster Hall are cited as authority on the 
circuits of our Western forests, and in the august assembly 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This race is substantially one wherever it has been planted. 
Its influence and character may for general purposes be con- 
sidered as uniform, however it may temporarily have been 
affected by the admixture of foreign elements. This race 
too has spread over the world, and has carried with it every- 
where its own peculiar life and power. 

Such is this English race. We have now to ask, what has 
it done in the past, and what may we expect from it in the 
future? An answer to this question would involve the 
development of its political, intellectual, and moral life—its 
government, its literature, and its religion. But at present we 
propose to limit our remarks to the first of these three topics. 

It has been pretty generally admitted that in the science and 
practice of State-building the English are in advance of allother 
men. This we might take for granted, but it may be madeto ap- 
pear with additional distinctness, if we can ascertain some of the 
elements, aside from the inherent power of the race, that have 
kept alive that system of laws and polity which has been the 
foundation of free States wherever it has been planted. 
What then is the inner life, the germ of that political organ- 
ism, which the race has carried with it in all its wanderings 
from Australia to Oregon, and which has everywhere been 
fruitful of freedom and blessing? Much has been written on 
the English Constitution and on that of the United States that 
does not touch the peculiar principle that forms their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. This principle for the sake of 
brevity we shall call the confederation of distinct local govern- 
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ments. It was to a certain extent common to all the 
Gothic tribes, and was founded on the feeling of personal 
independence which marked those fierce barbarians that con- 
quered Rome. This led them to be jealous of centralization, 
and to adopt a government that provided in the highest 
degree for the security of personal rights. 

So far as our knowledge of the German and Scandinavian 
tribes in early times extends, we everywhere find traces of 
local governments springing from the will and power of the 
people of the district governed. This local or rather personal 
government of small bodies of men, was the differential ele- 
ment, the ‘original monad” of Gothic political society. 
These distinct governments were formed primarily not with 
reference to the State, but with reference to the convenience 
and liberty of the individual man, and general governments 
or States were integrations of this differential element. It has 


. 5 . . . . 
been the habit of most English historians and lawyers, in 


accordance with the notion that the king is the fountain of 
justice, to represent all local courts to have received their 
power from the central government of the State, in which, to 
adopt the language of Blackstone, ‘ as in a general reservoir, 
all the executive authority of the law was lodged, and from 
which justice was dispersed to every part of the nation by 
distinct yet communicating ducts and channels.”’ Blackstone 
uses these words when, following the monkish chronicler 
Ingulphus, he attributes to Alfred the division of England 
into counties and hundreds. Now it is clear that these terri- 
torial subdivisions existed wherever the Gothic nations have 
been planted, and moreover that in every case the power of the 
crown has originally been drawn from the local organization, 
instead of the contrary process. 

Among the Scandinavians the integral community was the 
Heerad or Hundred, or perhaps the quarters or tithings which 
existed within the Herad. Among the old Swedes the chief 

man of the Heerad was called the Heradzhoffiing. When this 
office became vacant, the Laghman, or head of the shire, in 
which larger division the Hierad was included, summoned a 
meeting of the men of the Hundred, who chose twelve men, 
who with the Laghman were to elect three persons from the 
Hundred, one of whom was to be the Heradzhoffding. This 
officer, with a body of twelve or six men, exercised a juris- 
diction over all the inhabitants of the district, similar to that 
of the Saxon hundred courts, and the leet courts of later times 
in England. By this court, bridges were built, and roads 
mended, and all disputes decided, arising out of the occupa- 
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tion of land. This court also exercised criminal jurisdiction 
over all offenders of whatever character. It was to be held 
once a week, and all landholders within the district owed 
‘‘suit and service”’ to it, and were fined for non-attendance. 
Each “ Laghsagha,” or shire, contained within it several 
‘*Herads.” ‘The executive magistrate of this larger division 
was selected by the dwellers in the shire, in the same man- 
ner as was the magistrate of the ‘*‘ Hundred.” These magis- 
trates were called ‘‘ Lawmen,” and were assisted by a jury 
of twelve of the inhabitants of the shire, elected for that 
purpose. By the old law of Sweden, the king was elected 
by the Lawmen and standing juries of the different shires. 
These were to assemble in one place and give their voices 
by their foreman, and he who had the greatest number of 
voices was adjudged to be king. Moreover, any free-born 
Swede might be elected, but the law directed that the sons 
of the late king, if there were any, should have the prefer- 
ence. After his election the king was obligéd to ride through 
the land with the sun, and each shire accepted the king apart 
from the rest, and the king made his promises and oath anew. 
in each shire, and the commons of each also pledged sepa- 
rately their faith to the king. After this he was at liberty to 
be crowned at Upsala, of he chose to be, the laws evidently 
viewing this as a mere ceremony. 

This shows most clearly the existence in Sweden, in early 
times, of a sort of confederation of local governments, each 
having its origin within itself, and that the political power of 
the central “ respublica” was derived from these, and that the 
king was a president elected for life by the individual suf- 
frages of the several ‘‘ Laws,” or shires of the country. 

Just after the middle of the ninth century, Harold Harfar- 
ger, or Harold the Fair-haired, became, by conquest and 
usurpation, king of nearly the whole of Norway, and succeeded 
in abolishing most of the popular customs of the country, and 
filling the magistracies, which had been formerly elected by 
the inhabitants of the districts, with creatures and re AT 
of hisown. This created a disturbance among the lovers of 
the old institutions of the country, and induced them to migrate 
in large bodies to the Shetlands and Orkneys, to France and 
Iceland. In the last named island they fixed themselves 
in numbers, and there developed and established the ancient 
Norwegian polity. Here we find clear evidence of the exist- 
ence of local governments, confederated or represented in 
the government of the larger districts, and finally in that of 
the whole island. Soon after the colonists became established, 
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one of their number, Ulfliot, was sent to Norway, where 
he remained three years with Thorleif the Wise, renowned 
for his knowledge of the laws and usages of the parent coun- 
try. When Ulfliot returned to Iceland, he convoked a gen- 
eral assembly of the people, and a government republican in 
its form, and according with the ancient traditions and cus- 
toms of the parent country, was adopted. ‘The smallest 
division adopted was the ‘“hrepp,” a tract that should not 
contain less than twenty landholders, five of whom were to 
be elected by the inhabitants for the management of the affairs 
of the locality. These five were empowered to call a public 
meeting whenever they might deem it necessary to submit 
any question to the freemen who had elected them. In addi- 
tion to these small local divisions, there were thirteen districts, 
each having its ‘* Thing,” or Parliament, over which presided 
three ‘“‘ Godar,”’ or ‘gods,’ who were to be chosen from 
among those the most distinguished for their wisdom and love 
of justice. This district ‘‘ Thing” was held annually in the 
spring, and was attended by all the freemen in the district. 
It was called “ Var Thing,” var meaning “ cautious,” from 


? 

the same root as the English word ‘‘ wary.’ ‘These meetings 
were held in the open air, and served both for the discussion 
of public affairs and for the administration of justice. For 
this latter purpose, the three ‘‘ Godar”’ each selected twelve 
doomsmen to sit with him, as a sort of jury. Any one of 
these doomsmen, to whom either plaintiff or defendant might 
object, was to be instantly replaced by some other freeman in 
attendance, to whom no objection should be made. These 
three judges and thirty-six jurymen sat apart from the assem- 
bly within the doom ring, a circle formed of hazel twigs, or 
upright stones, connected by a rope. In the middle of the 
ring stood the ‘ blotsteinn,” a huge stone with a sharp ridge, 
ou which the backs of criminals, condemned to death by the 
doomsmen, were broken. 

Nextinorder above was the “‘ Al Thing,” or national assembly 
of the Icelanders. It was held annually in summer, and lasted 
sixteen days. A special police magistrate—a sort of sergeant- 
at-arms—was appointed to maintain order among the assem- 
bled people. Over the “‘ Al Thing”? presided the chief mag- 
istrate of the republic—the ‘‘ Law-saying Man,”—who was 
elected for life by the free suffrage of his fellow-citizens. For 
the purposes of the administration of justice, a doom ring was 
prepared, and within sat the Godar from each of the four 
quarters of the island, accompanied by their doomsmen. 
Over this body, seated on rows of stone seats within the doom 
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ring, presided the ‘* Law-saying Man,” or president of the 
republic. 

We have been thus particular in describing, after Palgrave 
and Mallet, the polity of the Norsemen, as it shadows forth 
that which we find in the Hundred Courts and Shire- 
moots and Witenagemotes of the Anglo-Saxons, from which 
our laws and institutions have descended. Indeed, the 
Angles (from whom the name England is derived) who set- 
tled Norfolk and Suffolk, the old kingdom of East and West 
Anglia, were Scandinavians. So probably were the Jutes 
who settled Kent. At a later period the Danes and other 
Norsemen spread themselves over the whole northern part of 
the island, and became after the Norman conquest incor- 
porated with the Saxon portion of the populations We have 
no so exact a statement of the internal organization of the 
Anglo-Saxon courts and legislative bodies as that which we 
have given of the Norsemen; but we may infer, with a good 
degree of certainty, that the primary idea of their legislative 
and judicial system was the same. 

Among the Saxons, the first territorial division was the 
Mark, a term denoting both the people and the boundaries 
of the district which they occupied. The Ga or Scir (shire) 
was made up of a number of Marks. In some place within 
it, the freemen met for the administration of justice, for the 
celebration of the rites of religion, or the exchange of property. 
These shires were probably the onginal kingdoms, and as 
these were consolidated into the kingdoms of the Octarchy 
so called, by conquest, by the natural ascendency of men 
of talent, and the introduction of the imperial ideas of the 
Roman clergy, the descendants of these ancient royal fami- 
lies were, as we have reason to suppose, retained as sub-kings 
or Earldormen of the several shires. Doubtless the Saxon 
‘‘eyning” was originally elective, and was simply a judge of a 
circuit. Incase of war some one of these was elected for the 
time as general, and his functions ceased when the war was 
finished. This is distinctly stated by Bede, and it is con- 
firmed by what Tacitus says of the German races generally. 
After the Saxons migrated into Britain, war was for many 
generations continual. They were encamped in an enemy’s 
country, and the functions of a general became permanent. 
This was the germ of the king of the later periods of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy. 

There seems to have been a distinction between the Mark 
and the Shire or Kingdom, and the Tithing and Hundred. 
The Mark and Shire appear to have been divisions having 
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reference mainly to the land, while the Tithing and Hundred 
formed a system of personal governments for keeping the 
peace. The nature of their connection with each other it is 
perhaps impossible definitely to ascertain. 

Thus much, however, is certain, that in each case the pow- 
er was exercised by the body of the freemen, and the tithing 
men or chief pledges and judges of the hundred court were 
in theory elected by them, and all variations from this were of 
the nature of usurpations. In these courts, springing from 
the local wants of the country, all the freemen met to assist 
in the dispensation and execution of justice, and in the enact- 
ment of such * by-laws” or town laws as were necessary 
for the common good. Here, with a few exceptions, their 
magistrates were elected, and all government not strictly na- 
tional in its character, or which was not of the nature of a ju- 
dicial appeal, was carried on. ‘The great Witenagemote of 
the the «se was a repetition of the same idea on a large 
scale. “What the tithing man was to the tithing, the gerefa or 
reeve to the shiremoot or hundred court, the king was to the 
Witenagemote or general assembly ofthe kingdom. Each ofthese 
larger divisions seems to have been a natural expansion of the 
smaller, as the increase of population on the same territory, 
and the complexity and importance of public interests, from 
time to time, demanded. Of the servile population, and the 
process by which the working of this polity, under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, effected their emancipation, we cannot 
now speak. Our purpose is a general one, and to those points 
alone which bear upon it, can we direct attention. 

That the same general local system of polity pervaded the 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian nations, we think all will 
admit. 

Even the organization of the cities and boroughs seems to 
have arisen from the same system of local governments. The 
separate jurisdiction of the aldermen in their wards, and their 
anion with a portion of the “ good men and true” of the inhabit- 
ants of each ward, and with the Port Reeve or Mayor, show 
evident traces of the deep-seated political ideas of the race. In 
old Saxony there are indications of the prevalence ofthe same 
ideas. The Gau or district described by Tacitus existed till 
it was destroyed by the wars of Charlemagne and the feudality 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The Gaugrave held a Gauding 
or Moot every six weeks. To this court all the tenants owed 

suit and service. From an attention to many facts it cannot be 
doubted that the original constitution of the old Saxons in- 
chine an election of a territorial municipality. In the 
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‘‘Marches”’ of the bishopric of Osnaburg, many townships 
elected their Holtzgraves as late as the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the estates of the abbey of ‘ Corbey,” a court called 
the Wruge Gericht was held once a year in the open air, and 
presided over by a Richter or judge chosen from among the 
‘“‘ Landsfolk.”” We see the same idea in the ‘ Malberg”’ or 
mount of council of the old Frankish chiefs, where the freemen 
of the tribe met for the dispensation of justice, and consultation 
on the matter of peace and war. It also appears among the 
Visigoths in Spain. The free constitution of Arragon resulting 
from this Gothic idea has been noted by all historians of that 
monarchy. 

Although we can only examine the Gothic polity by frag- 
ments, yet we are abundantly justified in the conclusion that 
it was essentially republican in its idea and spirit. We look 
upon the Saxon Octarchy as a body of rude republics, made 
up of confederated yet partially independent frankpledges, 
tithings, hundreds and shires. The king and Witenagemote 
were substantially a president with limited powers, and a 
supreme congress of the estates of the realm. This local 
government has been lost in nearly all the great Gothic states, 
exceptin those of the English race, and supplanted by the Roman 
system of imperial centralization. In England this was par- 
tially effected by the Norman conquest and the influence of the 
Roman clergy. 

Beneath the Norman king, strengthening his claim by the 
imperial traditions brought by the priests from the Vatican, 
and the iron framework of mail-clad barons which the victory 
of William fastened upon England, there has ever beat the 
mighty heart of the Saxon race, heaving with love for those 
institutions which brought justice to every man’s door, 
and secured to all a trial by their neighbors, where their char- 
acter could have its due weight in estimating their guilt or 
innocence. It was the principles of the Gothic polity that the 
barons availed themselves of in their struggles against the king. 
And while they claimed the ancient rights and privileges of 
Englishmen at Runnymede solely for themselves, without the 
most distant regard to the rank and file of their vassals, so 
potent was the influence of the principles of Magna Charta, 
that they have wrought out the emancipation of all classes, and 
made the ‘ liber homo” commensurate with the population of 
the British empire. Our space will not permit us to chronicle the 
fortunes of the various elements of the Saxon polity under the 
Plantagenets and Tudors. Sheriffs of counties were elective 


till the time of Edward II., when on the plea that the popular 
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elections were tumultuous the right of electing them was given 
to the chancellor, treasurer and judges. Coroners, also, are 
still elected by freeholders in the county court. Justices of the 
peace were mainly elective till the time of the usurpation of 
Edward III., when by act of Parliament it was ordained ‘ that 
trusty men,” that is, men in the interest of the new king, 
‘should be assigned to keep the peace.” These new justices 
were appointed under the great seal by the king, and the cus- 
tom still remains. Although the trial by jury, in the modern 
sense of the terms, was not perfected till about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, it is an undoubted remnant of the old 
hundred courts of the Saxon age. ‘Though when we look at 
the imperfection of the Saxon mode of trial by compurgators, 
and compare it with modern usages, we may wonder at the 
attachment of the English people to it; still, in the words of 
Hallam, ‘‘ We have but to place ourselves for a few moments 
in imagination among the English of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and we may better understand why they cherished 
and panted for the judicium parium or trial by their peers, or, 
as it is emphatically styled, trial by the country. It stood in 
opposition to foreign lawyers and foreign law, to the chicane 
and subtlety, the dilatory and expensive, though accurate tech- 
nicalities of Normandy, to tribunals where their good name 
could not stand them in stead, nor the tradition of their neigh- 
bors support their claim. For the sake of these, for the main- 
tenance of the laws of Edward the Confessor, as in pious 
reverence they termed every Anglo-Saxon usage, they were 
willing to encounter the noisy rudeness of the county court, and 
the sway of a potent adversary.” 

As there have been in England, since the Norman conquest, 
two races in spirit and feeling, if not always absolutely in 
blood, so have there been two systems of polity; the one a 
monarchy founded in a conquest, and imbued with the abso- 
lute ideas of the Roman civil and canon law, and surrounded 
by an aristocracy whose ancestors had won their lordships 
by the sword or received them as a gift from the monarch. 
The other system has been that which our rude German and 
Scandinavian fathers brought with them from the Elbe and the 
Baltic. It is a republican system substantially, the primary 
elements of which were the frankpledge, the tithing, the 
hundred, the shire where all local laws were made, and where 
justice was administered by the freeholders in their primary 
capacity. These assemblies delegated their power from circle 
to circle, till it reached the great assembly of the ‘“‘ Witan” of 
the country, who chose the king or confirmed his election, 
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defined his power, and assisted him in making treaties and 
exercising all the legislative and judicial functions not per- 
formed by the local courts. 

These two systems have acted and reacted on each other ; 
the one has furnished the republican and the other the despotic 
element in the English government. Various circumstances 
in the course of centuries have given sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the other the predominance. The Conquest was 
the triumph of Roman imperial centralization. England was 
given to William under the seal of the Fisherman. A conse- 
crated banner waved over the horde of Norman robbers who 
landed at Pevensey. Saxon bishops were replaced by the 
creatures of the Conqueror and the Pope, who thought more of 
the punctual payment of Peter-pence than of the liberties of 
England. Saxon monks rebelled against their Norman ab- 
bots. Saxon clergymen refused to bow to the wolves who 
devoured the flock of God, to bishops who, clad in armor, as 
members of the Church militant in more senses than one, had 
swung battle-axes and couched lances against their brothers 
at Hastings. The spiritual power of Lanfranc, by its control 
over the conscience, at length consolidated the power of the 
Conqueror, and the Normans in turn became the fast friends 
of the Church. Centralization, promoted and strengthened by 
both crosier and sword, held its sway till Magna Charta was 
wrested from the pusillanimous John. Again it was weakened 
by the wars of the Roses, and recovered new vigor under the 
strong-minded and tyrannical Tudors. During this whole 
period the traditions of Saxon liberty were remembered and 
cherished in the hearts of the people. Beneath the iron aris- 
tocracy and imperial absolutism of the age of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, the smouldering fires of republicanism were ever 
alive and burning. Under the Stuarts, Romanism and Saxon- 
ism measured their strength in deadly conflict, and when the 
cannon of the Parliament. had blown into fragments the aris- 
tocracy and court, we find the materials for the glorious Com- 
monwealth rising into view, as fresh‘ and vigorous as when 
*‘England’s darling” Alfred wore his crown in the midst of 
the great assembly of his ‘* Witan” and clergy, and ‘ God’s 
people” from all ‘parts of the realm. _Every real advance 
of the English people towards liberty in modern times, has 
been made by reviving the spirit of the old polity of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

However much we may see that is defective in the consti- 
tution of England, thus much we are certain of, that it has 
within it the germs of popular liberty. The basis of repre- 
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sentation must continually grow wider. Aside from the wealth 
of its members, the House of Lords is amere pageant. It is 
the peerage that seeks men of talent now in England, not they 
the peerage. Since the memorable discomfiture of the House 
of Lords at the passing of the Reform Bill, the ablest of its 
members has not a tithe of the power that Sir Robert Peel 
as a sunple gentleman wields over the minds and motives of 
the stormy House of Commons. The truth is, that amid 
the pomp and cumbrous phraseology of Royalty we are 
apt to forget that the monarch of the British empire is a 
mere image of straw, the shadowless ghost of a departed 
substance—that for all practical purposes England is a vast 
aristocratic republic, of which the First Lord of the Treas 
ury is Doge or President. What Englishman in matters 
of government cares for the opinions of her gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria? We believe that a few years ago she was 
at one time a little obstinate about the removal of her bed- 
chamber women. At present we think that her empire does 
not extend much beyond his Royal Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg. In that small empire, if all accounts may be 
relied on, she is somewhat absolute. 

But it is to our own country that we must turn if we would 
study in its happiest examples the polity of the ancestors 
of the English race. We have already said that the 
American colonists sprung from the middle—the Saxon 
stratum of English society. They emigrated at a period 
when society was stirred to its very depths by the terrible 
reaction of the old Saxon ideas and traditions against the cen- 
tralism of the Stuarts. Like the fugitives from burning Troy, 
they brought the Palladium of their liberty with them across 
the Atlantic ; they left behind them the hierarchy that lorded 
it over God’s heritage, the aristocracy that devoured their sub- 
stance, and the monarch that corrupted the fountains of justice, 
and set at naught the liberties of Englishmen. They re-estab- 
lished in New-England the elements of the Gothic civil polity, 
the confederation of local governments. ‘This is the very key 
to the understanding of the whole social organization of the 
colonies. 

The school distinct, the parish, the town meeting, the 
county court, were the units out of which our fathers built 
the State. Whoever will examine the old province laws of 


Massachusetts, and compare them with the Anglo-Saxon insti- 


tutions, will be surprised at their coincidence in spirit, and often 
inform. ‘The organization of towns and parishes ; the powers 
of magistrates, the mode of choosing them; the influence of 
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the clergy in matters of law and legislation ; the constitution 
and powers of the county courts, and of the General Court, 
and the right of magistrates to seats therein, all show that 
the entire life of our fathers was Saxon. 

The Witenagemote was a court of law and equity as well 
as an executive and legislative body, and the chancery powers 
nominally existing in * the English House of Lords, and the 
unlimited power of Parliament, show the influence of the 
same idea. The great and General Court of Massachusetts also 
was a court of equity, and a court for the decision of civil 
causes. ‘These same coincidences more or less clear may be 
traced in all colonies founded by the English race. We be- 
lieve that these local governments formed by our fathers have 
realized more fully the Anglo-Saxon idea of the Common- 
wealth than the boasted limited monarchy of England. 

It was by these local institutions that every freeman was from 
manhood to old age trained to the exercise of political power. 
The future legislator drew bills and discussed laws in the town 
meeting. Every voter was to some extent familiar with the 
statutes of the colony, and had general notions of the effect of 
various kinds of legislation. 'The whole theory of govern- 
ment was, on a small scale, put in practice in every town and 
parish. It is not that our people have reflected more on the 
theory of government than the French, that we have more 
— capacity, but because the entire body of our voters 

ave always been educated to make laws arid obey them, and 
have thus come to have a practical knowlege of government, 
better than all the theories ever dreamed of. The Abbé Siéyes 
was said by his admirers to have exhausted the science of con- 
stitution-making. He kept paper constitutions arranged in 
pigeon holes, adapted to every latitude. But we cannot learn 
that any of them were ever of any service to his own or any 
other country. We may reasonably suppose that one reason 
of the instability of French political constitutions may be 
found in the intense centralizing tendency which has prevailed 
in the later ages of her history. Whatever form of government 
prevails in France, she is ever under a despotism. Political 
life goes from the brain of the nation, Paris, to the extremities. 
All municipal authority goes from the central government. 
When this brain becomes diseased the functions of the whole 
body politic are suspended in a moment. Hence social order 
and the administration of justice are ever at the mercy of the 
fighting portion of the mob of Paris. In our own country, on 
the contrary, the means of preserving order and administering 
VOL. XV.—NO. LIX. 4 
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justice are possessed by every township entirely independent 
of the central government of either State or nation. 

It is this principle that forms the adaptation of the English 
race for colonization and indefinite extension. This local 
legislation has by centuries of trial, and by the thought of 
forty generations, been perfected and wrought into the body of 
the common law. Wherever a dozen families of the race take 
up their residence, they choose a magistrate, and the whole 
system of law is ready at their hands, and the legitimacy of 
their authority is recognized by the law itself. The law also, 
when administered in accordance with its own spirit, adapts 
itself to the varying circumstances and conditions of those who 
obey it. 

This principle is illustrated by our early history as a 
nation. 

The frank-pledge entered into on board the May Flower, 
was the model that was imitated in the case of every collec- 
tion of families that settled a new town in the virgin wilder- 
ness. These organized units were in time united: by 
federation, and formed a colony. Charters were sought, not 
so much to give legitimacy to authority as to recognize the 
rights of the ‘colonists, and to protect them in their enjoyment. 
There was the formality of a royal govenor, but the 
system was complete without him. When at the Revo- 
lution these royal governors were expelled, there was no dis- 
order or anarchy, for the system of local legislation and 
administration of justice was complete without them. The 
separation gave it no shock, for its life was drawn, not froma 
central head which sent life to the members, but each member 
was a living unit which by confederation gave a part of its 
own life to the central system, whose life was but an echo of 
its own. The slight bond of connection with the mother 
country was sundered, a few formalities were omitted, and 
executive national power was organized, and we shhantal at 
once into the family of nations. 

This system has grown with our growth and extended with 
our territory, and we believe it to be the foundation of our 
liberty, the pledge of its endurance. 

If the substantial elements of the English political life are 
retained throughout our country, we need not fear the results 
of the extension of our territory. For if the new States of the 
great West at any future period choose to leave the mother 
States of the East, the division cannot destroy the elements of 
political life in either, for these elements do not depend upon 
the Union for their existence. Local legislation having its type 
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in the family, the school district and town meeting; is the secret 
ot the political capacity of the English race. With this system 
the race has been the political teacher of the world, and its lan- 

uage has become the mother tongue of constitutional hberty, 
and all the nations of modern times have sat as learners at its 
feet. Such is a glance only at the origin and political life of our 
race. 

What may we not hope from the fecundity and vigor of this 
political life? It has its springs in a race possessing 
physical and intellectual power equal to any enterprise of 
whatever difficulty—with tact, facility and executive talent, 
joined to steadiness and unflinching tenacity of purpose— 
organized into families where domestic purity reigns in its 
beauty. This race possesses a church either organized on the 
model of its local political governments, or from the nature of 
things approximating toward it, and containing enough of 
the spirit of religion to keep alive effective and flourishing 
Christian missions all over the world. Its peculiar political 
organization has gone with it in all its wanderings. The 
race has already made its lodgments and commenced its 
moral or physical attacks upon nearly all accessible points of 
the world. It has belted the earth with its colonies and fac- 
tories for trade. It is destined to spread over the northern 
portion of the American continent. Whatever else may be 
the result of the mighty movement towards the Pacific coast, one 
thing is certain, that Anglo-American blood and institutions 
will be brought directly in contact with the Spaniard and 
Australian ; and by the natural increase of railroad commu- 
nication, our whole population will be thrown into a position 
many thousand miles nearer than it now is to the great cen- 
tres of Asiatic life. The forty-three colonies of the British 
empire are so many centres of light shining on as many races. 
The germs of new English nations are already planted in 
New-Holland and Van Dieman’s Land. English law and 
order are felt among the pirates of Borneo and the tatooed 

savages of New-Zealand. The cross of St. George and St. 
Andrew has been planted in the passes of the Himalaya 
mountains. This race has given the death-blow to the crys- 
tallized civilization of Hindostan, and is knocking for admission 
at the gates of the Celestial Empire. 

How much of wickedness has marked its terrible march in 
the East it is not for us to describe; but we know that the 
teachers of true science and holy religion have followed with 
better motives and better principles the footsteps of the soldier 
and the merchant. Our noble mother tongue, charged with 
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the literature of social, political and moral progress, has 
also gone with the race; and no tongue bids more fair to 
become universal. Old Daniel, who died in 1616, thus sings 
of his language : 


‘¢ And who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasures of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
To enrich the unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unformed occident 
May come refined with accents that are ours ?”’ 


Not the wildest dream of the poet could have anticipated 
the extent to which it is now spread. This race too has the 
commerce of the world. It has the enterprise of the world. 
It has more available wealth than any other people. London 
is the financial centre of the civilized world, and if in the 
revolutions of time it shall cease to be so, where can this 
centre pass but to our own shores? Have all these 
endowments from the hand of God been given without an 
ulterior design? Surely He does nothing in vain. These 
capacities and endowments, of whatever kind, are held in 
trust for the world. One mission at least of this mighty race, 
is to be the teacher of all mankind in that political liberty 
whose enjoyment is restrained and protected by law. 





Arr. II. —ON THE HISTORY OF THE PULPIT, 


AS IT IS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS FOR SERMONS, 


Tue apostles made the distinguishing principles of Chris- 
tianity their grand themes of discourse. Its doctrines the 
exhibited in simplicity, and its duties they enforced by the 
motives and sanctions which it reveals. A fundamental 
point that was to be established in their time, and one on 
which they often exerted all their powers, was, that Jesus 
Christ is, as he claimed to be, the true Messiah,—that he is 
the only Saviour of sinners. The atonement which he has 
made they represented as the only foundation on which man 
can build a single hope of pardon and acceptance with God. 
Assuming it as an undeniable fact that all have sinned, and 
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are by nature “children of wrath,” they were led to insist 
much on the necessity of being regenerated by the Hol 
Spirit, and exercising repentance towards God and _ fait 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. Their discourses, in matter 
as well as in manner, were calculated to awaken the sium- 
bering consciences of the impenitent, to melt the heart, and 
to shed abroad in it the love of God. Casting aside all idle 
speculations, they presented what the ruined state of sinners 
required, the peculiar, saving, and purifying truths of the 
gospel. From these they selected as the occasion suggested. 
But whatever was the particular subject treated of, Christ 
crucified was the soul of their sermons. 

Such were the topics on which the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity felt constrained to dwell. The effect was such as 
the world had never witnessed. What all the sages of 
Greece and all the moralists of Rome could never do, was 
accomplished at once. Men were converted from sin to 
holiness ; multitudes, ‘‘ pricked in their heart,’’ were turned 
to God. 

Happy for the church of Christ, and happy for the souls 
of men, had the example of the apostles always been fol- 
lowed ! 

In the latter part of the second century, Ammonius, at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, not content with the simplicity of the 
gospel, began to incorporate with it a species of Platonism.* 
In the third century, Origen, a disciple of his, pursued the 
same course. He not only introduced the Platonic philos- 
ophy into religion, but he encouraged a mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures by which every passage was made to contain 
a spiritual or allegorical meaning. His station and talents 
gave weight to his example. His mode of interpreting was 
generally adopted ; and in succeeding ages the preaching of 
the plain truths of the Bible degenerated, for the most part, 
into an idle entertaining of the fancy with allegorical in- 
terpretations. The subjects became, in a great measure, 
speculative.t Piety declined; and controversies rent the 
church.t 

Still, as the primitive custom was continued of deriving 
the discourses from portions of Scripture publicly read in the 
assemblies,||'many important truths were inculcated. Now 


* Milner’s Church Hist., vol. I., p. 257. 
+ Compare Gieseler’s and Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Milner, vol. IL. p. 56. 
i Bingham’s Antiq., vol. VL, chap. 4; and Ferrarius, De Ritu Sacrarum Ecclesiz 
Veteris Conscionum, Lib. I, cap. 24. 
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and then, indeed, there appeared a pungent and instructive 
preacher; as Macarius, Augustine,* and Chrysostom in the 
fourth century; Leo in the fifth; Gregory in the sixth ; and 
Bernard in the twelfth.t Others might be named, w ho: have 
shone at distant intervals, and cast a feeble light on the 
darkness that surrounded them. But the number is small. 
Most of the preaching seems designed, not so much to pro- 
mote vital godliness as to exalt external duties and cere- 
monies, the virtues and pretended miracles of sainted martyrs, 
voluntary acts of mortification, and gifts lavished on “the 
church. 

In the ages which more immediately preceded the Refor- 
mation, the state of the pulpit was still worse. The subjects 
selected were adapted, not to mend the heart, but to excite 
the admiration of the hearer. He was entertained with 
cabalistic and allegorical expositions, ingenious descriptions 
of vices, and the curious, empty speculations o of scholastic 
theology. His attention was directed to such inquiries as 
these: Can God sin if he choose? Can he do now all that 
he has done in time past? Would Jesus Christ have been 
crucified, if Judas had not betrayed him? Would the Vir- 
gin Mary have crucified her son, if no one else had been 
found w illing to do it? 

Though the preacher, for the sake of form, read a text, 
yet he generally paid no regard to the subject it suggested. 
If it led him to “speak of alms-giving, he would treat ~of the 
sources of the Nile, and the benefits of that noble river ; ; if to 
preach on the mystery of the cross, he would commence by 
speaking of Bel and the Dragon. If his object was to incul- 
cate the necessity of fasting, he would philosophize on the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. In discoursing on the words, 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, one exhorted his 
audience in this manner: ‘ The stains bes your sins must be 
effaced by the aqua fortis of your tears ; to which if youadda 
fifth part ‘of sal ammoniac, and place he whole over the fire, 
you will form an aqua regalis, with which gold may be dis- 
solved.”’i 

At the period of which we are speaking, when the pulpit 
was thus prostituted, the state of religion and morals, it is 
well known, was most deplorable. 

In the sixteenth century, when the Reformation commenced, 


* Auzustini Opera, tom V. 
+ Bibloth. Veterum Patrum. 
¢ See M. Roques, Discours Historique sur la Prédication. 
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its friends found it necessary, at first, to discourse much on 
ecclesiastical abuses and the enormities of Popery. Soon, 
however, the grand principle of Protestantism, that the Bible 
is our only proper standard of faith and practice, led the 
reformed preachers to treat directly of the plain truths which 
it contains. Thus, to a very great extent, the distinguishing 
principles of Christianity became again the common subjects 
for sermons. These were the subjects on which Latimer, 
and Cranmer, and indeed most of the Fathers of the English 
church, employed their zeal. Piety revived ; the power of 
religion was felt in the hearts of men, and exhibited in their 
lives. 

But in the latter part of the reign of James I., the preachers 
began to depart from the simplicity of their predecessors. 
They exhibited an ostentation of learning, and not unfre- 
quently introduced subtle, scholastic speculations into their 
discourses. Ifa doctrine was to be proved, it was not enough 
that the apostle Paul had taught it: they must repeat all 
that had been written upon it by a long series of the ancient 
fathers. If a Christian duty was to be urged, it was not 
enough that Christ had commanded it: they must show, at 
large, how ingeniously it had been treated by a whole train 
of heathen moralists. It is true, that amid the learned lum- 
ber with which they crowded their sermons, many important, 
practical truths were often intermingled ; but, from the con- 
nection in which they appeared, they ‘lost much of their 
native energy. The speculative and disputatious were grat- 
ified ; for their consciences were left, in a great measure, at 
ease. Religion began already to decline. 

But in the next reign, that of Charles I., when Laud 
became Archbishop of Canterbury, the stream of corruption 
which had begun to flow increased rapidly, and swelled 
into a torrent. He was an opposer of what are sometimes 
termed, by way of eminence, the doctrines of grace. He 
discountenanced those preachers who taught truths unwel- 
come to human pride. The lax theology which he patronized 
soon became the prevalent system ; and, as he was a strenuous 
advocate for the prerogatives of the crown and of the mitre, 
sermons on political subjects,* and on the alleged sin of non- 
conformity to the Established Church, soon, to a lamentable 
extent, took the place of evangelical discourses. A flood of 
vice and immorality broke in upon the nation. 

During the commotions which followed in the age of Crom- 


* Clarendon, Hist. Civil War, b. L, pp. 53 and 54, in fol. 
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well, the subjects for the wien partook considerably of the 
spirit of the times. It was, indeed, a day of strite and tur- 
bulence. The Nonconformists generally had, all along, con- 
tinued to preach on subjects which were considered the most 
important in the purest ages after the Reformation. But, for 
the most part, their manner was wanting in elegance and 
attractiveness. 

Upon the restoration of the monarchy, when the Church- 
men came again into power, it seems, they endeavored to 
differ ras much as possible from those whom they had been 
in the habit of viewing as objects of disgust and contempt. 


They, of course, scrupulously avoided both the manner and 
the matter of sermons among the Dissenters. 

Besides, Charles Il. was a profligate prince. His station, 
however, required him to attend church; and the clergy at 
court found it politic to please his taste, and avoid disturbing 
his conscience. A polished, courtly style was introduced ; 
and those subjects were selected which are fitted to soothe and 
agreeably occupy the mind, without touching the heart. What- 
ever title it might borrow from the text, the sermon was only 
a smooth lecture on morality, or an elegant dissertation on 
some article of faith, or an interesting fragment of sacred 
history, or a fine delineation of some Scripture character. 
The great, distinguishing truths of Christianity were passed 
over, as belonging to the crude notions of enthusiasts, and 
associated with Puritanical rebellion. 

Some honorable exceptions, indeed, there were. The ser- 
mons of Howe and of Beveridge breathe the same spirit as 
those of Baxter and of Bates, and are sufficient evidence that 
the Establishment was not destitute of ministers who bore an 
able and faithful testimony to the grand truths of the gospel. 
But such men, and preachers who, like Bunyan, dwelt 
mainly on what they in common with the apostles had most 
deeply felt, were comparatively few. A general destitution 
of vital piety ensued; and though a form of religion was 
retained, little was saeiam of its power and saving efficacy. 

While this unhappy change had been taking place in Eng- 
land, the pulpit in other Protestant countries also seems to 
have lost much of the evangelic character which it possessed 
in the ages immediately succeeding the Reformation. Some 
fav orable events, however, had occurred. 

The fathers of New-England, from among the Puritans, 
had brought to this country “the same strain of preaching, and 
the same kind of subjects, that they had been aoeneianeal. in 
their own land, to deem the most beneficial; and, notwith- 
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standing some unchristian acts among them, it will not be too 
much to say, that, for a long time, religion prevailed in the 
hearts and lives of men more generally here, than in any 
other part of Christendom. 

In Germany, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 

Spener_ and Francke, and many others, deeply affected by 
perceiving the general decay of godliness, insisted much on 
the religion of the heart. “They preached those doctrines 
which are peculiarly Christian ; ‘and a signal revival of piety 
succeeded. 

In France the pulpit was adorned, indeed, with the splen- 
did eloquence of a Saurin, a Bourdaloue, and a Massillon. 
But generally the spirit of primitive preaching was not culti- 
vated. Nor in this respect could the amiable Fenelon, with 
all his devotion and genius, effect a reformation among the 
clergy. In the choice and management of their subjects, they 
seemed to have aimed more at exciting admiration for their 
ingenuity and eloquence, than at commending the gospel to 
the consciences of their hearers. What the religious state of 
France has been for ages, and what it now is, no one needs 
to be informed. 

In Scotland the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
found many advocates. That favored country had her Bin- 
nings and her Erskines, who did not shun to declare faithful 
the “humbling and elevating truths of the gospel. The effect 
was seen in the prevalence of piety and correct morals. 

If we look at England again, we perceive but few in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, who, with Watts and 
Doddridge, ‘held out the lamp of evangelic instruction at 
that darkened period.” But soon the prospect brightens. 
The time of Whitefield forms a memorable era in the histo 
of preaching. The subjects which animated his soul and 
called forth all his zeal, were the subjects on which the 

apostles had addressed their audiences. Faithful ministers 
acquired new courage; and men who had long slumbered 
over their awful charge, were roused to preach the gospel. 
England, Scotland, and America, all experienced a revival of 
religion never to be forgotten. 

Since that period, the number of those who have adopted 
a similar strain of preaching has greatly increased ; and the 
consequences have been such as the experience of past ages 
would lead us to expect. If we survey the recent triumphs 
of the cross, and inquire by what weapons its enemies have 
been subdued, we find that it is by those which have been 
drawn from the armory of the gospel, the doctrine of the 
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Cross. These the Holy Spirit has been pleased to make 
effectual. The subjects chiefly discoursed upon have been 
such as are adapted to awaken the conscience, to show sin- 
ners their guilt and their ruin in themselves, and, at the same 
time, a blessed w ay of deliverance through the riches of 
divine grace; to make all feel the duty and neces ssity of re- 
penting, of believing on Him who suffered and died that we 
might is and of obeyi ing Him in all things; to exhibit the 
love and the claims of God as they shine forth pre-eminently 
in Christ crucified ; in a word, to urge home to the hearts of 
all, as their respective circumstances require, the peculiar 
trate of Christianity. 

Are we, then, it may be asked, are we to exclude from the 
pulpit all moral reasoning, and all incidental matters of tem- 
poral interest? Certainly not. The prophets and apostles 
reasoned with men, in order to convince them of their errors 
and their sins. ‘They employed pertinent and well attested 
facts, and common sense, and conscience. Ifa fact needed to 
be proved, they proved it; if it needed to be illustrated, they 
illustrated it. And in doing this, they introduced w hat was 
best adapted to enlighten and influence the minds of their 
hearers, from w hatever source it might be derived ; whether 
from the internal man or from the ‘external ; from the com- 
mon employments and the touching scenes of domestic life, or 
from the cherished records of history and literature; from 
the heavens declaring the glory of God, or from the earth 

resenting, on every ‘side, innumerable manifestations of his 
ecateden. his goodness and his power. 

The Saviour himself took occasion from passing worldly 
events to teach important religious truths. He pointed to 
the birds of the air and to the lilies of the field, and from 
them he enforced a duty. It was the duty of trusting in 
the providence of God. But he kept himself aloof from any 
view which would have secularized his discourses. He 
made it very manifest that he was, not a lecturer on politics, 
nor on any of the arts and sciences, however important these 
may be in their places, but a teacher of religion ; and what- 
ever he adverted to, his teaching was signally adapted to 
bring his hearers, as it were, into the presence of their Cre- 
ator. 

In like manner, we ought to have a wise regard to passing 
events,—as, for instance, to the revolving seasons of the year, 
—and make the opening blossom and the falling leaf impart 
instructive and impressive lessons leading to holiness and to 
heaven. 
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The apostle Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and the judgment to come. He varied his discourses, ac- 
cording to the wants of his audiences, on different occasions ; 
and no man ever inculcated the precepts of morality more 
strenuously or more efficiently than he did. At the same 
time, he could say, “* I determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” He inculcated eve 
moral duty in view of the cross of Christ. It is in this, that, 
like him, every preacher of the gospel has an immense ad- 
vantage over the mere secular moralist. 

Besides, the religion which the gospel proclaims, confers 
benefits innumerable in the present state, as well as in the 
future. It has the ‘ promise of the life which now is, and of 
that which is to come.” It cheers all the desponding and 
broken-hearted who obey it. But it weeps over the dis- 
obedient, as the Saviour himself wept over Jerusalem ; and 
it constrains its faithful and affectionate ministers to say with 
an apostle, ‘*‘ Knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men.” 

Every thought, and feeling, and word, and act, in the 
whole circle of moral actions, is to be tried by the standard 
7 which God has established ; and whenever a person is found 
’ in fault; whenever, through the influence of the Holy Spirit 
accompanying the proper exhibition of the truth, conviction of 
sin is carried home to the heart, the remedy which Divine 
love and wisdom have provided, is to be skilfully applied. 

Thus the gospel, plain and simple as it is, shines out, like 
the sun, on ten thousand times ten thousand objects, giving a 
peculiar hue and aspect to each, and furnishing an endless 
variety of appropriate subjects. I. C. 
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Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Henry B. Stanton. New-York: John 
Wiley. 1849. Pp. 393. ? 
Tuts book possesses an interest and value which are by 

no means fully indicated by its title. It is in reality a com- 

prehensive survey—in the main accurate and just—of nearly 
all the great social movements which have been commenced 
and carried forward in Great Britain since the beginning of 
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the present century, or more properly since the period of the 
French Revolution. It embraces the reforms which have been 
accomplished alike in the Church, the State, and the condi- 
tion of the people ; the abrogation of iniquitous laws and the 
breaking up of giant monopolies ; the triumphs which have 
been won for religious freedom, and the blows which have 
been struck for the rights of man. Around each of these 
reforms, as a radiant centre of interest, the author has gath- 
ered the portraits of the leading men—statesmen, clergymen, 
and philanthropists—who were > engaged i in originating or pro- 
moting them,—men who in their day were often denounced 
as enthusiasts and radicals, who were cast out of society 
as the foes of good breeding and social order, and who in 
many instances were even prosecuted and imprisoned as 
enemies of the State and its sovereign, because they unveiled 
the abuses of the government and demanded their correction, 
but who are now enshrined in the love and respect of the peo- 
ple, as the authors of great blessings to their country and 
their race. 

In attempting a work embracing so wide a range of events, 
and so great diversity of characters, the author must have 
looked carefully through the history of the social and political 
struggles with which Great Britian and Ireland have been 
agitated during the last half century, for in no other way could 
he prepare himself to present an impartial estimate of the ser- 
vices which have been rendered to mankind by the long list 
of famous men whom he causes to pass in review before us. 
In doing this, he has been, we think. in the main, highly suc- 
cessful, and has furnished to us in a brief and attractive form 
the results of a wide examination of the reforms and reformers 
whose history he has sketched. The hook, however, as a 
piece of composition, is by no means free from faults both of 
style and of sentiment. Its diction is often ambitious and 
sometimes coarse and rude, and the sentiments which it em- 
bodies occasionally come in conflict with our notions of liter- 
ary courtesy and refinement. 

In writing a book. like this, an author is always exposed to 
two opposite though kindred faults, to avoid either of which is 
a sure proof of a liberal spirit and a well balanced judgment. 
We is especially liable to be carried too far in his eulogiums of 
leading reformers, and, in the admiration he conceives for their 
public services, to ascribe to them private virtues which they 
did not possess. And in the opposite direction he is almost 
equally hable to identify the opponents of a reform with the 
existing institutions which they vindicate, and thus to hold 
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hem up to the reprobation of mankind as foes to human pro- 

gress, and destitute of every kindly sympathy for their race. 
Not only is he likely to fall mto these errors from the impulses 
of his own feelings, but also from the partisan hues with which 
every source of information that he examines is sure to be 
colored. How opposite are the estimates which are formed 
by their own contemporaries, alike of the champions and the 
opponents of every great movement that is undertaken in soci- 
ety. All patriotism and wisdom and virtue are usually claimed 
for each of these classes by their friends and admirers, 
while all selfishness, folly, and weakness are charged upon 
them by their opponents and foes. There is scarcely a name 
mentioned in the volume before us, from Mr. Burke to Daniel 
O’Connell—from William Wilberforce to George Thompson— 
that has not been made the subject of extravagant eulogiums 
on one side, and of equally extravagant denunciations on the 
other. Hence nothing oftentimes is more difficult than to 
ascertain the real merits of a reformer so as to present any- 
thing like a just and impartial estimate of his character. In 
doing this Mr. Stanton confesses that he has sometimes been 
obliged ‘ to reach conclusions much in the same manner as 
juries agree upon their verdicts—consult a dozen authorities, 
each one differing from all the others, get the sum total of the 
whole, divide it by twelve, and adopt the result.” 

The sympathies of our author, however, are so plainly with 
the movement party in every question of English reform, as to 
leave us little room for doubt as to the direction in which this 
arithmetical process is most likely to prove erroneous. Every 
advocate of reform, whether in Church or State, we are quite 
ready to believe, has here received his full share of praise ; 
and it is only when the leading characters of the opposite 
party are spoken of, that we discover any disposition to with- 

old the merits to which they are fairly entitled, or to ascribe 
to them odious qualities which they are not sure to have pos- 
sessed. This tendency, which runs through many of Mr. 
Stanton’s chapters, gives to his book a partisan character, 
from which we wish it were free. The fault, we confess, is a 
natural one, and in some degree, we suppose, almost unavoid- 
able; yet it is one against which a man so well informed 
should have been constantly on his guard. The fact that it is 
so frequently and obviously displayed, leads us to apprehend 
that Mr. Stanton is himself wholly unaware of the tendency 
of his own sympathies. We most readily agree, for example, 
in his admiration of the talents and eloquence of Mr. Fox. 
We accord to him every praise for the services he rendered 
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the cause of free principles in England, at a period when they 
were exposed to peculiar perils ; but we cannot, on this ac- 
count, go to the opposite extreme, and denounce his opponent, 
Mr. Pitt, as a shallow statesman, a narrow-minded minister, 
and a bad man. Lord Brougham has devoted his vast powers 
to the accomplishment of some noble reforms, to which Mr. 
Canning in his day opposed the whole force of his genius and 
the whole power of the government of which he was a mem- 
ber ; but it does not hence follow that Mr. Canning was a less 
accomplished scholar, a less humane man, or a less virtuous 
legislator than Lord Brougham. 

Great changes in the social condition of a people are always 
accomplished by slow and difficult processes. Many a con- 
troversy must be waged almost to the very edge of violence, 
much wearisome toil and effort must be expended, and many 
an heroic leader and earnest-minded philanthropist must be 
sacrificed to the cause which he has espoused, before the 
glittering object of all his struggles can be attained by his 
fellow-men. Strife has hitherto been the very element of 
social progress. But we are by no means ready to admit 
that of the parties to this strife one has been always in the 
right and the other always in the wrong; that the views and 
measures of the one are fitted to promote only the freedom 
and happiness of mankind, while those of the other tend 
invariably and exclusively to servitude and misery ; and still 
less that the advocates of one of these parties are all pure, 
patriotic, and benevolent, while the advocates of the opposite 
are all corrupt, ambitious, and selfish. Such is not the 
law of human character or of human affairs. Good and evil 
are universally blended in all that pertains to humanity, and 
true social progress and happiness are generally not the 
result of the endeavors of any single party or body of men, 
as distinguished from its opponents, but rather of the action 
and reaction of each upon the other, and of the common strife 
in which both are engaged. The whole history of England is 
but a continued illustration of this truth. It is one long record 
of the ceaseless struggle which has been going on from the 
days of the Normans, between the classes possessing power 
and the classes seeking for power in the State,—first between 
the monarch and the barons, then between the barons and the 
people, and at length between monarch and barons united on 
one side, and the masses of the people, now risen to impor- 
tance and asserting their rights, on the other. The result has 
been the gradual abridgment of the prerogative of the mon- 
arch, and the gradual extension of the privileges of the people. 
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But society, it is to be observed, has not taken precisely the 
direction for which either of these parties has been so reso- 
lutely contending. As in the parallelogram of the mechanical 
forces, the body “acted upon does not pursue the line of either 
of the impulses which seek to control it, but travels on in a 
direction made necessary alike by both; so does society most 
frequently take a direction widely different from that which is 
marked out by any of those who aspire to be its leaders and 
directors. 

The British Constitution may be said to have had three 
great epochs in its history, each of which gave a new char- 
acter to the government and secured new liberties to the peo- 
ple. The first of these was the wresting by the barons of 
Magna Charta from King John in the thirteenth century ; the 
second was the revolution of 1688, which took place four cen- 
turies later, and the third was the passage of the Reform Bill 
in 1832. The centuries which intervened between these 
epochs are marked only by incessant struggles between the 
power of the monarch on one side, and the privileges of the 
people on the other,—struggles, however, it should be remem- 
bered, in which the monarch was always yielding, and the 
people were always gaining additional securities for their 
rights. It is because of this feature of its history, that the 
march of English civilization has so admirably illustrated all 
the successive steps in the social advancement of a people. 
Along the perilous pathway by which it has gone forward, 
nearly every experiment has been tried, and nearly every 
great social question has been settled. Monarch after monarch 
has been engaged in continual struggles with a daring and 
liberty-loving people, and the result has been the progressive 
emancipation of society from the bondage of feudal times, and 
its entrance upon an ascending career of improvement and 
freedom. 

The revolution of 1688, which overthrew the dynasty of the 
Stuarts and established the Protestant succession upon the 
throne of England, settled or confirmed most of the important 
principles of “the British Constitution. As yet, however, these 
principles were known only as truths of the most general 
character ; the applications of which they were capable were 
but feebly imagined, even by the most enthusiastic and far- 
seeing of their asserters and advocates. They were but the 
germs from which the future tree was to spring, that was to 
bear the fruits of liberty and happiness to the humblest of the 
sons of England. 

Of the later applications which have been made of these 
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principles, one of the most important is that which has secured 
the freedom of the press; and this is the earliest of the re- 
forms which Mr. Stanton has sketched in the work before 
us. It belongs to the close of the last century,—a period in 
which the popular mind of England, especially in the middle 
ranks of society, was waking to new activity, in consequence 
of the manifold benefits which the press had already placed 
within its reach. The ability to read and the desire for knowl- 
ege were now so widely diffused, that the press immediately 
became, what it has ever since continued to be, the most 
potent and efficient agent of popular appeal employed among 
men. New questions concerning the popular part of the Con- 
stitution now began to be raised ; the acts of Parliament began 
to be assailed ; the decrees of the ‘Cabinet were freely criticised, 
and the doctrines of popular freedom which had lately been suc- 
cessfully asserted in America, and which had more recently 
fired the people of France with a demoniac frenzy, were now 
pe ah and circulated through England bythe agency of the 
press. This was what an English Cabinet had before never 
seen attempted, and they now determined to suppress it by the 
full force of the government. The question came up in the 
celebrated treason ‘trials of 1794, when Horne Tooke, Hardy, 
Thelwall and their associates were indicted for high treason,— 
a crime which it was alleged they had constructively com- 
mitted, in publishing papers favorable to reform, in vindicat- 
ing the cause of liberty in France, and in criticising the pro- 
ceedings of the government at home. As the law in England 
then stood, treason was made to consist in attempting the 
king’s life, or plotting the overthrow of the government or of 
the Established Church. These and other similar provisions 
seemed to contemplate some overt act on the part of the 
accused in order to establish his guilt. According, however, 
to the constructions of the courts of law, the uttering or the 
publishing of words which would tend to produce either of 
these results, was to be regarded as constructive treason. 
Or, as Mr. Stanton has it, *‘ Any publication imputing bad 
motives to the king or minister; or charging any branch of 
government with corruption, or a wish to infringe the liberties 
of the people; or which cast ridicule upon the Established 
Church; and any writing, printing or speaking which tended 
to excite the people to hatred or contempt of the government, 
or to change the laws in an improper manner, were seditious 
libels, for which fine, imprisonment, the pillory, &c., might be 
imposed.” . . . . ‘ The court withheld from the jury 
the question whether a writing was libellous or seditious, and 
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permitted them only to decide whether the prisoner had pub- 
lished it. In a word, if the jury found that -he published, 
they must convict; and then the judge growled out the sen- 
tence.” By a process like this, had the asserters of public 
liberty and the champions of reform in England, during the 
latter half of the last century, been stricken down by the 
government. ‘They had been fined or imprisoned, sent into 
exile or executed, till it had come to pass that any one who, 
either in speech or in writing, criticised the proceedings of 
the administration, was sure to be visited with some infliction 
of ministerial vengeance in the form of a judicial sentence. 
Such was the law, such the judicial practice in England in 
1794, when John Horne Tooke, the celebrated “ Parson of 
Brentford,” and the author of the “‘ Diversions of Purley,” with 
nine others,was indicted for conspiring to subvert the monarchy, 
depose the king, and compass his death, while the only overt 
acts which could be proved against them were, that they had 
joined associations for the promotion of public liberty, and had 
made speeches and written pamphlets favorable to Parliament- 
ary reform. It was a judicial struggle of the deepest interestand 
of the utmost importance, and one which called forth the noblest 
display of forensic oratory which the English bar had then ever 
witnessed. Thomas Erskine appeared as counsel for the ac- 
cused, and employed in their defense that bold statement of 
constitutional freedom, that clear convincing logic, and that re- 
sistless eloquence of appeal, which have never been so magnifi- 
cently combined in the character of any other English advo- 
cate, and which have made his name synonymous with all that 
is glorious and great in the character of a lawyer at the bar. 
His speeches at these trials are before the world, and have long 
been the study and the guide of all who have had occasion to in- 
vestigate, in the English tongue, the principles of public liberty 
to which they relate. Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, 
was Attorney General, and conducted the prosecution with great 
learning and ingenuity. The court very evidently leaned 
strongly towards the side of the crown, but the ground taken by 
Erskine could not be shaken. His success was triumphant, the 
prisoners were all acquitted of the charges on which they had 
been indicted, and the great principle for which Mr. Erskine 
contended, ‘that for British subjects to utter their sentiments 
in any form concerning the government of their country is 
not treason,’’ was sanctioned by the verdict of a jury, and 
henceforth became a part of the Constitution. The great 
privilege of an Englishman to think and to speak as he pleases— 
sentire que velit et que sentiat dicere—was thus settled for 
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ever by the intrepidity, the genius and eloquence of a single 
man. 

Of the persons who were involved in this trial, Tooke was 
by far the most distingnished, and stood highest in the affec- 
tions of the people. He had long been engaged in their service, 
and had suffered much in their cause. His house had been 
subjected to domiciliary visits, his private papers ransacked 
for proofs of treason, his family insulted, and be himself had 
been repeatedly consigned to prison. This trial lasted for six 
days, during all which time he stood unmoved amidst the 
clouds of ministerial vengeance that lowered around him. He 
conducted the cross-examination of many of the witnesses and 
aided Mr. Erskine in making out the points of his argument, 
and when the whole case went to the jury, the feelings of the 
people in his favor were wrought to the very highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. At the words ‘ Not guilty,” pronounced by the 
foreman, their feelings could no longer be repressed. ‘ The 
arches of the Old Bailey rang with plaudits. After addressing 
a few words to the court, he turned to Scott and said, ‘I 
hope, Mr. Attorney General, that this verdict will be a warn- 
ing to you not to attempt again to shed men’s blood on lame 
suspicions and doubtful inferences.’ He then thanked the 
jury with much emotion for the hfe they had spared to him. 
The entire panel shed tears—the very men who had been so 
obviously packed to convict him, that at the opening of the 
trial Mr. Erskine said, ‘ Mr. Tooke, they are murdering you!’ 
The populace bore the old patriot through the passages to the 
_ street, where they sent up shout upon shout. It was a great 

day for Reformers, and its anniversary is still celebrated by the 
Radicals of England.” 

Of the nature of this struggle, and the character of the elo- 
quence by which it was sustained on the part of the great 
advocate, we quote the estimate of Mr. Stanton :— 


Erskine’s speech for Hardy (whose case was very critical, and the first 
one tried,) is one of the most splendid specimens of popular juridical elo- 
quence on record. Owing to the running contests on points of law and 
evidence, constantly kept up while the trial went on, he lost his voice the 
night before he was to address the jury. It returned to him in the morn- 
ing, and he was able to crowd seven hours full of such oratory as is rarely 
heard in our day. He regarded Hardy’s acquittal or conviction not only 
as the turning point in the fate of his eleven associates, but as settling the 
question whether constructive treason should for long years track blood 
through the land, or its murderous steps be now brought to a final stand. 
He made a superhuman effort for victory, and achieved it. Profound as 
was his legal learning, eminent as were his reasoning faculties, classical 
as was his taste, transcendent as were his oratorical powers, all conspiring 
to place him not only at the head of the English bar, but to rank him as 
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the first advocate of modern times; yet all were overshadowed by the in- 
flexible courage and hearty zeal with which he met this crisis of British 
freedom. With the combined power of the king, his ministers, and his 
judges, arrayed against his clients and against him as their representative, 
seeking their blood and his degradation, he cowered not, but maintained 
the home-born rights of his proscribed fellow-subjects with arguments so 
matchless, with eloquence so glowing, with courage so heroic, with con- 
stancy so generous, that his name will ever find a place in the hearts of 
all who prefer the rights of man to the prerogatives of power. But more 
than all, he exploded the doctrines of constructive treason, and estab- 
lished the law on the true foundation, that there must be some overt act 
to constitute guilt; and he reinscribed upon the Constitution of England 
the obliterated principle, that Englishmen may freely speak and publish 
their opinions concerning the government of their country without being 
guilty of treason,—a principle, under whose protecting shield they now 
utter their complaints, their denunciations even, in the very ear of Majesty 
itself. (Pp. 39, 40.) 


At the beginning of the present century, England, like most 
of the commercial nations of the world, was largely engaged 
in the African slave-trade. The feelings of the people, how- 
ever, where they were not repressed by self-interest, were 
beginning to rise up against it, and a few philanthropic spirits 
had already uttered their indignant protest against its continu- 
ance, and had demanded its abolition. Granville Sharpe, in 
1767, had interfered to protect a West Indian slave, then in 
London, from the brutal punishment inflicted upon him by his 
master, and at a later period, after a protracted suit, which he 
was obliged to defend, had wrung from Lord Mansfield in the 
Court of King’s Bench the celebrated judgment, that slavery, 
being contrary to natural law, can be supported only by 
special enactments, and that therefore a slave on touching the 
soil of England is free. The origin, however, of the great 
reform which led to the abolition of the slave-trade, is undoubt- 
edly to be ascribed to Thomas Clarkson. He was residing, 
in 1785, as senior Bachelor of Arts, at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, when the Vice Chancellor announced as the sub- 
ject for a prize dissertation in Latin, the question : “ Is it right 
to make slaves of others against their will?’ Clarkson imme- 
diately commenced investigating the subject, and while pre- 
paring his dissertation, became so impressed with the enor- 
mity of the traffic, that he resolved to devote himself to 
the work of achieving its abolition. He collected an immense 
mass of materials, wrote a briliant and powerful essay and 
won the prize, and ever afterwards to the end of his life con- 
secrated the entire energies of his noble and capacious nature 
to the extermination of the traffic, and the annihilation in the 
English mind of what Lord Brougham has pronounced * the 
wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man.” 
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It was Clarkson who agitated the subject in all parts of Eng- 
land, who organized committees, published pamphlets and 
books, enlisted the sympathies of Wilberforce and other phil- 
anthropic spirits in its behalf, and loaded the tables of the 
House of Commons with petitions relating to this nefarious 
traffic. 

In 1787 it was first brought to the notice of Parliament, and 
from that time till 1807—-when the slave-trade was finally abol- 
ished and declared to be piracy by the laws of England—the 
subject was constantly pressed upon the attention both of the 
legislators and the people. A powerful array of wealth and rank 
and colonial interest was brought up in its defense. The traffic 
was alleged to be in accordance with the Bible—to be essen- 
tial to the continuance of property in slaves in the colonies— 
to be required by existing contracts and by vested rights. Its 
assailants were of course denounced as “ meddling fanatics,” 
as depredators upon the rights of property ; but they went fear- 
lessly on, collecting facts and arguments and spreading them 
before the people of England, till the eyes of the nation were 
opened, and the traffic was annihilated forever. During all 
this period of twenty-two years, Clarkson was the guidin 
spirit of the entire movement. He was soon able to rally in 
its support some of the leading spirits of the age, Wilberforce, 
Pitt, Fox and Burke in the House of Commons, and Granville 
Sharpe, James Stephen and Zachary Macaulay in the different 
walks of social life; but he alone of all this noble band ap- 
pears to have given it his ceaseless attention. In the long list 
of English reformers whose names are recorded in the volume 
of Mr. Stanton, not one deserves to be mentioned with pro- 
founder admiration and reverence than THomas CLARKSON. 

The principles, however, which were put forth by Clarkson 
and his associates had other applications than those which 
their advocates made to the traffic in African slaves. Eight 
hundred thousand human beings were in bondage in the West 
Indies, while Parliament had the power to confer on them 
the blessings of freedom. To this giant wrong, therefore, 
the friends of humanity now began to direct their attacks. 
Year after year saw their numbers multiply and their power 
increase, and at length, in 1823, Parliament took the initiatory 
step, by declaring it to be expedient to adopt measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves in the West India 
Islands preparatory to their emancipation. These resolutions 
were comparatively inoperative. They were but little regarded 
by the colonists, who, placed at a distance from the parent 
State and the seat of Parliamentary power, deemed themselves 
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secure in the perpetual enjoyment of their much abused prop- 
erty. Events, however, were constantly occurring which 
tended to exasperate the public mind of England, and to 
fonrent still more the flame of indignation which was now 
spreading over the whole realm. Mr. Canning gave to the 
cause his ministerial sanction, Lord Brougham enlisted in 
its prosecution his intense argumentation and his burnin 
invective, while Buxton, William Allen, Joseph and Samuel 
Gurney, and their associates, brought to bear upon it those phil- 
anthropic energies and those stupendous masses of information, 
which they had been accumulating through years of protracted 
delay and ceaseless effort. The government was soon forced 
to move still further in the matter, and in 1833, Mr. Stanley, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, introduced the famous measure 
of West India Emancipation, which provided for the immediate 
liberation of all slaves under six years of age, subjected house 
servants to an apprenticeship of four years to their former 
masters, and field servants to one of six years, and authorized 
the payment of £20,000,000 to the planters as an indemnifica- 
tion for the losses they might sustain from the abolition of 
slavery in the Islands. 

The bill was opposed by many of the friends of emancipa- 
tion, and when it passed it was received with a deep feeling 
of its inadequacy to the accomplishment of the object proposed. 
The evils attending the apprenticeship were found to be very 
great, and the system proved unsatisfactory to all parties, 
though it gave rise to none of the enormities which the imagi- 
nation of the planters had depicted as sure to result from ‘the 
slightest relaxation of their hold upon the slaves. It soon 
became evident that the English public would not wait for the 
slow lapse of the term fixed for the apprenticeship, and on the 
earnest recommendation of the government, made necessary 
by the agitations which were going on in England, the Legis- 
latures of the several islands put an end to the system of their 
own accord, and declared the whole black population free on 
the first day of August, 1838, five years after the passage of 
the bill by Parliament. We will not stop to consider the social 
or economical results of the measure, or to estimate the wisdom 
with which its details were arranged. Itis enough to say of it, 
that it well deserves to be ranked among the greatest of the 
public reforms which have been accomplished in the British 
empire since the beginning of the present century. It wasa 
measure which, fortunately for England, Parliament had the 
power to carry into effect, and this power was at length put in 
exercise by the indefatigable exertions of men whose names 
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the friends of humanity will delight to hold in everlasting re- 
membrance. The brief sketches which Mr. Stanton gives of 
their characters constitute one of the most agreeable chapters 
in the volume before us. We have room only for the following 
notice of one of the most conspicuous among them, whose in- 
teresting biography has lately been given to the public, and we 
are happy to know has been widely circulated both in England 
and America :— 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was the Abolition leader in the House of 
Commons during the Antislavery conflicts of 1832 and 1833. His life is 
a beautiful illustration of Solomon’s saying, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” At six 
years of age, Thomas lost his father; but there was left to him that most 
valuable of blessings, a vigorous-minded, well-educated, virtuous mother, 
who watched his young days with pains-taking solicitude. He was natu- 
rally of a sportive, roving disposition, and, when at school or college, made 
rather greater proficiency in the practice of hunting and fishing than in 
the study of mathematics and the languages. Though his juvenile tastes 
led him to scatter large quantities of that erratic grain called ‘+ wild oats,” 
the teachings of his mother inclined his maturer years to the cultivation 
of the more profitable fields of Humanity and Philanthropy. The train- 
ing of the child was shown in the actions of the man. Mr. Buxton’s 
public life was devoted to meliorating the condition of the unfortunate 
classes of society. Especially was he the friend of prisoners, criminals 
and slaves. While a young man, he took a lively interest in Prison 
Discipline—published a work on that subject in 1816, being the result of 
observations in the prisons of France and Belgium—and having taken his 
seat in the Commons in 1819, joined Mackintosh in his efforts to limit the 
death-penalty, and soften other severe features of the criminal code. 

Surrounded by a strong Quaker influence from his youth, his mother 
being a Friend, which was subsequently increased by his marriage with a 
sister of the Gurneys and Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, (he had been accompanied 
by J. J. Gurney and Mrs. F. in his continental tour,) Mr. Buxton’s mind 
was early turned toward the state of slavery in the Colonies. In 1821, 
(I think,) immediately after he had delivered an able speech in the House 
on Prison Discipline, Mr. Wilberforce wrote him an earnest letter, allud- 
ing to his own services in abolishing the slave-trade, and requesting 
Buxton to join him in ‘a truly holy alliance” for meliorating the condi- 
tion of the negro slaves, and ultimately advancing them to the rank of a 
free peasantry ; and, in view of his advancing years, solicited Buxton to 
become his successor in “the blessed service,’ when increasing infirmities 
should compel him to relinquish the lead to younger hands. Mr. Buxton 
at once threw his mind and heart into the work, and his subsequent ability 
and devotion to it justified the compliment of Mr. Wilberforce, a few 
years afterward, when he called him his “ Parliamentary Executor.” 

The resolutions of 1823, which have already been mentioned, were 
moved by Mr. Canning, as an amendment to a more radical proposition 
introduced by Mr. Buxton. To him, therefore, humanity is indebted for 
the first important ministerial step towards Abolition, which was the pre- 
cursor of all that followed till the end was attained. It is with reference 
to the debate on this occasion, I believe, that the anecdote is told of 
‘‘ Brougham helping Buxton, and Buxton helping Brougham.” Buxton 
was to move the proposition, and Brougham was to second him. Due 
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notice had been given, and the West India interest was in commotion. 
Buxton anticipated that an attempt would be made to cough and scrape 
him down—not an unusual practice in this “assembly of the first gentle- 
men in the world.” Just as Buxton was rising, Brougham whispered to 
him, ‘I will cheer you with all my might, and then you must cheer me.” 
*« Agreed!” responded the agitated brewer, who, in the suppressed mut- 
terings and growlings, saw a storm was brewing. But he went on, 
Brougham crying ‘ Hear, hear, hear!” so vigorously, and stamping and 
cheering so lustily, that the West Indiafis were dumb with wonder, and 
permitted Buxton to finish his speech without much interruption. Mr. 
Canning replied in his adroit and elegant style, moved his amendment, and 
resumed his seat under cheers from all sides. Brougham sprang to his 
feet, full of excitement with the great theme. Members cried « Divide! 
divide !”’ in deafening tones. But Harry stood firm, lifted his voice above 
the tempest, and began to roll out long sentences crowded with big 
thoughts, while Buxton’s shouts of ** Hear! hear! hear!” finally silenced 
the clamor, when, his cheers of the matchless eloquence of his colleague 
becoming contagious, Brougham wound up a great speech amid “ thun- 
ders of applause.” (Pp. 213-215.) 


Mr. Stanton’s notices of those reforms which have aided in 
the progress of religious freedom are less full and detailed 
than we could have wished. The subject is one of great 
interest, and of the highest importance to the English people. 
It is a reproach to a nation which claims to be at the head of 
civilization, that any portion of its citizens, at this late period 
of the world’s history, should suffer civil disabilities on 
account of their religious belief. We understand fully the 
argument which has ‘been set up in favor of the Established 
Church, and we are free to confess that our respect for it 
becomes less as we hear it repeated the oftener. It is from 
beginning to end in conflict with the principles of human 
nature and the dearest rights of the human soul, and we are 
always ready to say God-speed to any nighteous effort “that 
may be made for its practical refutation. As we call to mind 
the shameless wrongs that have been endured, even in Eng- 
land, by some of the purest and holiest of her people, 1 in con- 
sequence of this union of the Church with the State; as we 
think of the blighting influence it is now exerting upon clergy 
and parishioners,—how it is sustaining a bloated and corrupted 
priesthood to minister with unholy hands at the altars of God, 
and binding the free consciences of a people to a creed which 
thev do not believe but are obliged to profess,—we hail with 
delight every omen of its fall, and gaze with eagerness on 
every sign that heralds the approach of true soul-liberty to 
the heroic Nonconformists of Great Britain. 

The sketches which Mr. Stanton gives us upon this branch 
of his subject relate principally to the questions of Catholic 
Emancipation, and the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
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Acts, both of which were subjects of incessant agitation in 
England during the early part of this century. To the latter 
of these questions alone have we now space to allude, and 
even this we can do far less fully than our inclination prompts. 
Both the Corporation and the ‘Test Acts were passed soon 
after the restoration of Charles IL, at a period when the peo- 
ple of Great Britain had just gone through a violent reaction, 
and in the wild intoxication of their loyalty had welcomed 
to the throne another prince of the Stuart race, who, without 
any of the virtues of his ancestors, had inherited all their 
tyranny and all their folly. According to Sir William Black- 
stone, the great eulogist of the British Constitution, these laws 
were enacted “in order the better to secure the Established 
Church against perils from Nonconformists of all denomina- 
tions, Infidels, Turks, Jews, Heretics, Papists and Sectaries.” 
The ‘‘ Corporation Act” provided that no person should be 
suffered to exercise any office relating to the government of 
any city or corporation, unless, within a twelvemonth before, 
he had received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. The “ Test Act” 
directed that all officers, civil and military, should take the 
oaths and make the declaration against transubstantiation, 
within six months after their appointment, and also within 
three months receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
according to the usage of the Church of England, in some 
public church immediately after divine service and sermon, 
and should deliver into court a certificate thereof, signed by 
the minister and churchwardens, and also prove the same by 
two credible witnesses, upon forfeiture of £500 and disability 
to hold the same office. One would suppose that acts like 
these would of themselves be sufficient to guard the Estab- 
lished Church, and secure its perpetual supremacy. But by 
subsequent legislation any person who was found holding 
office without having submitted to these requirements, was 
for ever incapacitated from prosecuting an action in a court of 
law or equity, from inheriting a legacy, from being the ex- 
ecutor of the will or administering upon the estate of a de- 
ceased person; and these disabilities were also extended far 
beyond the classes of officers mentioned in the original acts, 
and made to apply to dissenting ministers, practising lawyers, 
teachers, pupils in schools, and students in the Universities 
who had attained the age of eighteen. 

For upwards of a century these laws crushed to the earth 
the Dissenters of England, and that during a period in which 
some of the noblest and most gifted of her Christian theo- 
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logians were numbered in the ranks of Dissent. While these 
requirements brought to the communion table of the Church 
scores of the unprincipled, the dissolute, and the profane, 
who came to ‘‘ qualify” for office, either at home or abroad, 
they excluded from the service of the nation, from the privi- 
leges of the Universities, and from all the higher social trusts 
and posts of honor and emolument, every man, however gifted 
or wise or virtuous, who would not bow the knee at the 
shrine of iniquitous power, and barter his faith for the hope 
of place and preferment. So oppressive was the operation 
of the system that, according to Mr. Stanton, “ in the single 
year 1736, £20,700 were raised from fines imposed on Dis- 
senters who conscientiously refused to serve in the office of 
sheriff; and for a long time it was the custom of municipal 
corporations to elect Dissenters to office, and then enrich their 
coffers from fines levied upon them for refusing to receive 
the qualifying tests.” These intolerable grievances, how- 
ever, were slowly working out their own redress. All classes 
of Dissenters became united by their deep sense of common 
wrongs, and though many of the odious laws at length ceased 
to be enforced, and the punishments which they prescribed 
were often remitted by acts of Parliament, yet they remained 
upon the statute book of England till the year 1828, when 
they were finally repealed in circumstances which made the 
result a popular triumph of the most glorious and encour- 
aging character. This triumph, however, great as it was, 
is still incomplete. The work of the reformer is but imper- 
fectly accomplished, as all must be ready to admit, who are 
in any manner acquainted with the manifold evils and wrongs 
which spring from the unhallowed union of the Church with 
the State; evils and wrongs which have recently been ex- 
plained in Mr. Noel’s most impressive and convincing narra- 
tive, with a fullness and vividness that leave us only in 
amazement that a Christian people can endure them. 

We are obliged to pass by the reforms which have been 
recently attempted in Great Britain, and the great questions 
which are now agitating its people. They all indicate the 
progress which the national mind has been making in liberal 
sentiments, and in just views of the rights of man; and they all 
point to the coming of a period which now cannot be distant, 
when monopolies and restrictions shall be done away, when 
social castes and orders shall no longer be sustained by the 
government, and when every British subject shall enjoy with- 
out molestation all the freedom that is compatible with the 
well-being of society. The changes to which we have 
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already alluded, and many others which have been connected 
with them,—the reforms in the penal code, in the govern- 
ment of India, in the corn laws, the postage and the circula- 
tion of intelligence, and in the representation in Parliament,— 
are all so many indices of the constant advance which has 
been made in England towards the breaking up of her 
ancient system of legislation, and the establishment of surer 
guaranties for the rights and the happiness of all classes of 
her people. For ourselves we have no wish to see her gov- 
ernment changed from a constitutional monarchy to an elec- 
tive republic. The freedom of a people does not depend so 
much on the form of their government, as on the nature of 
their social system. Let this be hberal and just, allowing to 
every citizen the free exercise of the faculties which God has 
given him, and it will be of little importance whether the 
government have at its head an elected favorite of the peo- 
ple or the hereditary descendant of an hundred kings. 

Mr. Stanton’s notices of the passage of the ‘‘ Reform Bill,” 
in 1832, are much fuller and more distinct than those which 
relate to the progress of religious freedom ; and the chapters 
which he devotes to its history contain some of the best 
delineations of character to be found in the book. We quote 
the following personal description of one of the foremost of 
the advocates of this measure,—a statesman whose remark- 
able career has been subject to alternate praise and condem- 
nation far more than that of any of his contemporaries :— 


We enter the House of Peers. The lions—Brougham, Grey, Wel- 
lington, Lyndhurst, Melbourne—are in their places. An exciting debate 
is going forward, which has taken rather a personal turn. Yonder is 
Brougham, stretched out half his length on one of the Ministerial bench- 
es; now listening to a clumsy Earl on the floor, whom he eyes with a 
portentous scowl; anon whispering a hurried word to the Peer at his 
elbow. What an ungainly figure! Those long legs and arms, loosely 
hung in their sockets, give him a slouching air. Human face could hardly 
look more ugly or intellectual. His iron-gray hair bristles over his fore- 
head like the quills of the fretful porcupine. His restless eye peers through 
eyebrows that seem alive with nerves. He must be agitated with the 
debate, for he writhes as though his red cushion were a sheet of hot iron. 
He suddenly starts up, (who ever knew him to sit still five minutes ?) 
walks with long strides towards the door, and while chatting with the 
ladies, his tormentor stops, and the ex-Chancellor cries, with startling 
emphasis, (lest some one get the floor before him,) ‘‘ My Lords !” and 
slowly advances to the table in front of the woolsack. An audible hush 
runs round the chamber; for they had been anticipating a reply from the 
mercurial lord. Every whisper ceases, and all eyes are fixed on the 
towering intellect before them. The Peeresses leave their damask 
chairs, and approach the bar, to get a better view of the orator. Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, till now. chatting round the bar, lean for- 
ward in silence. The loungers in the lobbies enter the Hall, the word 
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having passed out, ‘* Brougham is up!’ The untitled spectators rise 
from their seats on the carpet, where fatigue had sunk them, and stand on 
tiptoe, to catch every glance of the eye and wave of the hand of the 
scholar and statesman, whilst the crowded galleries forget their lassitude 
in listening to one whose name and fame are the property of mankind. 

But to the speech. Listen to that first sentence! How it plunges 
into the very centre of the subject. Every word is an argument—every 
period a demonstration. The first blow knocks the keystone from his last 
antagonist’s speech, and tumbles the whole structure on his affrighted 
head and shoulders. And the dandy young lord, over in the corner, 
who, in the puny oration he recited so prettily an hour ago, went out of 
his way to sneer at Brougham—see the blood fly from his cheeks when 
his nice little piece of rhetoric comes rattling in bits round his ears. As 
the lion fixes his eye on him, he would give his coronet and his curls if 
he could slink into a nutshell. A fiery glance or two having withered 
him, the monarch of the debate grapples with worthier antagonists. 
What a sweep does he give to the argument—what redundancy of facts— 
what fertility of illustration. How large the field of his comprehension— 
how exhaustless and varied its resources. What execution is done by 
those long-drawn sentences, with parenthesis within parenthesis, each 
a logical syllogism, or a home-thrust fact, or a blighting sarcasm, wound 
round and round his victims, till they are crushed in their folds! Great 
in matter, his speech is equally powerful in manner ; violating every law 
of rhetoric and oratory promulgated by the schools, he is a law unto him- 
self—original, commanding, majestic. 

Brougham, having demolished his antagonists, took a seat at the clerk’s 
table, and began to write a letter, when the Chancellor (Cottenham) rose 
and commenced a conciliatory speech. His calm, slow, cool manner 
contrasted strongly with the tempest which had just passed over our 
heads, reminding us of those dewy showers which follow smilingly in the 
train of a dark cloud, after its thunder and lightning and torrent have 
raged and blazed and poured, and passed away. 

This great man has been described so often, that not only his public 
history and mental character, but his personal peculiarities—yea, the 
nervous twitching of his eyebrows—are as familiar to Americans as to 
the reporters in the gallery of the House of Lords. As an orator or 
debater, he is sometimes compared to Webster. The very attempt is 
unjust to both. You might as well compare the repose of Lake Erie to 
the thunder of Niagara. Each has his own sphere of greatness. The Bos- 
tonian rarely enters the arena of debate, unless clad in mail to his fingers’ 
ends—a safe and strong debater. Not so the Londoner. He sometimes 
rushes, sword in hand, without scabbard or shield, into the thickest of the 
fight, and gets sorely galled. Little arrows do not pierce Webster, nor 
do ordinary occasions summon forth his heaviest weapons. But Broug- 
ham, why, he will fight with anybody, and on any terms. The smallest 
Lilliput in the House can sting him into paroxysms with his needle- 
spear. But wo to the assailant! The bolt which annihilates the Earl of 
Musketo is equally heavy with that which strikes down the Duke of 
Wellington. Asa whole, Brougham is unlike any of our public men. 
Could we mix into one compound the several qualities of Webster, Clay, 
Choate, Benton, and the late John Quincy Adams, and divide the mass 
into four or five parts, we might, by adding a strong tincture of John C. 
Calhoun, make four or five very good Henry Broughams. (Pp. 183-185.) 


Our author’s closing chapters are devoted to what he 
denominates the ** Literature of Freedom,” and in the course 
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of them he traces the origin, and briefly delineates the char- 
acter of most of the great organs of criticism and letters, 
which have favored the progress of reform. The subject 
leads him into an attractive field, and affords an opportunity 
to set before the reader a good share of pleasant information 
concerning the chief periodical journals of England, and 
their conductors and contributors. Of these the Edinburgh 
Review is by far the oldest, and has rendered the most con- 
siderable service. It was commenced in 1802, in circum- 
stances which impart to its origin a peculiar interest, as an 
event in literary history. The honor of founding it belongs 
to Sydney Smith, at that time accidentally in Edinburgh, on 
his way to Germany. He mentioned the project to Jeffrey, 
Brougham, and Murray, and it was agtiok that they should 
start a Review provided they could get the first number pub- 
lished on trust, for they were without money enough to pay 
the printer. Thus by four young and penniless adventurers 
in literature, one of them a curate who had lost his cure, and 
the others briefless advocates without practice, was com- 
menced a journal, which for nearly fifty years has given 
direction to public sentiment in Great Britain, and is now 
read with eager interest wherever the English language is 
roy Its once humble founders have all not only attained 

highest rank as writers and critics, but have also won 
the proudest dignities in their respective professions. Broug- 
ham has been Lord Chancellor of England, Jeffrey and 
Murray have each been Lord Justice of the highest court in 
Scotland, and Sydney Smith was Canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and might have been a Bishop had he been less of a wit 
and more of a Churchman. Mr. Stanton gives the following, 
on the whole, just estimate of the influence which this vener- 
able Quarterly has exerted upon the politics of the country :— 


But, dazzling as has been the meteoric career of the Edinburgh in the 
firmament of letters, it is in the department of governmental reform that its 
greatest and best services have been rendered. Its founder has well said, 
that at its advent “it was always considered a piece of impertinence in 
England if a man of less than £2,000 or £3,000 a year had any opinion 
at all on important subjects.” The Edinburgh Review has taught a 
Manchester calico-printer how to take the Government by the beard. 
In the forty-six years of its existence, it has seen the British slave-trade 
abolished—a devastating European war terminated—the Holy Alliance 
broken up, and its anointed conspirators brought into contempt—the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts repealed—the Catholics emancipated—the criminal 
code humanized—the death-penalty circumscribed—the Reform Bill car- 
ried, extending the suffrage to half a million of people—West India and 
East India slavery abolished—the commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company overthrown—municipal corporations reformed—the Court of 
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Chancery opened, and sunlight Jet in upon its doings—the common law 
courts made more accessible to the masses—the law of libel made endur- 
able—the poor laws made more charitable—the game laws brought nearer 
the verge of modern civilization—the corn laws repealed—the Post-office 
made subservient to all who can raise a penny—the means of educating the 
poor increased—the privileges of the Established Church curtailed in three 
kingdoms—and the long catalogue of minor reforms effected, and dignity 
and intensity imparted to the popular demand for still larger concessions 
to the progressive genius of the age. And this journal may proudly say, 
that all these measures have received the support, and most of them the 
early, zealous, and powerful support of the Edinburgh Review. These 
measures gained advantages from the advocacy of the Review, far beyond 
the intrinsic force of the arguments with which it supported them; as, 
indeed, did the party of progress whose oracle it was. Its brilliant liter- 
ary reputation shed a lustre around the most radical political opinions, 
clothing them in bright raiment, and giving them an introduction into the 
halls of the learned and the saloons of the noble. Its numerous articles 
on liberal and general education, especially those written by Sydney 
Smith, are above all praise. And while it impaled bores and charlatans 
in literature, and scourged quacks and villains in the State, it was no less 
a terror to hypocrites and oppressors in the Church. But candor must 
admit that if it was generally a terror to evil doers in the name of religion, 
it was not always a praise to them that did well. (Pp. 366, 367.) 


In opposition to the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly was 
established in London, in 1809, and Blackwood’s Magazine 
in Edinburgh, in 1817. Since these periods, have appeared 


journals devoted to the interests of every party and sect, 


whether of Progressives or Conservatives, that can be found 
in the kingdom, by far the greater portion of which are em- 
ployed in the dissemination of liberal sentiments. Indeed, 
the entire literature of England is becoming penetrated with 
them, and a book that should now express the political and 
social doctrines which were in vogue fifty years ago, would 
find little favor with the great mass of the reading public. 
In these closing chapters of his work, Mr. Stanton mentions 
the names and the leading services of many of the men of 
letters, who, either through the periodical press or in inde- 
pendent works, have written in behalf of popular improve- 
ment. Their names make an illustrious catalogue, and com- 
prise many of the brightest and worthiest which are con- 
nected with contemporary literature. It is perfectly clear that 
the sympathies of men of letters are constantly becoming 
stronger for the masses of the people. The philosopher 
comes forth from the retreat of his meditation or the labora- 
tory of his experiments, to lecture for their instruction. The 
novelist searches for his most thrilling pictures of human 
life among the scenes of their simple joys and hopes, or of 
their toils and sorrows and wrongs; and the poet, eg. 
away from the castle hall and the saloon of fashion an 
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pride, chants the triumphs which are won for the common 
people, and gilds with glory the humble homes in which 
their lot is cast. A fellow-feeling with the race has thus 
become an essential element of literary genius, and without 
it, an author can have but a poor chance of being widely 
read or gratefully remembered. This is as it ought to be, 
and it constitutes one of the best and most precious of the 
reforms which the century has witnessed. The literature 
which long ago was written for the few, has given place to a 
literature which is desigued for the many; and the author 
who once addressed himself only to a single class, and 
depended on the patronage of royalty or wealth to keep 
himself from starvation, now offers himself with generous 
confidence as a candidate for the favor of the million, and in 
turn receives from them a reward such as regal patronage 
could never bestow. Thus is literature through all its de- 
partments, both in England and America, more than at any 
preceding period, now performing its true office in promot- 
ing the improvement of mankind. It is addressing itself to 
the common sentiments of humanity ; it is uniting all classes 
of society by the ties of interest in a common destiny, and 
is scattering abroad with a liberal hand the influences of 
useful knowledge and of moral truth, which are fitted to 
exalt and bless every condition of social life. 





Art. V—BOWEN’S LECTURES. 


Lowell Lectures, on the Application of Metaphysical and Ethi- 
cal Science to the Evidences of Religion; delivered before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, in the winters of 1848-49. 
By Francis Bowen. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 1849. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the present age, 
and especially of our own people, is the spirit of utilitarian- 
ism. It is seen everywhere and in everything. It not only 
pervades all the departments of active, business life, which 
has hitherto been regarded as its only legitimate and proper 
sphere, but entering the ideal world, it would fain extend its 
influence to thought and speculation, and bring under its 
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sway the reason, imagination, and taste. Passing from the 
common schools. its acknowledged and nghtful province, it is 
already making its appearance in our higher seats of learning, 
and each art, each science, each study, each pursuit, each of 
the adornments and each of the solaces of life is summoned 
before its dread tribunal, to stand or fall according as it is or 
is not able to undergo the decisive ordeal of the cuz bono in- 
terrogation. Nay, more: we find this spirit—so aggressive is 
its character—intruding itself into the realms of philosophy, 
and the still more sacred domain of religion. Truth is not 
loved or sought so much for itself as for its uses. Creeds are 
looked at chiefly through their practical tendencies. The 
most profound exposition of nature’s laws, the clearest un- 
folding of the intimate constitution as well as the general 
character of the physical universe, would be regarded with 
comparative indifference unless it could be made in some way 
subservient to the material or spiritual interests of man. A 
revelation by God himself, of all the sublime mysteries of our 
holy religion, would hardly be considered as a cause for 
gratitude, if it lent support to none of the “isms” of the day, 
if it furnished no additional means of combating what was 
believed to be practical error, no new guides’ or new incen- 
tives to the actual duties of life. Nor does this utilitarian 
spirit stop here. It goes still further. It not only leads us 
to set too light a value upon truth for its own sake, but too 
often makes us tolerant of error, provided it be engaged in 
an apparently good service. Even when we enter the sanc- 
tuary and listen to the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
from the sacred desk, the question which we most frequently 
ask is not, whether the doctrines inculcated are in conformity 
with the principles of that gospel and with nature and truth, 
but, whether their tendency be good, whether the views pre- 
sented be interesting, whether they are adapted to quicken 
the imagination, arouse the conscience, and warm the heart ; 
whether they are fitted to inspire a stronger hatred of sin and 
a more earnest desire to lead a “‘ godly, righteous, and sober 
lite.” Indeed, if we mistake not, the teachers of our religion 
themselves too often look at their office of mimistering the 
Word from the same point of view. Thinking mainly of the 
impression to be made, of the effect to be produced, they are 
not sufficiently careful in regard to the character of the means 
employed for making that impression and producing that 
effect. The claims of reason and revelation, of consistency 
and of truth, are thus made to give place to a miserable and 
short-sighted expediency; they forgetting apparently that 
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error is always and everywhere false and deceiving,—that it 
is sure in the end to betray the cause, however "good that 
cause may be, to which it has lent its treacherous support. 
The character of the work before us is in strict conformity 
with this practical tendency of the age. Its design is not so 
much to unfold a system of philosophy, as to point out the 
connections between the several parts of such a system and 
the leading doctrines of natural and revealed religion,—to 
show that these latter rest upon as sure a foundation and are 
every way worthy of as full confidence as any of the best 
established principles of mental or material philosophy. 
Many of the topics discussed are indeed of a purely abstract 
character, and have no direct connection with any of the in- 
terests of humanity. These however are not considered so 
much for themselves, as for the light that is thrown by their 
just comprehension upon the speculative difficulties which 
acute minds have discovered in, or ingenious ones woven 
around, some of the great truths of morality and religion. 
The plan of the work is not such as to exclude all questions 
of curious or philosophic interest—to leave out of view the 
sublime mysteries pertaining to our being and the being of 
the universe weet 2 us which take so strong a hold upon the 
imagination, and have in all ages forced themselves upon the 
thoughts of earnest and reflective natures ; but the considera- 
tion of these is throughout rendered subservient on the one 
hand to the teaching of the great lesson of humility, and on 
the other to the strengthening and building up of our faith. 
By this method of treating the subjects of metaphysical in- 
quiry, Mr. Bowen has rendered his lectures not only more 
useful but far more interesting, and has opened the volume 
to a much wider class of readers than would otherwise be 
drawn to its pages. The abstract is united to the concrete, 
the speculative is combined with the practical. The most 
subtle and abstruse questions connected with our spiritual 
natures, assume a tangible and important character when 
they are perceived to have an immediate relation to the object 
and duties of the present life, and the destinies of the life to 
come. ‘Treated in this manner, the themes discussed not 
only find a more ready access to the minds and hearts of all, 
but admit of far more varied, interesting and abundant illus- 
tration. Indeed in this respect nothing could be more happy 
than the course adopted by our author. Instead of giving 
us a dry treatise on metaphysics, he has placed in our hands 
a most readable volume, in which the principles of that sci- 
ence, unfolded with great clearness and simplicity, as well 
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as uncommon beauty, are applied to the solution of the most 
important and interesting problems that can occupy the hu- 
man mind. The literary execution of the work is also in 
harmony with its general plan and purpose. To a style of 
rare excellence are united a vigor of thought and justness of 
sentiment, a graceful propriety of illustration and a richness 
of classical allusion and poetic adornment, which render it 
one of the most pleasing as well as instructive books which 
we have ever read. For the class of works to which it be- 
longs, we predict for it a very wide circulation. 

But while we regard these lectures as a proud monument 
of the extensive acquisition and literary power of the author, 
we do not think they bear so strong testimony to either his 
character or his ability as a philosopher. If we mistake not, 
in framing his system he has unconsciously allowed himself 
to be too much influenced by the accommodating utilitarian 
spirit of which we have spoken. Seeking to provide in it an 
adequate foundation for the leading truths of religion, more 
especially the great doctrines of God’s moral government and 
superintending providence, he has constructed its several parts 
with a view to the support of these truths, rather than under 
the guidance of that profound regard to the actual constitu- 
tion of things which 1s alone worthy of the true philosopher, 
and from which alone we can hope for any real and perma- 
nent aid to the interests of piety. 

The theory of the universe unfolded in the volume before 
us is essentially idealistic ; although not formally rejecting 
the supposition of material existences, it renders that suppo- 
sition entirely unnecessary by referring the phenomena con- 
nected with such existences to the immediate power of God. 
The events of the outward world, accordmg to this theory, 
are connected with one another by no physical ties. They 
observe, it is true, a definite order of succession; but that 
order is not dependent upon any relations subsisting between 
them. It is determined by the direct influence of the will of 
the Deity. There is no such thing as physical causation. 
The idea of material agency, of the ministry of the elements 
in the production of the phenomena of external nature, is 
wholly illusory-—a mere figment of the imagination. Each 
one of the innumerable changes which are continually trans- 
piring throughout every part of the material universe is sep- 
arately and independently evolved by a special exertion of 
the Divine power. That we may not-be supposed to mis- 
take this fundamental doctrine of Mr. Bowen’s metaphysical 
system, we will give it in his own language. 

VOL. XV.—NO. LIX. 6 
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In lecture seventh, on the omnipresence and universal 
agency of the Divine Being, he says :— 


We recognize the presence of God in nature in precisely the same 
manner in which we come to know that any intelligent, though finite, 
being exists besides ourselves. The outward form surely is nothing; a 
statue or an automaton may be moulded into a perfect external likeness 
ofa man. But the actions of the living man show that he is animated by 
a spirit kindred to our own, by something distinct from the mere frame- 
work of bones and muscles which he inhabits, and which we distinguish 
as clearly from the person within as we do our own bodies from ourselves. 
J am conscious of power dependent on my will, and I perceive the effects 
produced on matter by the exertion of that will; I perceive, also, perfectly 
similar effects, which I can attribute only to my brother man, and I infer, 
therefore, that he exists, and that his will is equally active in producing 
those effects. Ido not imagine that his limbs move themselves, but that 
he moves them ; I do not think that his eye turns towards me of its own 
accord with a glance of affection, or that his hand comes to meet mine in 
a friendly grasp from an energy that is inherent in that hand alone. In 
like manner, then, I say, if His sun rolls over my head and warms me, if 
His wind cools and refreshes me, if His voice speaks to me, whether in 
the thunder at midnight, or in the whispers of the forest, or but in the 
rustling of a leaf, if His seasons still come round to me in their grateful 
vicissitude, and wherever I look in outward nature, I behold constant ac- 
tion, change, and joy, I do not suppose that brute and senseless matter 
causes all this by its inherent power, whether original or derived, but that 
the spirit, the Person within, controls, vivifies, and produces all. 


“These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. ota 
But wandering oft, with brute, unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life.” 


Do not say that this is mere poetical enthusiasm, or devotion, but not 
truth ; it is the highest form of poetry precisely because it is the literal 
truth. It is a conclusion founded on the most accurate researches of sci- 
ence, no less than on the instinctive promptings of our human nature, and 
on the aspirations of the religious sentiment within us; it is alike the 
doctrine of the intelligent mind and the dictate of the upright heart. We 
know not of any direct agency, we find no proof of any active power, but 
that which is the attribute of personality, which is directed by will, and 
witnessed by consciousness. External nature, when questioned as to the 
reality of power originating in itself, or inherited in its own right, hears 
not and answers not; no efficient cause, that is, no cause at all in the 
proper signification of the word, has ever been discovered in it. Whence 
come, then, its countless changes, its incessant activity and life? It is 
no answer to this question to say, that events constantly succeed each 
other in regular sequence, or even to give a name to that order, and call 
it law, or physical cause. You cannot believe, you cannot even imagine, 
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that any one of these events takes place without a real cause, an efficient 
energy, without which it were not. If matter be considered entirely 
apart from mind, it is dead, formless, and motionless; no winds agitate 
the surface of a chaotic ocean, no tides heave its waters, no waves break 
upon its silent shores. (Pp. 135-137.) 


In the closing paragraph of lecture fourth, on the Idea of 
Cause and the Nature of Causation, the doctrine is presented 
more concisely and without the drapery of poetry and senti- 
ment with which it is invested in the passage just quoted :— 


All causation is an exertion of mind, and is applied only by metaphor 
to the material universe. It necessarily implies power, will, and action. 
It is a universally admitted truth, that an efficient cause is nowhere discov- 
erable in the world without us ; we know what it is only from conscious- 
ness, and all our language respecting it is borrowed from mental phenom- 
ena. This doctrine places the material universe before us in a new light. 
The whole frame-work of what are called ‘‘ secondary causes” falls to 
pieces. The laws of nature are only a figure of speech; the powers and 
active inherent properties of material atoms are mere fictions. Mind 
alone is active; matter is wholly passive and inert. Mind alone moves ; 
matter is moved. There is no such thing as what we usually call the 
‘course of nature”; it is nothing but the will of God producing certain 
effects in a constant and uniform manner; which mode of action, how- 
ever, being arbitrary, or dependent upon will, is as easy to be altered as to 
be preserved. All events, all changes, in the external world, from the 
least even unto the greatest, are attributable directly to his will and pow- 
er, which, being infinite, are always and necessarily adequate to the end 
proposed. The laws of motion, gravitation, affinity, and the like, are only 
expressions of the regularity and continuity of one infinite cause. The 
order of nature is the effect of Divine wisdom ; its stability is the result 
of Divine beneficence. (Pp. 88, 89.) 


Such is Mr. Bowen’s theory of causation, such his idea of 
matter, and such his view of the constitution, or rather charac- 
ter—for constitution it cannot be called, the term being wholly 
inapplicable on his supposition—of the physical universe. 
We have no disposition to enter upon an examination of this 
basis of his metaphysical system. Neither would our limits 
permit it, were we so inclined. There are, however, one or 
two remarks which we would take occasion to make upon it. 

In the first place, it is affirmed that all causation is an ex- 
ertion of mind, a putting forth of will directed by intelligence 
and witnessed by consciousness. How, we would ask, is 
this known? How is it known that mind alone can act; 
that the power of will is the only power in the universe ? 
Nay, supposing such to be the fact, bow we ask, is it possi- 
ble for a being of finite intelligence to gain a knowledge of it ? 
Omniscience alone, it should seem, would be sufficient to 
justify an assertion of this character. But, the only kind of 
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action, it is said, of which we have any knowledge, is the 
action of mind or person, the only species of causation of 
which we can form a conception is the causation of will. 
In no case are we able to discern between two successive 
events in the outward world, as the falling of a spark and the 
explosion of gunpowder, or the taking of poison and the sub- 
sequent death of the individual, any real tie or connection. 
All that either our senses or the investigations of science make 
us acquainted with is the order of their succession. Nor are 
we able to conceive of any relation subsisting between them 
beyond that. But granting this to be a true account of the 
matter, does it afford any sufficient ground for the assertion 
that the events of the physical universe have absolutely no 
connection with one another ; that they are wholly independ- 
ent of the material masses which enter into the structure of 
that universe ; that throughout the whole of God’s creation 
there is no agency but that of mind,—no power but that of 
will? Are we to bound the actual by the narrow limits of 
our own knowledge, and the possible by the almost equally 
narrow limits of our own power of conception? Were the 
power of matter inherent, and its phenomena evolved by the 
reaction of its own elements, could we have any other or 
stronger evidence of the fact than we now possess, the evi- 
dence of constant, indissoluble association? In the succes- 
sion of physical events, were each antecedent the true cause 
of its consequent, were the two connected with one another 
in such a manner that unless by a special interposition of 
Divine power, the former could not occur without being 
followed by the latter, should we be able with our present 
constitution to perceive it? Have we any faculties for the 
apprehension of things in themselves or in their essential relations 
of causes, as such? By the admission and in the language of 
Mr. Bowen himself, ‘* Cause implies power or force, which is 
never directly perceived ; but we infer that it exists because 
the event happens or the effect is produced.’”? Even in the 
case of our own voluntary actions, from which he strangely 
enough supposes we not only derive the idea of cause, but 
pass by a mere generalization to the belief that every change 
must be produced by some cause—even in this case, all that 
we have any knowledge of is order of sequence. The mo- 
tion follows the volition, but how or why we know not. We 
perceive no adaptedness in the one to produce the other. 
Indeed, the discoveries of modern physiology have shown 
that the connection between the two is not immediate—that it 


is established only through a long chain of physical antece- 
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dents and consequents, fastened at one extremity to the voli- 
tion, and terminating at the other inthe motion. The volition, 
it is true, lies within the sphere of consciousness ; regarded 
simply as a mental act or state, we know perfectly what it 
is. But, in its character as cause, we have no more knowl- 
edge of it than we have of cohesion, gravity, chemical affinity, 
or any other of the properties or powers of material substan- 
ces. Of the mode of its connection with the first link of the 
chain of antecedents and consequents, through which its in- 
fluence is transmitted, we are as profoundly ignorant as we 
are of the mode in which the successive links of that chain 
are connected with one another. Causation is no more a 
subject of consciousness in the world of mind, than it is an 
object of sense in the world of matter. In both cases it is 
revealed only through the phenomena accompanying it. 
Whenever or wherever these are exhibited, by the very 
principles of our mental constitution, we necessarily infer it. 
Our inability, therefore, to perceive in the outward world an 
true or efficient causes in their character as such—which Mr. 
Bowen sets forth at so great length, and which few persons 
who have given attention to the subject will be disposed to 
deny—has in reality nothing to do with the question of their 
existence. We have no faculties for perceiving them. Were 
we surrounded on every side by such causes, constituted as 
we are, we should be equally unable to perceive them. 
Were every fixed antecedent, in each one of the innumerable 
trains of physical events which are everywhere in progress, 
a true cause, as we have already said, we could have no 
other or stronger evidence of the fact than we now possess. 
Had Mr. Bowen pushed his analysis a little further back, he 
would have seen that all this applies equally to mind ; that 
consciousness as well as sense takes cognizance only of phe- 
nomena; that in both cases the causes which produce the 
phenomena, the existences which lie behind them, are neces- 
sarily inferred, but in neither directly apprehended. 

In the second place, it is affirmed that matter is wholl 
inert and passive, that it possesses no inherent power, and is 
absolutely incapable of any kind of action. How, we would 
ask, has this been ascertained? By what marvellous pene- 
tration into the constitution, into the very essence of things, 
has a knowledge of this fact been gained? Do the phenom- 
ena connected with matter indicate it?’ J udging from these, 
should we be led to such an inference? Do the explosive 
gases, gunpowder or steam make upon us the impression of 
inert substances—of powerless agents, if without too great a 
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violation of the use of language we may employ the expres- 
sion? Or, do we regard electricity and caloric as in their 
nature wholly passive,—capable of being acted upon, but not 
of themselves acting? But the power manifested by these 
agents, it is said, is not inherent but derived. The phenom- 
ena exhibited in connection with these, and other similar sub- 
stances, are not evolved from them, but imposed upon them. 
They have their origin in the immediate personal agency of 
the Deity,—in the unceasing, universal activity of the Divine 
will. They are wholly incompatible with what we know of 
matter, and cannot be referred to it without doing violence to 
our rational natures. Why, we ask, cannot these phenomena 
be referred to matter? What do we know of it inconsistent 
with their manifestation? Nay, more: what do we know 
of matter except through the manifestation of these very 
phenomena? What other grounds have we of inferring its 
existence even? Mr. Bowen would indeed distinguish the 
geometrical properties of matter and its vis-inertia or passive 
resistance to change, either from motion to rest or from rest 
to motion, from the attractive and repulsive forces with which 
it is endowed, and upon which its more active phenomena 
depend. ‘The former he refers to the matter itself, the latter 
to the direct agency of the Deity. But the distinction is 
without foundation in nature. In the actual constitution of 
matter, we find the two classes of properties connected with 
one another in such a manner that it is impossible to separate 
them. The one class are immediately dependent upon and 
grow out of the other. Indeed Mr. Bowen himself, in another 
part of the work and in a different connection, admits our ina- 
bility to determine what qualities are inherent in matter, and 
what are only manifested through it. ‘It is certain,’ he 
says, ‘‘ that we cannot distinguish between the qualities prop- 
erly belonging to it in itself and those imposed upon it, either 
by our faculties of observation, or by an external power.” 
This admission goes far enough to do away all possible 
ground for making any such distinction as the one suggested, 
though not far enough for the truth. In reality, the external 
properties of matter are immediately dependent upon the forces 
acting within it, and must consequently have a like origin. 
If the latter be attributed to a direct exertion of the Divine 
power, the former must be attributed to that also. Then 
will there be left nothing from which we can infer the ex- 
istence even of matter. On that supposition, in accordance 
with the Hindoo doctrine, the whole mighty fabric of the 
physical universe resolves itself into the Deity acting. As 
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we said in the beginning, idealism is the legitimate and ne- 
cessary consequence of the philosophy taught in these lec- 
tures. Admit its truth, and the existence of matter becomes 
a gratuitous hypothesis, indicated by nothing and explain- 
ing nothing,—the external world a mere metaphysical incum- 
brance, which, however difficult it may be to rid ourselves of 
it, we find no good reason for retaining. In fact, this is sub- 
stantially admitted in the following passage. In quoting it, 
we take occasion to express our utter dissent from the doc- 
trine contained in the first paragraph :— 


There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, that the sensations of an 
infant are not accompanied by what we call perception; that they are 
not referred by it to an external cause; that they give it no information 
at first respecting outward realities, but are to it merely so many sources 
of pleasure or pain. By a gradual process, that is, by induction, finding 
that the sensations recur in a fixed order under given circumstances, that 
they are wholly independent of the will, that muscular exertion can some- 
times be made without restraint, and at others is checked or resisted by 
a foreign obstacle, the infant mind comes at last to a conception of out- 
ward things, or of existences foreign to itself. 

Whether this induction is so complete that we can consider the inde- 
pendent existence of brute matter as proved by it, is another question. It 
does prove that there must be some cause of these sensations, which cause 
is foreign to our own minds; and this is enough to disprove the monstrous 
idealism of Fichte, that we create everything from ourselves, though the 
doctrine of Berkeley remains quite as plausible as the vulgar belief, and 
rests, perhaps, on a more philosophical basis. (Pp. 29, 30.) 

Whether [matter] exists at all, according to the ordinary conception of 
it, is doubtful; and it is certain that we have no knowledge of it, that we 
cannot perceive it, that we cannot distinguish between the qualities prop- 
erly belonging to it in itself, and those imposed upon it either by our own 
faculties of observation, or by an external power. (P. 123.) 


Such by our author’s own admission is the precarious and 
unsubstantial foundation upon which he rears the structure 
of the physical universe. Having adopted at the outset the 
hypothesis which refers all material phenomena to the imme- 
diate agency of Deity, we think it would have been more 
philosophical and in every respect better to have gone at 
once the whole length of idealism. In that case, whatever 
might have been thought of the truth of his system, he would 
at least have been able to preserve the virtue of consistency. 
Then he would not have been under the necessity of vibrating 
between the two great and opposite theories of matter which 
have for so many ages almost equally divided the suffrages of 
philosophers; framing his language and accommodating his 
thought now to one, and now to the other ; speaking of mat- 
ter sometimes as a real substance, something which can be 
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wrought and moulded, ‘the crude material out of which 
worlds are fashioned,’’ and sometimes as a mere idea of the 
human mind, necessarily imposed upon it indeed by the per- 
ceptive faculties, but without any corresponding external 
reality ; now maintaining that it is ‘essentially inert, destitute 
of all power, wholly incapable of action, and from its very 
nature cannot be conceived to have any part in the production 
of the changes which are continually transpiring around us ; 


and now affirming” that ‘* we know nothing of it,” that ‘we 


cannot perceive it,”’ and that, ‘* whether it exist at all, accord- 
ing to the ordinary conception of it, is doubtful.” 

But we have already commented at greater length upon 
Mr. Bowen’s philosophical system than we intended. We 
hasten to a brief notice of its application to the evidences of 
religion. ‘The importance which is attached to it in this con- 
nection, more particularly as offering the only conceivable and 
only possible ground of support to the cardinal doctrines of 
God’s moral government and superintending providence, will 


be seen from the following passage. It is taken from the 


lecture on the characteristics of modern skepticism :— 


The next cause of infidelity in our own day, which I shall here notice, 
is the want of consistency, if not the apparent contradiction, between 
many persons’ religious views and their scientific opinions, or their ideas 
of the course of nature and the operation of physical causes. There is a 
difficulty here in many minds, which is not the less real because it is sel- 
dom made the subject of reflection, or even recognized as an inconsisten- 
cy that proves the existence of error on the one side or the other. I do 
not now refer to the crude and hastily formed hypotheses and generaliza- 
tions in modern science, which come directly in conflict with the great 
truths of the being of a God and his agency in the physical universe, so 
far as these depend upon or are proved by material phenomena, and 
which have been framed, perhaps, with direct reference to such contra- 
diction. These hypotheses have been sufficiently confuted by the pro- 
gress of science itself; and the reception of them at any time being con- 
fined to a small number of persons, mostly those who are engaged in sci- 
entific pursuits, they are not to be ranked among the general causes of 
popular skepticism. I refer rather to the direct incompatibility between 
a belief in the moral government of God, and the necessary connection of 
physical causes with their effects. The doctrine of an immediately su- 
perintending Providence cannot be reconciled with the idea of a chain of 
events, each link of which is determined by an inherent necessity, grow- 
ing out of its relations to those which precede and follow it in the succes- 
sion. Even if the human will is admitted to be free, while everything 
else is guided by a secret and irresistible power, depending on the original 
constitution of things, man cannot be considered as the object of moral 
control, and all religious belief, properly so called, is mere delusion. (Pp. 
210, 211.) 

Religion requires us to consider ourselves as the objects of a Divine 
Providence, of an infinite superintending care, which orders all events for 
good. This doctrine is a necessary consequence of a belief in the benev- 
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olence and justice of the Deity, and in his moral government of the world. 
A devout mind recognizes it almost instinctively as such, and considers all 
events, especially those which concern one’s personal welfare or happi- 
ness, as dispensations which are required for his instruction or improve- 
ment. It discerns a moral purpose in all things, believing that they were 
specially designed to produce a certain effect on the character and heart. 
It subordinates the physical to the moral ; regarding the former as means, 
and the latter as an end. Life is a gift and a trust, to be exercised for 
certain purposes; death is a warning, and a token that in a particular 
case these purposes are accomplished. Every cause of affliction or re- 
joicing has an errand and a meaning, and it is our duty to consider it as 
such, to try to read its lesson, and apply it for the regulation of our hearts 
and lives. Resignation is always a virtue, for the very reason that repin- 
ing is inconsistent with a belief in the infinite wisdom and mercy of God, 
and in his constant, providence. Any enjoyment, success in any pursuit, 
is to be regarded as a cause of thankfulness, because his power placed it 
within our reach, and it is his will that it should redound to our spiritual 
benefit, as well as to our immediate happiness. 

This is the view which the believer takes, in profession at least, of the 
affairs of this world, and of its moral government by the Almighty; it is 
the view which religion requires him to take, if it be not reduced to a 
mere speculative belief in the existence of a God, who is no further con- 
cerned with the lot of mankind than as he originally created them, en- 
dowed them with certain faculties, and placed them upon the earth to 
determine their destiny by their own wisdom and their observation of the 
workings of nature. But in practical life and the management of their 
daily concerns, most persons act upon a theory which is the very opposite 
of this religious doctrine. They look upon the course of events as inevi- 
tably determined, from the beginning, by the inherent constitution of 
things and by the relations of objects and circumstances to each other, 
without reference to the merit or demerit of accountable beings, and 
without regard to any moral lesson or purpose whatsoever. (Pp. 211,212. 

Do I exaggerate the inconsistency, then, between what may be calle 
the religious and the practical view of life? Is it possible for the two to 
coexist in the same mind, without the individual becoming conscious at 
times that they are wholly irreconcilable with each other, so that he is 
reduced to the sad necessity of choosing between them? Either God 
governs the world, or the blind fatality of physical causes, operating 
through the powers inherent in every atom of brute matter, governs it ; 
there is no other alternative. In his closet, or while listening to a ser- 
mon, or under the affliction caused by a recent bereavement, or in near 
view of approaching death, man accepts the former doctrine, and thinks 
that he believes it, though he has made no examination of the grounds on 
which it rests. But he goes out into the world, his mind, as he supposes, 
recovers its tone, he watches the course of events, judges of the future 
by the past, prepares to resist the force of circumstances or to yield to 
them, and acts altogether on the supposition that these events and circum- 
stances depend on natural causes, which operate irresistibly, and were 
not designed or directed by a conscious being with any moral or spiritual 
purpose whatever. This, as it seems to me, is the chief reason why 
most persons’ religious professions differ so widely from their practice, 
and is the most fruitful source of modern practical skepticism. Men do 
not believe in the moral government of God’s universe, because they mis- 
take the character and exaggerate the number of the influences that are 
at work in it. They not only believe in the efficiency of secondary causes, 
but extend the sphere of their operation till there is no room left for the 
agency of the First and Infinite Cause. (P. 214.) 
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We do not think the author is any more fortunate in apply- 
ing the fundamental dogma of his philosophy than 3 is 
successful in maintaining it. Through this whole passage 
there runs a vein of mingled truth and error, of just sentiment 
and false doctrine, which renders it equally difficult to ap- 
prove or to condemn. While its spirit is right and its general 
aspect exceedingly plausible, it assumes, if we mistake not, 
on the part of his own hypothesis, a capacity for entering into 
explanations to which it is in no way adequate, and environs 
the opposite theory with difficulties which in no manner be- 
long to it. In the view presented of Divine Providence it 
moreover takes for granted what we think is taught neither 
by natural nor by revealed religion. 

The reference of all events in the natural world to the im- 
mediate power of God, instead of recognizing in their produc- 
tion the appointed ministry of created agents, so long as these 
events take place in a fixed order, does not alter their moral 
relations, or render them at all more available as a means of 
rewarding and punishing. Connected with one another by 
the unchanging law of antecedent and consequent, the suc- 
cessive links of the chain are as closely and as indissolubly 
united as if they were bound together by the relation of cause 
and effect. It is this invariable order of succession among 
physical events which is the cause of all that is stubborn and 
unpliant in their character, and which would seem to render 
them but inflexible instruments in the hands of God for carry- 
ing on his moral government; so that that government, instead 
of being, as Mr. Bowen supposes, in this life so nearly perfect 
as to afford no just ground for the expectation of another, is 
the mere commencement of such a government, the dim 
shadowing forth through aim and tendency of that glorious 
completion which it is destined to receive hereafter. And 
this order of succession, it is to be remembered, is the same on 
either hypothesis. It is a great fact resting upon the basis of 
universal experience. It is wholly independent of all theory, 
the office of that being simply to explain it. 

Neither, on the other hand, does the reference of material 

henomena to the operation of physical causes banish God 
from our world, or make him the less its moral governor. 
‘The production by his own direct agency of all the events trans- 
piring in the physical universe, is not necessary to the idea of his 

resence in every part of that universe. Having formed our 
world for the accomplishment of certain great ends—to which 
ends it is unceasingly ministering—we should not expect that 
she would leave it to itself, and wholly withdraw his regards 
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from it. Still more, having made it to become the abode of 
intelligent and sensitive beings, and framed its several parts 
with special reference to the welfare of such beings, we 
should not expect that he would withdraw his regards from 
them. Although not creating by the direct exertion of his 
wer the circumstances by which we are each moment sur- 
rounded, he understands those circumstances just as perfectly. 
He is just as present to sympathize with, as well as to guide 
and succor us. His ear is just as open to our prayers, and 
his hand is as ready to do for us. Neither does it alter at 
all our relations to him. The blessings which we daily ex- 
perience, although provided for ages since, and coming to us 
through the most complex system of instrumentalities, are as 
really from him, are as much a proof of his beneficence, and 
place us under as great obligations to gratitude, love, and ser- 
vice, as if they were directly communicated. The father who 
by previous years of exertion has made ample provision for 
supplying the wants of his family, so that he is no longer under 
the necessity of laboring for their support, is as much entitled 
to their respect, obedience, and affection, is as truly their 
father, is as able to guide and counsel, and as ready to extend 
encouragement and sympathy, as if he were daily toiling for 
their daily bread. ae 
‘All the great doctrines and duties of religion therefore 
remain unaltered, whichever of the two hypotheses we adopt. 
It makes no difference as to the question of a Divine Provi- 
dence, or of the influence of prayer, whether we suppose God 
to be each moment evolving the changes of the universe in 
accordance with a preconceived plan and in subordination to 
pre-established laws, or whether we suppose him in the be- 
ginning to have so framed the constitution of things as to cause 
the spontaneous development of these changes in accordance 
with the same plan and in subordination to the same laws. 
In either case, the protection, aid, and succor promised in 
answer to our earnest and humble petitions, must be looked 
for through other channels besides those which are merely 
physical. And such there are open to us on every side. 
We recognize them in the innumerable relations which we 
hold to other beings like ourselves, as well as in that higher 
relation which we and they alike sustain to Him who is over 
all, and whose Spirit we are taught is continually operating 
upon the hearts of all. There is not one of the varied bless- 
ings of life which does not come to us moulded and shaped 
through human instrumentalities. There is not one of the 
diversified events of life which is not either modified in itself, 
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or altered in respect to the time, place, or circumstances of 
its occurrence—in a word, made what it is, by our own actions, 
or by the actions of others, or by both combined. Here then 
there is sufficient room for the influence of prayer, without the 
violation of physical laws,—a field ample enough for the exer- 
cise of a superintending providence, without the suspension of 
physical agencies. 

We have said that we do not think that the passage just 
quoted exhibits the true view of the Scriptural doctrine of a 
Divine Providence. We are aware indeed that such a view 
is quite commonly entertained, and not unfrequently presented 
from the pulpit. But we do not think it is taught in the 
Bible ; neither do we believe it to be in accordance with ex- 

erience, or compatible even with those general laws under 
which the Divine Being has seen fit in the present state to 
place us. That He governs the world, that all the events of 
our lives are by his order or his permission, we most fully 
believe. And as He is infinite in power and wisdom, as well 
as perfect in goodness, we believe that under his government 
no real harm can befall us, so long as we obey him ; that each 
one of the circumstances of our probationary existence is in- 
tended to be a means of improvement, and actually becomes 
so when we make the right use of it; that, in the language of 
inspiration, ‘‘ All things work together for good to them that 
love God.” And this surely is ground broad enough for the 
fullest religious consolation and trust. But to the doctrine 
that each one of all the events which are continually occurring 
in the world around us, is specially intended for every indi- 
vidual affected by it, designed to teach a specific lesson, and 
to produce a specific effect ee the character and the heart, 
that all the circumstances and influences by which each indi- 
vidual is surrounded are precisely those which he most needs, 
which are best fitted to promote his highest good, we are not 
prepared to give our assent. Unless we adopt the faith of 
one of the early fathers,* and say, Credo, quia impossibile est, 
we cannot believe it. The proposition to our mind carries 
absurdity upon its very face. Nor do we think such a belief 
favorable to the development of the Christian character in its 
fairest and best proportions. It gives too much importance 
to the individual. It places him in the centre of the entire 
system of things with which he is connected, and makes the 
several parts of that system revolve about him. Fanaticism 
and spiritual pride are its natural consequences. 

We have delayed so long upon the attractive themes dis- 


* Tertullian. 
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cussed in the first part of these lectures, that we have time 
for only the briefest notice of the second or ethical series. 
This opens with an account of what the author supposes to 
be the most fruitful sources of the infidelity of our times. They 
are three. The first is ‘‘ the common notion, that as religious 
faith is natural to man, and is more an affair of the heart than 
of the intellect, we are drawn towards it by an irresistible 
attraction, a native impulse which needs not the aid of argu- 
ment, but is rather chilled and weakened by any process of 
reasoning ; so that all study of the evidences.of religion is un- 
necessary if not injurious.”” The second is the reference of 
physical events to secondary causes, to the inherent powers 
and properties of matter, instead of the direct agency of the 
Deity, of which we have already spoken. The third is ‘the 
too common opinion, that with a pure and elevated system of 
morals we can well afford to do without religion.” In regard 
to the infidelity arising from the second of these sources, we 
would suggest, whether those who put the ideas which men 
generally have of matter and of the constitution and course of 
things in the outward world, in antagonism to the essential 
doctrines of religion, be not to some extent at least responsible 
for it? 

The second lecture in this series is on the difference between 
the human and the brute mind ; in which, singularly enough, it 
is maintained that the former is made up of intelligence, to the 
entire exclusion of instinct, and the latter, of instinct without 
any admixture of intelligence. Next comes the moral nature 
ofman. ‘This includes, besides desires, appetites, and affec- 
tions, the principle of self-love, intended to regulate and control 
them, and also the higher faculty of conscience, claiming au- 
thority over self-love as absolute as the authority of that over 
the passions. ‘That we are under the government of God is in- 
ferred not only from the pain connected by his appointment with 
certain courses of action, and the pleasure attendant on certain 
other courses, but from the absolute and authoritative charac- 
ter in which he directly reveals himself in the conscience. 
That this government is moral, that it is conducted on the 
principles of justice and right, is argued from the moral nature 
with which he has endowed us, including as it does not only 
the necessary guides to virtue, but also sanctions for enforcing 
their observance. The argument is further strengthened from 
the observation that the outward world is constituted in har- 
mony with the moral law revealed within us—that in the 
natural course of events virtue is manifestly encouraged and 
favored, and vice is clearly discountenanced and trowned 
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upon. The immortality of the soul is regarded as a truth of 
revelation. Nature does not teach it. The considerations 
ordinarily adduced in proof of it go no further than to remove 
objections. They do not afford any good ground for belief in 
the doctrine. Although these strictures are in the main un- 
doubtedly just, we think too little weight is allowed to the 
argument drawn from the apparent discordance in many in- 
stances between the treatment which men experience in this 
world and their actual deserts. 

Mr. Bowen’s ethics are much better than his metaphysics. 
To all the leading doctrines contained in this part of the work 
we yield a cordial assent. Nothing could be more just or 
more forcible than his exposition of the moral law, as revealed 
in the conscience. Its authority is absolute and uncompro- 
mising. It admits of no bending to circumstances—no accom- 
modation with interest. It wholly ignores expediency. The 
obligations of right transcend all other obligations. When 
duty utters her voice, the clamors of passion must be hushed, 
and the demands of self-love even be disregarded. The 
moral tone of the entire volume is unusually elevated, and its 
spirit throughout is loyal to the great interests of virtue, hu- 
manity, and truth. Although containing, as we think, some 
grave errors, the just sentiments which everywhere pervade 
it do much toward atoning for them. Of its literary merit we 
have already expressed our high appreciation. With entire 
philosophical accuracy of thought, there are combined a free- 
dom and beauty of expression which are rarely equalled in 
writings of this character. If in respect to style there be any 
— offered for criticism, it will perhaps be found in the too 

requent employment of figurative language. ‘Trope and met- 
aphor are undoubtedly favorable to vivacity, and often enable 
the writer to express fis ideas with a clearness and force quite 
unattainable by the use of proper terms. At the same time, 
they are liable, like refracting prisms, to color and distort the 
objects which are seen through them. 




































Paul at Athens. 


Art. VI—PAUL AT ATHENS: 
THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 


Frew spectacles furnish matter of speculation more deeply 
interesting than that of Paulin Athens. The great Apostle 
of Christianity stands in the very sanctuary of ‘Paganism, 
where taste and genius, literature and art, had shed over its 
rites and doctrines their most seductive charms. He who had 
been specially chosen to lead the conflict in which the infant 
Christianity had engaged against the hoary and gigantic sys- 
tems of Polytheism, was now called to face the foe in the very 
citadel of her strength, on the ground where her largest re- 
sources had been gathered, where her noblest triumphs had 
been achieved. Not even Imperial Rome in her palmiest days, 
when her invincible legions held in awe the whole civilized 
world, was so formidable a foe to Christianity, so powerful 
a champion of idolatry, as learned, refined, and philosophic 
Athens, even when all her political greatness had passed 
away. 

Paul was a man of taste and cultivation. All his writings 
breathe not only the most fervid zeal, but the tenderest sensi- 
bility ; and his discourse before the Areopagus, independently 
of its allusions to the Greek poets, evinces in the singular dig- 
nity of its tone, and propriety of its sentiments, a mind of en- 
larged culture and genuine refinement; a mind, which, though 
not perhaps deeply versed in the false wisdom of the Grecian 
schools, was abundantly capable of appreciating whatever 
was profound in truth, noble in action, or beautiful in art 
and letters. Paul therefore, we may be assured, was far from 
being an indifferent spectator of the scenes which met his view 
in this celebrated seat of the Muses. He did not wander 
listlessly through the streets of a city which had stood for five 
hundred years the intellectual metropolis of the world. He 
felt, no doubt, and gratified a legitimate curiosity. He as- 
cended the marble staircase, and passed beneath the stately 
portico which opened upon the teeming wonders of the Acro- 
polis. He entered the Parthenon, and stood for a moment 
spell-bound by the magic of art, before the colossal statue of 
the Tutelar Minerva. He trod the halls of the Lyceum, and 
mused amidst the olive groves of the Academy. He visited 
the Pnyx and the Dionysium,—places hallowed by the sub- 
limest exhibitions of genius and patriotism, where over the 
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assembled populace of Athens had so often rolled the burn- 
ing tide of eloquence and song. 

What then were the emotions which swelled the bosom of 
Paul in view of this gorgeous spectacle? Did he surrender 
himself for the time being to the “ genius loci,’”’.and allow his 
imagination to revel delighted and unrestrained amidst the 
glorious scenes of the present, and the still more glorious re- 
collections of the past? Did he forget for the moment that 
he was Christ’s ambassador to a guilty and condemned world, 
and join the pzan which swelled in homage to the magnifi- 
cent creatures of sculpture and poesy—the gods on whom 
the verse of Homer and the chisel of Phidias had united in 
bestowing immortality? Nothing of this. That Paul was 
ansensible to the extraordinary beauty of the products of art and 
genius by which he was surrounded, we have not the slightest 
reason for believing; and just as little that he was ignorant 
of those achievements of valor, patriotism, and intellect, which 
had made Athens the glory of the world. Yet all these things 
held but a very subordinate place in his esteem. They were 
at best but the outward trappings and adornments of human- 
ity. They reached not the vital elements of human character 
and destiny. ‘They could not hide from his view the moral 
degradation and wretchedness which lay hid beneath this 
outward show of splendor. Paul could not forget that the 
art, the genius, the learning, the enterprise, whose monuments 
clustered so thickly around him, had lavished their resources 
in the service of irreligion ; lending a false and baleful lustre 
to a system intrinsically false and loathsome ; and thus en- 
riveting on the world the fetters of a most debasing moral 
bondage. 

It was not then because Paul was a narrow-minded bigot, 
insensible to the attractions of genius and taste, that these 
attractions in the present case took so slight a hold upon his 
mind. It was because that mind had been illuminated with 
a holier light than was ever shed on the speculations of Gre- 
cian sages; because his soul had become the abode of loftier 
truths than had ever visited the visions of their most favored 
hours. Looking, therefore, from a high moral position, he 
could estimate at their true value the scenes on which he 
gazed. ‘To his purified vision all these wonders of art and 
genius were the product of a people who knew not God, and 
were proofs of a deplorable estrangement from the Supreme 
Ruler and Benefactor, the Being in whom they lived, and 
whose bounty filled their hearts with food and gladness. Can 
we then wonder that the prevailing sentiment in the breast of 
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the Apostle was melancholy—a melancholy profound pre- 
cisely in proportion to the intellectual elevation of a people 
whose moral state was so deplorable? Wise as they deemed 
themselves—wise as in all earthly sense they ee had 
failed to attain to true wisdom. On the subjects which are 
of profoundest interest to humanity, on questions which the 
highest instincts of man’s nature most urgently propound, they 
groped in an almost rayless night. While their restless and 
daring intellects had explored almost every tract in the wide 
domain of error, they had failed to lift the veil which overhun 
the realm of truth. ‘Ten thousand mocking phantoms had 
been pursued with impetuous eagerness, but the one heavenly 
form had never come within their grasp. What more melan- 
choly than to see a people, great in almost every element of 
earthly greatness, wise in almost every attribute of human 
wisdom, yet on subjects of universally acknowledged and 
most momentous interest, the slaves of error equally puerile 
and destructive? A people that had shaken off the fetters of 
political and mental vassalage, and in arts and arms and let- 
ters was running a glorious career which was to render them 
the admiration of all coming time, yet the victims of a moral 
servitude the most abject and debasing? Never so clearly 
as in the speculations of ancient Greece was demonstrated the 
great truth that “the world by wisdom knew not God ;”’ that 
the most gigantic efforts of human reason utterly fail to solve 
the great problem of human destiny, and penetrate the mys- 
teries of eternal truth ; and that without a revelation from God, 
man is doomed to the most blinding and destructive errors. 
But let us hold aside for a little the veil, and look in upon 
the moral and religious life of antiquity. Our attention is at 
once arrested by the fact that the Greeks were a nation of 
idolaters. ‘They had forsaken the service, and even lost the 
knowledge of the true God, and were bowing to images 
wrought by their own hands, or existing only in their de- 
praved imaginations. In return for the countless benefits of 
Jehovah’s hand, they sent up to him no grateful acknowl- 
edgments. They had transferred their allegiance from their 
Creator and rightful Sovereign to the creation—to the works of 
his hands, or more degrading still, of theirown. They had 
bowed their lofty intellects before the sun and stars, before 
brutes and reptiles, before senseless forms of gold and marble, 
and thus in the most explicit manner disowned the sway of 
the One Eternal and Supreme. Idolatry, it should be remem- 
bered, is a direct and open denial of God, and is thus the most 
awful crime which creatures can commit. It is the very acme. 
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of impiety—the utmost limit to which human wickedness can 
reach. It is not merely a speculative denial of God, like that 
of the theoretical Atheist ; not merely a virtual daniel of him, 
like that of the thoughtless, reckless votary of sense; but 
it is both these, and more. It is a positive, active, agpressive 
denial of him, carried out with a systematic endeavor to strip 
him of all his rightful honors, and to exalt into an impious 
usurpation of his throne the basest and vilest creations of his 
creatures. No wonder that impiety so flagrant and daring 
is everywhere stamped by Jehovah with the brand of his pe- 
culiar abhorrence. No wonder that their frequent lapses into 
idolatry called down upon his chosen people the most awful 
of his curses. What could be more provoking to the infinite- 
ly Excellent and Holy One, than to see the people whom he had 
called to be peculiarly his own, to whom he had condescended 
to sustain the relation of king, deliberately and formally turn- 
ing their backs upon him, disowning his beneficent sway, and 
rendering to the sun and moon, to an oxor a calf, nay, to some 
foul and horrid demon of the pit, the worship w hich was right- 
fully his own? The idolatry of the Gentiles might indeed be 
less aggravated in the degree of its guilt, but it lost nothing of 
its intrinsic loathsomeness and wickedness by the univer sality 
and duration of its sway. 

Here then was the primordial,sin of the Greeks—the foun- 
tain of bitterness whose poisonous streams shed their blight- 
ing influence over their entire character. The Greeks were 
devoted, greedy idolaters. 'They had shared in that general 
estrangement from God, and dislike to retain him in their 
knowledge, which had plunged almost the whole world into 
the abominations of a false and lying worship. Not the most 
ignorant and degraded among all the nations whom they stig- 
matized as barbarians, outstripped this polished and intellect- 
ual people in devotion to the rites of Polytheism. They had 
multiphed their deities till they embraced almost every object 
in nature, and almost every variety of human conception. 
They translated to the skies almost every vile attribute and: 
passion of humanity ; they honored with an apotheosis every 
hero who distinguished himself by his prowess against man or 
beast. Some deities were invoked to obtain their favor, and 
others to deprecate their wrath; some because they were 
dreaded as foes to mankind, others because they were honored 
as friends. They paid homage to gods who presided over 
war, drunkenness, adultery, theft, envy and revenge. Their 
idolatrous system was deeply imbedded in all the usages and 
institutions of society ; it was linked with all the sacred asso- 
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ciations of the domestic hearth; it was sanctioned and sus- 
tained by the arm of the civil power ; it was adorned and en- 
nobled by the master-works of art and genius. The heavenly 
bodies were invoked with the reverence due to God. Moun- 
tains, woods, and plains, winds and waters, every object in 
nature had its presiding spirit, to which that of man bowed 
in reverential awe. Altars everywhere smoked with the sac- 
rifices of this idolatrous worship ; gorgeous temples every- 
where proclaimed its triumphs; and it is estimated that not 
less than thirty thousand divinities claimed the honors of the 
Grecian Pantheon. 

One of the most obvious and painful features in such a 
system of idolatry, is the deep degradation which it at once 
implies and produces. For man, the creature, to render 
voluntary and grateful homage and service to his Creator, the 
Being in whom he lives, and in whom are concentred all con- 
ceivable excellences, is the direct opposite of degradation. It 
accords with the dictates of enlightened reason, and in it man 
finds his highest, and indeed only true exaltation. To serve 
a being on whom we are absolutely dependent; to love su- 
premely a being of infinite excellence, is an employment which 
only the maddest infatuation can refuse to recognize as rea- 
sonable. But on the other hand there is something in man’s 
prostration before senseless images of wood and stone, before 
beasts, before the teeming creations of his own fancy, un- 
speakably humiliating. What is even the sun, the most glo- 
rious object in nature, with all his unapproachable and solitary 
grandeur, but an unconscious and involuntary minister of the 
Divine beneficence, and as unwothhy of human worship as the 
vilest clod of earth ? And who can contemplate without indig- 
nation and horror beings made in the image of God, the lords 
of this lower creation, made to yield their homage only to the 
Infinite and Supreme, slavishly prostrating themselves before 
objects immeasurably below them in the scale of existence, and 
thus laboriously turning earthward, and debasing their God- 
like powers? No wonder that a spectacle over which angels 
might weep, stirred with compassionate indignation the bosom 
of Paul. 

But the degradation of idolatry stops not here. It draws 
in its train a thousand minor superstitions, all combining to 
complete the bondage of man’s spiritual nature. For centu- 
ries the most acute and sagacious people on the earth allowed 
themselves to be puzzled and befooled by oracles whose ut- 
most claim to confidence was founded on dark utterances 
capable of a dozen different interpretations, with occasional 
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shrewd guesses, for which he who consulted the oracle was 
at least equally competent. The noblest intellects were held 
in thrall by superstitions which we should expect to find co- 
existing only with the most extreme ignorance and imbecility. 
Dreams, omens, prodigies, all unwonted natural phenomena 
were a source of perpetual terror and anxiety. That the 
darkening of the sun at mid-day should in the infancy of 
science be regarded as shedding a “ disastrous twilight,” and 
should perplex both monarchs and people with fear of calami- 
tous changes, 1 is doubtless not to be wondered at. But few 
of the ancient superstitions were of so dignified a character. 
The flight of a bird, the movement of a heifer as she ap- 
proached the sacrificial alger, the form, size, and condition of 
the heart, an unlucky word uttered by a chance person in the 
streets, the mode of a chicken’s feeding, the spilling of a dish 

of salt, a palpitation of the eye, a ringing in the ear, a sneeze, 
a cough—these, and ten thousand other causes equally frivo- 
lous, were enough to make fools of the wise and cowards of 
the brave; to turn away the currents of the noblest enterprises ; 
to delay or precipitate battles on which hung the fate of king- 
doms. Thus a doting, drivelling superstition, which would 
seem to belong only to the last stages of intellectual decrepi- 
tude and decay, marked the ancient nations in the prime and 
vigor of their manhood. It filled every department of public 
and private life. The enterprise that shrank from no hard- 
ship ; the courage that quailed before no danger; the intel- 
lectual activity that scaled the loftiest heights, and tracked out 
the remotest paths of speculation, were ‘all held in cowardly 
bondage by superstitious fantgsies which, in our age and 
country, would disgrace a school-boy ; and they who could 
not be daunted by “the substance of ten thousand soldiers,” 
shrank appalled from the shadows and spectres existing only 
in their own distempered and teeming imaginations. 

But even worse than this,—the foul rites of sorcery and 
witchcraft, the attempt to wring from reluctant nature her 
secrets by the potent arts of magic, spells, and incantations ; 
every species, in short, of infernal necromancy flourished into 
vigorous and active life on the soil of heathenism. The re- 
ligious sentiment, diverted from its natural channels, and de- 
prived of its appropriate aliment, developed itself'in a thousand 
unnatural forms, and gave birth to 


‘¢ All monsters, all prodigious things, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 


And so it ever will be with the people that forsake God. 
The religious element in man is inextinguishable, He may 
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dwarf, repress, pervert it, but annihilate it he cannot. He 
may succeed in dethroning Jehovah, and expelling him from 
the domain of his belief and affections, but the demon whose 
name is Legion will enter the forsaken temple, and fill its 
precincts with his polluting presence. Superstition, in short, 
is the natural offspring of irreligion. A catalogue of the su- 
perstitions of the skeptical would furnish a striking commen- 
tary on the boasted liberalizing tendencies of Infidelity. How 
many cases would it exhibit like that of Byron, who, when 
on his death-bed, was too much of ‘‘a man” to “sue for 
mercy,” but was not too much of a man to believe that he 
had been smitten with an “evil eye,” and to insist that a 
witch, who resided in the neighborhord, should be sent for to 
dissolve the spell. 

But still worse than the degradation of idolatry, was the 
corruption which it engendered. We have already adverted 
to its intrinsic wickedness, and shown how open and daring 
is its rebellion against the Supreme Ruler. That a system 
thus intrinsically wicked should also be deeply demoralizing 
and polluting in its effects, was to be expected. The same 
cause which led men to abandon the worship of God, viz., 
their hatred of his moral purity, would naturally lead them 
to invest the gods of their own creation with wholly op- 
posite qualities. Hence the gods of the heathen were either 
entirely destitute of moral attributes or positively vicious. 
We find them displaying only here and there an isolated trait 
of moral excellence. From the thunderer of Olympus down 
through every grade of their many-headed theocracy, all their 
deities agreed in regarding crime in themselves as a joke, 
and committed, without remorse or shame, acts expressly 
forbidden by human law. From the worship and example 
of such deities little or no elevating influence could flow. 
Destitute of moral virtues, and even, in a great degree, of 
a moral sense, what elevated moral qualities could they re- 
quire in their worshippers? With equal justice and force 
does the arraigned Christian in the ‘ Martyr of Antioch”? re- 
tort on his accusers : 


‘‘ Were these foul deeds as true as they are false, 
We might return, that we but imitate 
The gods ye worship—ye who deify 
Adultery, and throne incest in the skies ; 
And, not content with earth’s vast scope defiled, 
Advance the majesty of human sin 
Even till it fills the empyreal heavens. Ye sit 
Avengers of impure, unhallowed license. 
"Tis well ;—why, summon then your gods to answer; 
Wrest the idle thunderbolt from amorous Jove ; 
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Dispeople all Olympus—aye, draw down 
Yon bright-haired sun from his celestial height, 
To give account of that most fond pursuit 

Through yon dim groves of cypress.” 


And corresponding to the characters of their gods were the 
rites of their worship. Bacchus, the god of the vintage, was 
most acceptably worshipped amidst the frantic revels of the 
wine-cup; and Venus found her befitting homage in the 
licensed indulgence of lust and sensuality. The temples of 
the Goddess of Beauty were too often little else than brothels 
licensed from the skies. Ingenious theft was regarded as 
well pleasing to Hermes; and Mars received his best hom- 
age amidst the slaughters of the battle-field. How exten- 
sively the military spirit prevailed may be inferred from the 
fact, that even the Goddess of Wisdom her self, the patroness 
also of household arts, the most intellectual perhaps of all 
the divinities, was eminently a military goddess, and bore 
the helmet, shield, and spear, as her almost invariable sym- 
bols. Thus crime was sanctioned and sanctified. They 
who ‘deified adultery, and throned incest in the skies,” 

could not feel any great horror of these crimes when com- 
mitted by themselves. They who represented the throne of 
heaven itself as acquired by fraud and usurpation, could find 
at least a partial excuse for their own acts of criminal ambi- 
tion. Indeed, scarcely an act was registered in the calendar 
of crimes, scarcely an outrage on moral principle was 
branded with its deserved penalty by the enactments of hu- 
man law, but had its precedent and sanction in the copious 
archives of Olympus. ‘True, in this way the moral sense 
could never be utterly extinguished, nor could men cease to 
condemn in themselves what was tolerated in the gods they 
worshipped ; yet a glance must show that the inevitable and 
powerful tendency of all this was to weaken the restraints of 
principle, and throw a loose rein to the headlong and fiery 
passions of the multitude. Its actual effects on the state of 
society our limits will not allow us to depict at length. Their 
outline is drawn with a pen of iron in awful and ineffaceable 
lines in the opening chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; 
where, without the slightest tinge of exaggerated coloring, is 
sketched a picture from whose features the heart recoils in 
horror; a picture whose fidelity is fully attested by the 
records of heathenism itself in that age, and which stands for 
all subsequent time an awful warning of the inevitable conse- 
quences of departing from the living God. The lines are fled, 
but the impression is complete. Licentiousness in its most 
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unnatural and loathsome forms, falsehood, treachery, cruelty, a 
hardness of heart which steeled itself alike against the claims 
of compassion and the instincts of natural affection, are promi- 
nent among the black catalogue of vices which defiled heath- 
enism in its best estate, and which rapidly corrupted the 
sources of its political and social prosperity. But few were 
the exceptions which existed to the general corruption of 
morals. ‘Few and far between” were the examples of un- 
defiled and irreproachable morality, even among those whose 
characters are most adorned by such virtues as heathenism 
could boast. No pagan Greek has transmitted to posterity 
a more unsullied reputation than ‘‘ the Father of Philosophy.” 
None certainly based his system of morality upon purer and 
nobler principles. Yet the reader of Plato and Xenophon 
cannot escape the conviction that Socrates’ standard of moral 
virtue was immeasurably lower than that presented in the 
New Testament ; and that, even if we feel bound hesitatingly 
to acquit him from a personal contamination by the’ vices laid 
to his charge by some of his ancient detractors, yet after all 
the light in which he looked upon these vices was in many 
respects abhorrent from that in which they are presented on 
the page of inspiration. Ingratitude toward our heavenly 
Benefactors, irreverence toward a being or beings clothed 
with transcendently exalted perfections—such crimes could 
be in some measure appreciated and severely rebuked by 
Socrates. But of sen against a holy God, how teeble, how un- 
worthy his conception! 

But we are partially anticipating another inquiry which we 
propose to consider, viz., whether heathenism itself did not 
furnish an antidote to the deadly poison which itself engen- 
dered. Did not the philosophy in which Greece prided her- 
self, and in which she wrought such marvels of intellectual 
achievement, effectually, or at least partially counteract the 
degrading tendencies of a corrupt faith, and lead sensualized 
and sinking humanity once more into an upward path of 
spiritual culture? ‘To this inquiry again we are compelled 
. to respond with an emphatic negative. Grecian philosophy 
does indeed present many features which command our 
warmest admiration. It exhibits the struggles of a national 
mind of extraordinary vigor and acuteness after a complete 
system of truth. It leaves scarcely a single path of specula- 
tion unexplored ; scarcely a single province in the wide realm 
of matter, mind, and morals escaped its adventurous and 
vigorous endeavor to enter and subjugate; scarcely a single 
problem is presented in the whole range of physical and met- 
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aphysical inquiry with which it did not boldly grapple, and 
of which it did not offer a solution. It collected, with a dili- 
gence which Bacon might have applauded, facts in the various 
departments of natural ‘history. It encountered, with a daring 
which Fichte might envy, the mighty mysteries of the Infinite 
and the Absolute! Even in its cradle, even in its very infancy, 
it sprung above the region of sense into the sphere of the pure 
reason; sunk the phenomenal, the contingent, and the mu- 
table, in the essential, the necessary, and the eternal; denied 
the reality of motion, the possibility of change, and main- 
tained the absolute identity and oneness of all existence, 
with an acuteness, clearness, and cogency of reasoning which 
might refresh the spirit of Teutonic transcendentalists. That 
Greek philosophy displayed unsurpassed subtlety, depth, and 
comprehension ; that it proved a most admirable system of 
‘‘ intellectual gymnastics ;” nay, that it achieved many tri- 
umphs of inestimable utility to mankind ; that it produced in 
short much fruit, genuine, substantial fruit, nothing but the 
narrowest bigotry or the most presumptuous ignorance can 
deny. But, after all, estimated either by its aims, its preten- 
sions, or the exigences of the case, its failure was signal and 
deplorable. And this is re-eminently true of its religious 
teachings. It assailed ith bitterness the unworthy and de- 
grading representations of the gods in which the poets allowed 
themselves, and discarded many of the absurdities of the 
popular idolatry. Xenophanes, the leader of the Eleatic 
school, and Plato, the founder of the Academy, both take 
Homer severely to task for the degrading light in which he 
has exhibited the gods, and, of course, the religion of his 
country. Yet Xenophanes’ only remedy is in confounding 
God with the universe, and reducing all existence to absolute 
unity 5 ; while the more spiritual Plato presents indeed many 
just and sublime views of the Divine character, but after 
all fails to furnish any complete and satisfying view. Thus 
the power of philosophy over the religious belief of the nation 
was in a great measure negative. It could undermine, but it 
could lay no solid foundations. It could pull down, but it 
could not build up. It could bring into suspicion and con- 
tempt the prevailing modes of worship and belief, but it had 
no clear, consistent, and well-defined system of religious truth 
to substitute in their place. It was thus impotent to work 
any thorough reform. It uttered many noble sentiments in 


regard to the Deity, and propounded many excellent rules of 


human duty. But its views were at best extremely limited 
and fragmentary. The glimpses which it caugit of man’s 
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spiritual nature and relations were but glimpses; and hence 
im immediate connection with the sublimest truths it set forth, 
as equally valid and authoritative, the wildest and most ab- 
surd conjectures. 

Thus an image in which gold, silver, iron, and clay are 
promiscuously and incongruously blended, would well repre- 
sent the best theological systems of philosophic Paganism. 
Here we meet with sublime expressions regarding the Divine 
agency in nature; but anon we find perhaps that this agency 
is but a natural power, acting irrationally and blindly, or at 
best a mere ‘soul of the world,” having no moral character, nor 
even power of independent volition. The early speculations 
on the origin of things seem to have left a Divine agency al- 
most entirely out of the account, and to have sought an expli- 
cation of the origin and structure of the universe in the mere 
natural properties of matter and motion. And the celebrated 
‘‘mind”’ of Anaxagoras, who first introduced into the Greek 
cosmogony a principle distinct from and independent of mat- 
ter, although endowed with some very lofty qualities, yet 

roves itself little else than a mere intellectual machine, work- 
ing by a sort of natural necessity, and only on a very limited 
scale. Of God as a creator, that is, as a producer of the 
universe out of nothing, (‘‘so that the things which are seen 
were not made from the things which do appear,”) we meet 
up to the time of Plato absolutely not the slightest indication. 
The eternity of matter seems with all his predecessors, as 
with most of those who succeeded him, quite as necessary a 
doctrine as the eternity of mind. Whether Plato himself held 
to the doctrine of creation, in its absolute sense, is a point on 
which the learned hold different opinions, and which cannot 
perhaps be positively determined. One of his leading argu- 
ments for the future existence of the soul is, that there must be 
a separate existence of souls, else there would be no source of 
supply to the exigences of ever-springing life. This, with 
the extension which he gives to the argument, so as to include 
all the phenomena of change, decay, and reproduction, goes 
far to show that in Plato’s opinion, even if absolute creative 
power had ever been exercised, it had long since ceased to 
act, and the entire economy of nature was carried forward by 
the mere modification of existing elements of being. But we 
must not at present pursue this subject. We only add that 
the Greek philosophy was generally either Atheistic, or (which 
is nearly equivalent) Pantheistic; and that very few of its 
votaries recognized God as an infinite, absolute, supreme 
Moral Ruler. Indeed, notwithstanding the sublime expres- 
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sions employed by Socrates, we may well doubt whether he 
had any conception of the absolute ubiquity of the Divine 
Being. ‘That his presence pervaded the entire creation he 
seems clearly to have held; but that he regarded it as also 
filling infinite space, we have no sufficient reason for be- 
lieving. 

The Greek philosophers were also most of them (all, per- 
haps, of the earlier ones) materialists. They looked upon the 
soul as a subtle species of matter, or the mere result of a nice 
adjustment and organization of the elements which composed. 
the body. Thus, with the Pythagoreans, the body was a sort 
of skilfully adjusted musical instrument, and the soul the har- 
mony to which it gave birth. Withthe Ionians, the soul was 
air or fire, or some intermediate essence, according to the 
views which they respectively took of the elementary prin- 
ciple from which had sprung all the existing variety of things. 
With many, therefore, the separate existence of the soul was 
either wholly discarded, or, if held at all, was held quite inde- 
pendently of their philosophical dogmas, and frequently in 
fact in direct contrariety to them. The Pythagoreans, while 
they represented the soul sometimes as number, and sometimes 
as harmony, (according as the mathematical or the musical 
element of their philosophy happened to be uppermost,) still 
taught its separate and future existence, but degraded the 
doctrine by blending it with that of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls, according to which the soul which to- 
day animates the breast of the philosopher, might to-morrow 
tenant the body of a monkey ora reptile. Socrates seems to 
have taught in a more rational way the future being and im- 
mortality of the soul; and Plato applied the energies of his 
capacious and almost divine intellect to exploring the depths, 
and reaching “ the height of the great argument.”’ But while 
the Phzedo stands certainly as one of the noblest monuments of 
Greek antiquity, rich in all the graces of style and sentiment, 
in all that wealth and splendor of diction and imagery by which 
the Great Enchanter of antiquity could throw fascination and 
attractiveness around the most abstract and subtle disquisition, 
yet it certainly stands as a mournful proof that the profound- 
est human intellect fails to fathom the deep things of the spirit 
of man, as well as the deep things of the Spiritof God. Some 
noble, and more puerile (or at least weak) arguments are 
offered for the soul’s future existence. The author presses 
into his service his favorite doctrine of the pre-existence of the 
soul, and his still more favorite doctrine of absolute forms or 
essences ; now he appeals to the natural instincts, the irre- 
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pressible convictions of the soul, and. now, with great ingenu- 
ity and acuteness, follows out a subtle and most elaborate chain 
of reasoning ; but after all, he fails to prove his point. The 
great truth of immortality is not established ; and although to 
those who acknowledged the. validity of the premises, the argu- 
ment might for the moment seem conclusive, yet their con- 
victions, we may be sure, would vanish almost witi the 
closing of the volume. With ws there are but one or two of 
the arguments that can have the slightest weight. 

But further, as the philosophical teachings of the Greeks 
wanted consistency and coherence, so they wanted sanction. 
Even admitting that they had actually succeeded in attainin 
to the truth, who knew it? Who could vouch for it? Who 
could bring these speculations to bear upon the multitude, or 
even upon themselves, in the shape of well attested and 
authoritative truths? It was at best but speculation; and 
although it might be correct speculation, yet, coming with no 
higher voucher than human reason, (or reasoning,) it utterly 
failed even to command the assent, much more to bind the 
conscience and control the conduct of the multitude. Who 
had rent the curtain of the future, and, having looked in upon 
its profound abysses, had come back to recount the scenes of 
his travel in the land from whose bourne no traveller returns ? 
Who had wrested from the unwilling grave its secrets? What 
eye had explored the realm of darkness? What ear had 
caught the echoes of the land of silence? Over that boundless 
future, over that infinite unknown, hung the curtain of impen- 
etrable mystery. All that entered there were instantly and 
for ever swallowed up from mortal view ; and every individual 
of the race, were he peasant or philosopher, as he drew near its 
awful confines, had each for himself to plunge blindly and un- 
certainly into the ‘* palpable obscure,” which revealed to his 
straining vision not a single well-defined object. 

But again, the teachings of philosophy, even so far as they 
were unquestionably correct, and laid on the soul of man their 
undisputed obligations, finding their vindicator and voucher in 
every human bosom, were after all wholly inadequate to a 
successful conflict with the fierce passions of the human heart, 
and the gigantic organized vices of society. Beautiful and noble 
sentiments they might be, which lived in the contemplations 
and influenced the conduct of the thoughtful few ; but they 


vainly strove (if indeed they strove at all) to make any deep » 


impression on the characters and lives of the many. They 
were like the coruscations of the Aurora Borealis, which glit- 
ter, but do not warm ; they played over the dark charnel-house 
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of human corruption like the lights which gleam above the 
sepulchre, but send no reviving ray into the bosom of death. 
They had in short no medicine for the deeply seated disease 
of humanity ; no power to make man love the virtues which he 
hated, and hate the vices which he loved. Nor indeed was 
such to any considerable extent their aim. The intellect of 
Greek philosophy was much more capacious than its heart. 
It possessed little of the aggressive spirit ; little disposition to 
make the masses of society the recipients of its blessings. 
The few favored spirits sat on an illumined eminence, and felt, 
it is to be feared, little anxiety that the light which fell on 
them should dissipate the darkness of the vales below. Soc- 
rates was a distinguished and noble exception. He was the 
missionary of Paganism ; the one solitary example, we believe, 
furnished in all its annals, of a man avowedly and systemati- 
cally devoting himself to the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
Had Greek philosophy uniformly possessed his spirit, with all 
her defects, she would indeed have proved an inestimable 
blessing to mankind. But generally she was encased in a 
hard and cold selfishness, having little sympathy with hu- 
manity at large, and making small effort to strengthen its 
weaknesses and solace its woes. 

Thus Greek philosophy was partly indifferent and partly 
impotent for the working of any thorough moral renovation. 
Survey it in the two extremes which it reached—the systems 
of the Porch and the Garden, of Zeno and Epicurus. The 
former of these, the Stoic, proposed to itself a noble and 
exalted aim, the formation of a perfect man in the complete 
triumph of the rational and moral nature over all the lower 
appetites and passions ; in the attainment of a sublime indif- 
ference to all outward circumstances, to physical pain, to 
poverty, misfortune, sickness, and death. Such was the 
rugged system of Zeno. Virtue was the only good; vice 
the only evil. All other things were simply indifferent, and 
their presence or absence could never affect the tranquillity 
of a wise man. This was a noble, but, alas! an imprac- 
ticable scheme. It pointed to a proud elevation, but it opened 
no path by which the magnificent height was to be scaled. 
True, under this system many lofty traits of moral heroism 
might be developed; many stern and rigid virtues might 
be cultivated; and a resolute denial of the animal appe- 
tites might often seem to be securing a complete spiritual 
triumph to the zealous votary of perfection. But, alas! Le- 
viathan was not so tamed. That votary had no cathol- 
icon in his materia medica for healing the deep-seated dis- 
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ease of human nature,—for eradicating ‘the uneradicable 
taint of sin.” ‘ That boundless upas, that all-blasting tree,” 
still bore its bitter fruit, still shed around its deadly poison. 
He might close up this or that outlet of passion, might cut 
off this or that stream; but there was the fountain, unseen, 
mysterious, fathomless, a well of bitter waters, springing up 
into everlasting death. 

The philosophy of the Garden, on the other hand, pro- 
posed pleasure as the chief good—the great end of human 
life. In so doing, it subverted the very foundations of 
morality, and rendered man a being to whom the law of 
duty was wholly inapplicable. For if moral obligation is of 
any force whatever, its authority is paramount, and the 
right must always take precedence of the expedient. But 
the disciple of Epicurus pursued the right only because it 
was expedient, and could never in his conflict with vice rise 
above considerations of mere utility. Here then was a 
philosophy which led its votaries along an easy and flowery 
path—but toward no noble end. It was a scheme perfectly 
practicable, for it released its votary from every obligation 
of toilsome and self-sacrificing endeavor, and threw the 
shield of its sanction over every course to which his capri- 
cious inclinations might impel him. The disciple of Zeno 
saw a sublime eminence which he longed and strove zeal- 
ously to attain. But it was in the clouds; and between it 
and him was a great gulf fixed which he could not pass. 
The disciple of Epicurus saw an easy and enchanting path 
stretching out before him, but it led but too often to the 
bowers of indolence, to the lazar-house of disease, to the 
abysses of corruption, wretchedness, and death.* 

Even the slight sketch which we have given shows that 
the Grecian philosophy was unable to solve the great prob- 
lem of man’s spiritual relations and destinies; and while 
partly by its direct teachings, and still more perhaps. by the 
general spirit of inquiry which it awakened, it tended power- 
fully to subvert the reigning superstitions, it could furnish no 
solid basis for a new and better system. Its natural result 
therefore was skepticism,—a disposition to mock and scoff at 
all religion, as suited only to the infancy of society, or to the 
wants of the unreflecting and ignorant multitude. This 
spirit had reached its acme about the time of our Saviour, 
a time when gray-haired, doting superstition, solemn hypoc- 
risy, and mocking unbelief formed a strange and incongruous 


* See Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1834, in a note to “The Cesars,” which 
suggests the above contrast between the Stoic and the Epicurean philosophy. 
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jumble, and produced a state of society, which, as deline- 
ated on the pages of Lucian, the Voltaire of Paganism, 
shows into how mournful a wreck had fallen the once splen- 
did structure of Grecian civilization. 

We have run rapidly and cursorily over a subject whose 
full development would require volumes, rather than a single 
essay. But we have said enough to show the impotence of 
Heathenism, in all its elements, for any effective moral ele- 
vation of the race. What could it effect? With a religion 
whose ‘gods were such as lust makes welcome,” and 
whose rites at best consisted of little else than empty forms, 
and often degenerated into an indulgence in foul and loath- 
some vices ; with a code of morals that tolerated and often 
approved pride, ambition, lust, and revenge; and finally, 
with a philosophy which, though it might loosen the found- 
ations of ancient belief, could lay no broad and solid ones of 
its own on which to build anew the structure of religious faith 
and moral virtue; which, though it might expose and ex- 
plode many popular superstitions, either furnished for them 
no substitute, or substituted doctrines often equally false and 
scarcely less pernicious ; which was thus powerful to gener- 
ate skepticism, but could construct no system of consistent 
and intelligent belief,—what with all this could it eftect for 
human regeneration? How could it release men from the 
slavery of passion? How could it cleanse away the defile- 
ment of sin? How could it lift from. the conscience its 
heavy burden of guilt? What bright hopes could it hold 
out to depraved, degraded, perishing humanity, of reascend- 
ing to that bright eminence of purity, freedom, and bliss, 
from which it had a vague conception of having fallen, and 
to which its noblest instincts still pointed ? 

It was our intention to set forth some of the leading princi- 
ples which Paul brought to the conflict with this great sys- 
tem of evil, but we have already transcended our limits. 
We had proposed to analyze that master-piece of sacred 
eloquence, the address of Paul before the court of the Areo- 
pagus, and place in contrast the great doctrines there 
developed, with the superstition whose leading features we 
have endeavored to delineate. It would be difficult for 
imagination to conceive a situation of more sublime and 
thrilling interest than is furnished by Paul standing before 
that august tribunal, whose origin was lost in the grayest 
antiquity, and whose members had for centuries consisted of 
the ex-magistrates—men ripe in age, experience, and wis- 
dom—of the Athenian republic. There stands the great 
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apostle, with the idolatrous city lying outstretched beneath 
his eye, crowded with the statues and temples of the gods, 
while above all and in full view towered the stately Parthe- 
non, and near it the armed statue of Minerva, who, with 
spear and helmet, still guarded the fallen fortunes of her 
chosen city. ‘There stands Paul and announces the strange 
but sublime doctrines of one spiritual, supreme God, the 
Creator of the world and all things that are therein; a God, 
who filleth heaven and earth, and dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, and bears no resemblance to gold or silver, 
or to any image graven by art and man’s device; a Moral 
Ruler, who, though he might bear long with, and seem to 
overlook the wickedness of his creatures, yet takes strict 
account of all their proceedings, and will one day “ judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained, whereof he hath given assurance to all men in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” How do all the great 
doctrines of revealed truth—doctrines worthy of a God to 
deliver, doctrines harmonizing perfectly with the noblest 
faculties and aspirations of man—pass successively and. in 
solemn grandeur before our minds in this brief outline, or 
perhaps rather introduction only of Paul’s discourse before 
the Areopagus! How admirably is the whole adapted, both 
in style and sentiment, to the time, the place, and the audi- 
ence! How do the loftiest speculations of Heathenism ‘ lose 
discountenanced and like folly show,” before this majestic 
cartoon, this sublime yet simple outline of the great doctrines 
of Christianity. Whoever can read it attentively and fail to 
be profoundly impressed with its immeasurable superiority 
to everything which ever proceeded from the unaided human 
intellect, must be more or less than man. 





Arr. VII.—NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


Nineveh and its Remains: with an Account of a Visit to the 
Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil- 
worshippers, and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. By AustEN Henry Layarp, Esq., 
D.C.L. In 2 vols., pp. 326, 373. New-York: George P. 
Putnam. 1849. 


THERE are few topics which we pursue with more lively 
interest than the memorials of the long-buried past. A relic 
from a distant age often has a high market value. Especial- 
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ly, whatever can cast light upon the history, character, and 
manners of men belonging to remote periods, is invested 
with a charm such as no modern productions, relating only to 
the present, can claim. ‘There is no one who does not feel 
the inspiration coming from a walk in imagination with a 
traveller in the long-hidden cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. In those cities, uncovered by modern curiosity, we 
see the streets, the theatres, the private houses, the halls, the 
arlors of the inhabitants, the shops devoted to their several 
enclicielti, and the skeletons of the persons who pursued 
them, and even the circular mark made by the drinking 
glasses, as they were set down wet upon the counters of those 
primitive bar-rooms. The people and the scenes of a distant 
age are made to pass before us. They have been, in a won- 
derful manner, preserved by the providence of God, and we 
now see them just as they were thousands of years ago. Thus, 
mysterious confirmations of history are dug up out of the 
earth. ‘Things that were necessary to the illustration of pro- 
hecy, and of other portions of divine truth, God has kept 
hidden under beds of lava, or of ashes, or buried in mounds 
of earth, until the time when their testimony would be most 
needed and best appreciated. And thus the searching cun- 
osity of men is often rewarded in an unexpected manner, by 
discoveries which put life, as it were, into a past world, re- 
store a tongue to the dead, make sculptured marbles speak, 
explain the allusions of history, and interpret before us the 
prophetic Word by methods which cannot be resisted. 
Modern travel is constantly bringing to light new and inter- 
esting things of the kind thus indicated. Every portion of the 
earth is, in succession, brought under the searching eye of the 
adventurer. The whole Eastern world especially—the first 
and second cradles of the human race—has attracted the most 
rigid scrutiny. Almost every foot of ground, consecrated by 
the legends of classic lore, or sanctified by religious associa- 
tions, has been upturned, examined, questioned as to its testi- 
mony concerning the scenes of a distant epoch. The places 
where the ancient people of God wandered and rested,—where 
they sat weeping, with their harps “‘ hanged on the willows in 
the midst thereof,’ and where they exulted in their prosper- 
ity, are clothed with undying interest ; and although hundreds 
and hundreds have explored them, each new traveller visits 
the spots with no less enthusiasm than that which animated 
the old crusaders. 
Among these places, a peculiar interest attaches to the eity 
of Nineveh. Nineveh is spoken of very early in the Old Testa- 
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ment records. In Gen. x. 9~11, it is said: ‘“ Nimrod was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord. And the to a his king- 


dom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
of Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh.” Beginning thus early, Nineveh was early delivered 
over to oblivion. In the time of the last kings of Israel, it was 
already overthrown. ‘ Nineveh was destroyed,” says Dr. 
Robinson, ‘‘in the year 606 before Christ,—less than one 
hundred and fifty years after Rome was founded. Her latest 
monuments, therefore, date back not less than five and twenty 
centuries ; while the foundation of her earliest is lost in an 
unknown antiquity. When the ten thousand Greeks marched 
over this plain, in their celebrated retreat, (400 B. C.,) they 
found in one part a ruined city, called Larissa; and in con- 
nection with it, Xenophon, their leader and historian, describes 
what is now the pyramid of Nimroud. But he heard not the 
name of Nineveh ; it was already forgotten on its site, though 
it appears again in the later Greek and Roman writers. Even 
at that time, the widely extended walls and ramparts of 
Nineveh had perished ; and mounds, covering magnificent 
palaces, alone remained at the extremities of the ancient city, 
or in its vicinity, much as at the present day.” 

Nineveh is made familiar to us, especially, through the his- 
tory contained in the book of Jonah. It is also made the sub- 
ject of prophecy, more or less fully, by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Zephaniah, and especially Nahum, who devotes to it 
his whole book. In the book of Jonah, it is called ‘‘ an ex- 
ceeding great city of three days’ journey.” The ruins disin- 
terred by Mr. Layard precisely correspond tothese dimensions. 
Nineveh was situated on the river Tigris, at its junction with 
the Zab. It was on the eastern bank of the river, below Mosul, 
or nearly opposite to it. Standing in such a position, it was 
able to command the trade from above on both rivers. It 
was also in an exceedingly populous country, being near the 
original centre of population of both the antediluvian and 
post-diluvian worlds. The city is described as having been 
eighteen miles long, and twelve broad, and sixty miles in 
circumference. ‘Twenty miles being a day’s journey in the 
East, this gives the exact measurement as recorded by Jo- 
nah. According to Diodorus Siculus, the walls of Nineveh 
were one hundred feet high, and so thick that three chariots 
might be driven abreast upon them. On the walls were fif- 
teen hundred towers, each two hundred feet in height. The 
walls were built of sun-dried brick, or of a rampart of clay, 
‘cased with stone. ‘They were erected, according to Eusta- 
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thius, in eight years, by 140,000 men. The population of the 
city in the time of Jonah—which corresponded with the time 
of Jeroboam, king of Israel—must have been very great. It 
is said that there were in the city ‘ six-score thousand, who 
knew not their right-hand from their left.’ If by these we 
are to understand children of tender age, then, allowing five 
to a family—which is a common average—the census must 
have reached 600,000. Nineveh is supposed~to have been 
commenced by Nimrod, who lived soon after the flood, and 
several (700) years before Moses. Many regard Nimrod as 
the same with Belus, the builder of Babylon, and Ninus. It 
is suggested in Calmet, after the authors of the Universal His- 
tory, that the passage from Genesis, above quoted, should be 
rendered: ‘* And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. 
Out of that land, he went forth to Asshur, i. e., Assyria, and 
builded Nineveh ;” there being no obvious reason why Asshur, 
a son of Shem, (verse 22,) should be here introduced, and 
made active among the posterity of Ham. With the tower 
of Babel, or near it, Nimrod might have commenced Babylon. 
And, that work being in good progress, he might have pro- 
ceeded to found Nineveh, the commencement of a new and 
wider empire. 

The kingdom of Assyria, of which Nineveh was the capital, 
had an eventful career. So few records remain from the earl 
period when it flourished, that an accurate and faultless ac- 
count can scarcely be expected. The chronologies of the em- 
pire are meagre, and often contradictory. And, in the effort 
to harmonize the conflicting statements of different writers, 
various expedients, perhaps unwarrantable ones, have been 
resorted to. The kings of Assyria are said by some writers to 
have been forty in number. Those who appear in Holy Writ 
are Pul, (2 Kings xv. 19,) Tiglathpileser, (2 Kings xvi. 5-10,) 
Shalmaneser, (2 Kings xvii. 3,) Sargon, (Isaiah xx. 1,) Senna- 
cherib, (Isaiah xxxvi. 1,) and Esar-haddon, by some sup- 

osed to be the Sardanapalus of profane historians. But to 
ie the different accounts, some writers have combined 
two of these kings into one, supposing the same person to ap- 
pear under two differentnames. Some have supposed two mon- 
archs by the name of Sardanapalus, and even two Ninevehs. 
These liberties, however, probably exhibit an erroneous view 
of the case. It was Sennacherib who, on an expedition into 
Egypt, took the land of Judah in his way, and summoned 
Jerusalem to surrender to him. The summons to surrender 
through Rabshakeh is one of the most eloquent, direct, and 
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effective pieces of oratory on record. It is contained in Isaiah, 
chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii. The forty-sixth Psalm, called 
Luther’s Psalm, is supposed by Hengstenberg to have been 
written by king Hezekiah after this event. It seems to al- 
lude, in every part, to the strongest points in Rabshakeh’s 
harangue, and especially to the awful fate of the Assyrian 
army, under the avenging hand of Jehovah, the God of bat- 
tles, and the God of his people. The Psalm, in this view, is 
wonderfully sublime and graphic. It should be read atten- 
tively in connection with the hive to which it alludes. 

In its latter days, the great empire of Assyria became dis- 
membered, Media and Babylonia having grown into separate 
sovereignties. Under Sardanapalus, a most effeminate and 
voluptuous monarch, an alliance was entered into against 
Assyria, between Astyages, the son of Cyaxares I., king of 
Media, and Nabopolassar, also called Nebuchadnezzar I., king 
of Babylon. They captured and destroyed Nineveh, after a 
siege of two years, and divided the king@om between them. 

It is said by Jahn, in his History of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, that the city was never rebuilt. Zephaniah says 
concerning it, in prophetic vision, (i. 13-15 :) ‘* And he will 
stretch out his hand against the north, and destroy Assyria ; 
and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness. 
And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts 
of the nations: both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge 
in the upper lintels of it; their voice shall sing in the win- 
dows; desolation shall be in the thresholds; for he shall 
uncover the cedar work. This is the rejoicing city that dwelt 
carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and there is none be- 
side me: how is she become a desolation, a place for beasts 
to lie down in! Every one that passeth by her shall hiss and 
wag his hand.”” The prophet Nahum also foretells the ruin 
of Nineveh as a complete and perpetual desolation. 

For many years Nineveh remained concealed from the 
world, a heap of rubbish. Some parts of the city were con- 
sumed by fire, agreeably to the prophecy of Nahum, (ui. 13, 
15:) ‘The fire shall devour thy bars. . . . There shall the 
fire devour thee.” Some parts were thrown down,—the 
sculptured slabs, the images, the carved work, the gorgeous 
palaces, and the other works of art, being reduced to a promis- 
cuous heap. For hundreds of years before the Christian era, 
no man passed through it, or sought for it, or knew where it 
had stood. The winds from the desert had swept in upon it, 
the sand and earth filling the furrows which the ploughshare 
of desolation had left, and causing it to exhibit only the ap- 
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pearance of a series of irregular mounds. None asked what 
was buried in those heaps. None had the curiosity to search 
the interior. None opened this tomb of a populous capital. 
The people of the valley fed their flocks along the green sur- 
face, ind the simple shepherds and travellers buried their 
dead and erected their monuments over the spots where kings 
once sat, in scarlet and swayed a sceptre over a mighty empire. 

The attention of antiquarians was first attracted to discov- 
eries on the site of the ancient Nineveh, by the fact that a 
certain spot was pointed out on a mound on the banks of the 
Tigris, nearly opposite Mosul, as the tomb of Jonah. There 
was no authority for supposing this spot to be the tomb of the 
prophet, beyond mere tradition. But the bare announcement 
of such an opinion prevailing in that region, suggested the 
thought that here also might be buried that ‘ exceeding 
great city.” The impression was strengthened by a story of 
some of the people in the neighborhood, that a fragment of 
sculpture had been @ug up in a mound in the great inclosure, 
representing various forms of men and animals. The first 
person to commence excavations for the purpose of discovery 
was Mr. Rich, an officer of the East India Company, resident 
at Bagdad in the year 1820. His investigations were pursued 
to only a very slight extent; and a case three feet square, 
sent to the British Museum, inclosed all that he obtained not 
only of the great city of Nineveh, but of Babylon itself. 

M. Botta, French consul at Mosul about the year 1842, com- 
menced excavations in one of the mounds supposed to contain 
fragments of the buried city. There are four of these principal 
mounds, forming the four corners of a quadrangle. These 
mounds are called Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, and Ka- 
ramles. Several other mounds are included within this quad- 
rangle, covering as is supposed the remains of palaces and 
public buildings. But the parallelogram embraced within 
these four mounds as the angles, is regular in shape, and 
answers to the dimensions of Nineveh in its palmiest days. 
M. Botta commenced his excavations in one of these mounds 
(Kouyunjik) on a small scale, and his labors were rewarded 
only by a few fragments of brick and alabaster, on which were 
engraved a few letters in cuneiform characters of unknown 
signification. While engaged in these labors, a peasant from 
a distant village, (Khorsabad,) built on one of the other 
mounds, visited the spot. Seeing that fragments of brick and 
sculptured stone were carefully preserved by the workmen, 
he remarked that in the mound on which his village was built 
remains of this sort were found in considerable quantities. 
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On digging for the foundation of new houses, sculptured stones 
were very often uncovered. M. Botta, though often deceived 
by similar stories, sent an agent with one or two men to test 
the truth of this information. After a little opposition from 
the inhabitants, they obtained permission to sink a well in 
the mound; when, at a small distance from the surface, they 
came upon the top of a wall. On digging deeper they found 
that the wall was constructed of sculptured slabs of gypsum. 
M. Botta, having been informed of this discovery, at once ‘ di- 
rected a wider trench to be formed, and to be carried in the 
direction of the wall. He soon found that he had opened a 
chamber which was connected with others, and constructed 
of slabs of gypsum, covered with sculptured representations 
of battles, sieges, and similar events. His wonder may be 
easily imagined. <A new history had been suddenly opened 
to him. The records of an unknown people were before him. 
. . . . The art shown in the sculptures, the dresses of the 
figures, their arms, and the objects which accompanied them, 
were all new to him, and afforded no clue to the epoch of the 
erection of the edifice, and to the people who were its found- 
ers. Numerous ins¢riptions were cut between the bas-re- 
liefs, and evidently contained the explanation of the events 
thus recorded in sculpture. They were in the cuneiform or 
arrow-headed character.’ Though the meaning of the in- 
scriptions could not then be made out, it was evident that these 
relics were the work of a very ancient and a very civilized 
people ; and from the geographical position of the remains it 
was not unnatural to refer them to the Assyrian empire, and 
to the great city of Nineveh. This was probably the first 
edifice belonging to that kingdom, that had been exposed to 
view since the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

M. Botta soon discovered that this calles had unfortunately 
been exposed to the action of fire. The gypsum, deprived 
of its water of crystallization, as soon as it was exposed to the 
air, crumbled into powder. Scarcely could the brittle slabs 
be held in a state of cohesion long enough to permit a rough 
sketch to be taken of these early and only memorials of a great 
nation ;—of their home-life, their worship, their succession 
of kings, their battles, and their victories. The same fate 
befell almost every memorial that was discovered in this 
mound,—a general conflagration seeming to have ruined all that 
was concealed within it. This reminds us of the statement 
of the ancient writers, that when the effeminate Sardanapalus, 
the last king of Assyria, found that there was no hope of vic- 
tory over the besieging armies, and that his capital was about 
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to be given up to destruction, he erected a vast pile of timber 
covering four acres, in which he deposited all his riches, 
with his wife and his concubines, and finally lay down him- 
self in the place prepared for him; and the flames having 
been applied to the vast pyre, he was consumed with his 

alace, leaving no monument but the crumbling remains 
which now, after twenty-two centuries, were again exposed 
to the light of day. Very possibly Khorsabad might have 
covered the palace of Sardanapalus. 

M. Botta having communicated an account of his discover- 
ies to the French Academy, ample funds were assigned him 
by the government, for the purpose of continuing his investi- 
gations. He pursued them till the beginning of the year 1845, 
when the uncovering of this palace was completed, and he 
returned to Europe with a rich collection of inscriptions and 
specimens of Assyrian sculpture. The investigations of M. 
Botta did not extend beyond the mound of Khorsabad. 

Mr. Layard, encouraged by the successful endeavors of 
the French consul, was anxious to pursue these investigations, 
and especially in the largest mound, called Nimroud, nearly 
opposite Mosul. Though M. Botta had labored here three 
months with but slight success, Mr. Layard was impressed 
with the idea that adequate labor expended on this mound 
would bring to light objects of great interest to history and 
to the scientific world. Quite unexpectedly he received letters 
from Sir Stratford Canning, offering to be responsible for the 
expense of excavations for that purpose to a limited extent, 
and expressing the belief that, should these excavations be 

roductive of important results, adequate means would be 
provided from some source to continue them. 

Encouraged by such patronage, Mr. Layard instantly set 
about the fulfilment of so important and honorable a commis- 
sion. His first step, on reaching Mosul, was to present his 
letters to the governor of the province, that he might enjoy his 
aid and protection. ‘This governor, Mohammed Pasha, was a 
singular person. He had only one eye, and one ear. He was 
short and fat, and deeply marked by the small-pox ; awkward 
in gestures and harsh in voice. On taking possession of his 
government, he had revived many of the odious usages of past 
times. He particularly insisted on a money compensation, 
levied on the villages where he was entertained, for the wear 
and tear of his teeth in masticating the food furnished him by 
the inhabitants. Having rendered himself unpopular by ex- 
travagant demands on the property of his subjects, he took 
the strange fancy of pretending to be taken suddenly ill, one 
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afternoon, and was carried half dead to his palace. The next 
morning when his health was inquired after, the only answer 
given by his servants was an ominous shake of the head, which 
they were left to interpret as they best could. In the mean- 
time he had stationed spies in every part of Mosul, that he 
might learn the effect of the news of his demise. The people 
were given up to general rejoicing, when suddenly at noon he 
appeared in the midst of them, and proceeded by pecuniary 
mulct to punish them for their premature gladness. But not- 
witheessdiand his eccentricities, he did Mr. Layard no injury, 
nor interfered with his operations. 

Mr. Layard was able to secure the help of a considerable 
number of Arabs, and proceeded to the work of excavation at 
once. Examining the remains of pottery and bricks, and the 
handfuls of rubbish brought him by the Arabs, and especially 
a sculptured fragment found on the earth, he was convinced 
that he should find interesting remains in the mound by dig- 
ging, and proceeded to search for the most interesting spot 
tocommence. His principal servant soon led him to a place 
where a piece of alabaster projected above the ground, which 
could not be started from its bed. On digging downward, 
it was found to be the upper part of a large slab. In the 
course of the morning, thirteen slabs were discovered, united 
together, except that one was missing in the northwest corner. 
These slabs formed a chamber; and where the slab was 
missing, was doubtless the entrance. He pron to dig 
down the face of the stones, and soon found an inscription in 
the middle of the slab. Similar inscriptions were found on 
every one. In the course of the day half the workmen were 
removed to the southwest corner of the mound, where a wall 
was almost immediately found, bearing the same kind of in- 
scriptions. Here the slabs bore the marks of having been 
exposed to the action of fire. The day following, having 
cleared the chamber of rubbish, he found it to be a room built 
of slabs, eight feet high, and from four to six feet wide, closel 
fitted together. The room was paved with similar slabs, 
though smaller, and covered on both sides with inscriptions. 
These slabs were laid in bitumen, which had received a sha 
impress of the inscriptions,—proving that the slabs were laid 
into it when it was in a liquid state. From this chamber other 
walls were found to branch out at different angles. Some of 
the slabs covering them were evidently taken from more an- 
cient buildings,—the edges of the stones, with the inscriptions, 
being trimmed off, and the face of the stones having been re- 
versed. The Orientals are in the habit of digging among the 
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rubbish of ancient edifices, to obtain materials for building. 
The corner-stone of the structure now discovered was plainly 
of this character. It was nchly ornamented with carving, 
representing scroll-work and flowers. 

Pursuing his investigations, Mr. Layard came upon a wall 
overlaid with slabs covered with bas-reliefs,—a discovery ap- 
parently as exciting to the Arab workmen as it was to himself: 
The two slabs first exposed to view were ornamented with 
two bas-reliefs each, one above the other ; and each sculpture 
was encircled by a band of inscriptions. The subject on the 
upper part of the first slab was a battle-scene. In this picture 
there were two chariots, drawn by horses richly caparisoned, 
each chariot being occupied by three warriors. The principal 

erson in each group was clad in mail, with a pomted helmet 
on hishead. The left hand grasped a bow at full stretch, and 
the right held an arrow ready to be projected. The second 
warrior, holding the reins and whip, urged onward the gallop- 
ing steeds. The third held a shield for the defense of the 
principal figure. Under the horses’ feet, and scattered upon 
the relief, were the conquered, wounded by the arrows of the 
victors. ‘The costume and ornaments were very rich; and 
the grouping of the figures, and the delicacy with which the 
limbs and muscles both of the men and horses were delineated, 
indicated a high degree of taste and knowledge, and of artistic 
skill. 

The lower sculpture on this slab represented the siege of a 
castle or walled city. To the left were two warriors, each 
having a circular shield m one hand and a short sword in the 
other. A quiver was suspended at the back, and the left arm 
passed through the bow, which hung at the side ready for use. 
The first warrior was ascending a ladder placed against the 
wall. Three turrets rose above the walls with angular battle- 
ments. In the first were two warriors, one discharging an 
arrow at the assailants, and the other holding a shield in one 
hand, and with the other casting a stone atthe enemy. Inthe 
second turret was a slinger preparing his sling. In the inter- 
val between the second and third turrets, and over an arched 
gateway, was the figure of a woman with the right hand raised, 
as if in the act of asking for mercy. In the third turret were 
two warriors, one discharging an arrow, the other endeavoring 
with a torch to fire a warlike machine of the enemy, which had 
been brought to bear upon the walls. Besides these figures, 
a warrior bending on one knee was holding alighted torch 
against one of the castle gates, for the purpose of setting it on 
fire, and another with an instrument resembling a blunted 
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spear was forcing the stones out of the foundation. Between 
them a wounded man was falling headlong from the walls. 

On the second slab, the upper sculpture represented two 
warriors, the one riding on a horse and leading a second, the 
other standing in a chariot and holding the reins loosely in his 
hands. In the lower figure was a castle two stories high, 
with many towers, and a woman standing on the walls and 
tearing her hair, as if to manifest her grief. Beneath was a 
stream, represented by several undulating lines, on the banks 
of which stood a fisherman drawing from the water a fish. 
This sculpture reminds us strongly of a prophecy against 
Egypt, in Isaiah xix. 8: ‘ The fishers also shall mourn, and 
all they that cast angle into the brooks shall lament, and they 
that spread nets upon the waters shall languish.” 

These sculptured slabs we have described at full length ; 
and they may be regarded as specimens of all the rest, to 
which we shall allude hereafter more briefly. On the various 
slabs found in the progress of Mr. Layard’s investigations 
were portrayed figures illustrating the arts, manners, and 
employments of the Assyrians; their architecture, their 
strategy, their dress, their worship, their domestic life, and 
their progress in science and the arts. It is especially 
through these remains that we are introduced with unerrin 
precision to a knowledge of the people of that lnhghuaied! 
capital. 

As Mr. Layard proceeded in his work, new objects of 
interest perpetually rewarded his efforts. Soon after the 
discoveries detailed above, he found a crouching lion, carved 
in basalt, on a slab which had fallen out of its place. In the 
centre of the mound he uncovered a pair of gigantic winged 
bulls, of which one half of the wings and the head had been 
destroyed. The slabs on which they were carved were four- 
teen feet in length, and probably, when intact, as many feet 
in height. Part of a pair of small winged lions was also 
discovered, and lastly a human figure nine feet high. 

The strange combinations of animals of different classes 
were without doubt the expressions of ideas. The slabs con- 
taining these creatures were placed near the entrances, as 
guardians, or they were on the walls of temples, as objects of 
religious worship ; hence we can easily imagine that they were 
not without signification. A lion with wings might have indi- 
cated the union of strength with swiftness, perhaps omni- 
presence. A winged bull might be a symbol of wisdom, 

strength, stability, and the power of rapid locomotion or 
self-translation from one place to another,—attributes of a 
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supreme divinity. We have no doubt that they were de- 
signed as exponents as well of the religious faith, as of the 
picturesque and fanciful ideas of the people. We may com- 
pare with them advantageously the living creatures of Ezekiel, 
(chap. i.,) whose mind was deeply imbued with Assyrian 
imagery, and the seraphim of Isaiah, (chap. vi.) If the build- 
ing uncovered were a temple, these creatures, as emblems of 
the Deity, might have been objects of worship, agreeably to 
what is said in the prophet Ezekiel, (viii. 8-12:) ‘‘ Then said 
he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall; and when I had 
digged in the wall, behold a door. . And he said unto me, Go 
in and behold the wicked abominations that they do here. 
So I went in and saw; and behold every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house 
of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round about. And there 
stood before them seventy men of the ancients of the house of 
Israel, . . . . with every man his censer in his hand, and a 
thick cloud of incense went up.” The Assyrian sculptures in 
many cases belong to the same category with the prophetic 
symbols, and they cast light one upon the other. We find in 
the figures uncovered by Mr. Layard the elements of much 
of the Hebrew idolatry, and a complete counterpart to the 
symbology of the prophetic Scriptures. 

It would be interesting to give a catalogue in detail of the 
sculptures uncovered by Mr. Layard’s excavations. A few 
only must suffice. They are as follows: Figures carrying 
supplies for a banquet; a king standing over a prostrate 
warrior; gigantic winged figures; beings representing the 

ods of the seasons, bearing in their hands appropriate em- 
blems; a figure having a human body, with wings and the 
head of an eagle or other carnivorous bird ; an immense lion 
with wings and a human head; a king with his attendants, all 
having their bracelets, armlets, and weapons adorned with the 
heads of bulls and rams; figures carrying presents or offerings 
on trays, such as armlets, bracelets, earrings, etc. ; a figure 
accompanied by two monkeys held by ropes: the dresses of 
these figures are peculiar, and probably represent the captives 
of a distant nation bringing tribute to their conquerors; a 
winged, human-headed bull of yellow limestone, the head of 
which is now in the British Museum: under it were found 
sixteen copper lions, diminishing in size, in regular series, from 
the largest, which was upwards of a foot in length, to the 
smallest, which scarcely exceeded an inch. We add, among 
the sculptures, a broken earthen vase, having represented on it 
two human figures with the wings and claws of a bird, the 
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breast of a woman, and the tail of a scorpion; a castle on an 
island near the water: a tower in it is defended by an armed 
man—two more towers are occupied by females—three warriors 
escaping from the enemy are swimming across the stream, two 
of them on inflated skins, the third pierced by arrows is strug- 
gling against the current; prisoners of war with vases above 
them, also shawls and elephants’ tusks, representing the spoils 
of a conquered nation ; a lion-hunt, the king standing over the 
prostrate lion; also a bull-hunt, with the king standing over 
the conquered bull. These two last are both in the British 
Museum. ‘The lion-hunt,” says Mr. Layard, ‘is probably 
the finest specimen of Assyrian art in existence.’’ On an- 
other sculpture, two kings facing one another are separated by 
a tree, “a over them the emblem of divinity with the wings 
and tail of a bird, inclosed in a circle, and holding a ring in one 
hand,—perhaps the symbol of endless existence; a king 
attended by eagle-headed figures, having suspended around 
his neck the astronomical signs frequently found in Assyrian 
monuments, to wit, the sun, a star, a half-moon, a three- 
pronged or two-pronged instrument, and a horned cap ; a king 
seated on a magnificent throne, with his feet placed on a foot- 
stool supported by lions’ paws: on his breast religious em- 
blems are carved, and on his robes various fabulous and other 
beings, and the king himself performing religious ceremonies ; 
a battle-scene of the most complete character, exhibiting in 
detail the whole series of events embraced in it and flowing 
from it, closing with the carrying away captive of the con- 
quered nation, the menial employment of the conquered kings, 
and the preparation of the monarch’s banquet in honor of the 
victory. 

Besides the sculptured reliefs, other objects were turned 
up of equal interest. Among others were portions of armor, 
some of iron, others of copper, and others still of iron inlaid 
with copper; a glass vase “‘ of elegant shape and admirable 
workmanship ;” and an obelisk of black marble about seven 
feet high, and covered with sculptures and inscriptions in 

erfect preservation; a pair of sphinxes about five feet in 
faaighe and the same in length; and two or three sarcophagi, 
the relics in which crumbled in pieces immediately on bein 
exposed to the air: the tenants of them doubtless belonged 
to the age when Nineveh was in its glory. 

Some of these figures bring vividly to mind portions of the 
prophetic and other Scriptures, besides those already referred 
to. The human figure with the head and wings of an eagle 
casts light upon the passage in Isaiah xlvi. 9-11: “Re- 
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member the former things of old, for 1 am God, and there is 
none else; Iam God, and there is none like me. My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure ; calling a ravenous 
bird from the east, the man that executeth my counsel from a 
far country: yea, I have spoken it, I also will bring it to 
pass.” Here the Assyrian emblem is translated into words. 
Cyrus, who came from the east, was likened to the bird of prey. 
The wings might imply swiftness, and the head ferocity, as 
characteristics of the conqueror. The winged, human-headed 
lions are objects of great interest. They were carved with great 
perfection, and stood at an entrance. Mr. Layard remarks 
concerning them: ‘I used to contemplate for hours these 
mysterious emblems, and muse over their intent and _ history. 
What more noble forms could have ushered the people into 
the temple of the gods? What more sublime images could 
have been borrowed from nature by men who sought, unaided 
by the light of revealed religion, to embody their conception 
of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of the Supreme Being ? 
They could find no better type of intellect and knowledge than 
the head of a man; of strength, than the body of the lion; of 
rapidity of motion, than the wings of the bird. These 
winged, human-headed lions were not idle creations, the off- 
spring of mere fancy ; their meaning was written upon them.” 
The winged, human-headed figure generally appeared with 
a horned cap, a fir-cone in one hand, and a square basket or 
vessel in the other. The horned cap may cast light on the 
manner in which the term horn is several times used in the 
Scriptures. Daniel’s horn is a king. The king and his at- 
tendants, having their weapons adorned with the heads of 
bulls and rams, reminds us of that splendid prophecy of the 
defeat of the Assyrian troops under Sennacherib, (Isaiah, 
chap. xxxi. to Xxxvil.,) in the course of which the prophet says, 
(xxxiv. 7:) ‘¢ And the unicorns shall come down, and the bul- 
locks with the bulls; and their land shall be soaked with blood, 
and their dust shall be fat with fatness.” The prisoners of 
war, with the spoils of the conquered represented over their 
heads, bring to mind the passage in Isaiah lx. 6, where the 
eastern nations are described as becoming captives to the 
Prince of Peace, and bringing to him their treasures. —_ 
The emblems most in use in the nation may also have given 
coloring to the prophecies concerning Nineveh. The fre- 
quency with which the winged lion is used in the Assyrian 
sculptures may account for the expression of Nahum, (ii. 11:) 
«¢ Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place of 
the young lions; where the lion, even the old lion walked, 
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and the lion’s whelp, and none made them afraid. Behold, 
I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, and I will burn 
her chariots in the smoke, and the sword shall devour thy 
young lions.” ‘The lions here stand as a symbol of the city 
and its warriors. The eighteenth chapter of Isaiah com- 
mences, ‘* Woe to the land shadowing with wings ;”—an 
obscure passage ;—but if it refer to Assyria, the force of the 
expression is obvious. Never did a land abound more in 
sculptured wings, overshadowing beings on which they natu- 
rally belonged, and beings on which they were set as sym- 
bols. ‘The symbolic tree which often appears on the sculp- 
tures, and the fir-cone carried in the hand of the figures, ac- 
count for the prophecy of Nahum, (ii. 3,) “ The fir-trees shall 
be terribly shaken,” implying the ruin of the city. The four 
living creatures seen in Ezekiel’s vision (i. 4-28) had the 
mingled likeness of a man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion, (i. 10,) 
—the symbols which seem peculiarly sacred to the Assyrian 
nation, and all of which assume the greatest prominence in 
their sculptures. ‘The wings of these living creatures (i. 6, 
8, 9) in Ezekiel’s vision—wings on beings which naturally 
are destitute of wings—at once refer us tothe symbols we have 
been contemplating. The figures were familiar to the eyes 
of the prophet and of his fellow-countrymen i in Captivity in 
Assyria, and the symbols in this vision were doubtless as in- 
telligible to them as words are to us. The likeness of the 
lion under the throne in Ezekiel’s vision (i. 10) recalls the 
throne in the Ninevite sculpture resting on lions’ paws. The 
wheels and the rings of the vision (i. 15-18) evidently cor- 
respond to the Assyrian symbols of Divinity, and have the 
same meaning with Ezekiel which they had with the Assyri- 
ans. Ezekiel, however, gives perfection to the idea of Om- 
niscience by describing his rings as * full of eyes round 
about,” (i. 18.) 

It may be added to what has been said, that many of the 
sculptures in the mounds show marks of having been painted, 
in order to make them in every part more vivid and life-like. 
The figures accompanied by ‘monkeys, representing a con- 
quered nation coming from a distance, and bringing with 
them specimens of the spoils of their country, are supposed 
to be from Africa; and traces of black paimt can be detected 
on their faces. Gold-leaf was used to some extent. A few 
almost invisible particles have been found. Blue of a brill- 
iant shade was vie employed, and a bright red like vermilion. 
Hence it is said of Jerusalem, in Ezekiel xxiii. 12-15: “She 
doted upon the Assyrians her neighbors, captains and rulers, 
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clothed most gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of 
them desirable youngmen. Then I saw that she was defiled, 
and that she increased her whoredoms ; for when she saw men 
portrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed 
with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceed- 
ing with dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to 
look to,. . . . as soon as she saw them with her eyes she 
doted on them, and sent messengers unto them into Chaldea.” 
The flame in Ezekiel’s vision was of the color of amber, (i. 4,) 
a color very common as a ground on the sculptures. The 
appearance of the living creatures was “like burning coals 
of fire,” (i, 13.) The throne was “as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone,” (i. 26,)—a deep blue. ‘‘ As the appearance 
of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about,”’ (i. 28.) Most of 
these colors were found by Mr. Layard, traced upon the sculp- 
tured walls, or fallen down among the crumbling débris and 
rubbish. 

It would swell this article beyond its proper limits were we 
to attempt to accompany Mr. Layard through all his labors 
and discoveries. ‘The work, once begun, went on with the 
highest degree of success. From one point to another he 
proceeded in his discoveries among the palaces of the ancient 


monarchs, till, in the short _— of four months, he had ex- 


amined twenty-eight chambers in the northwest palace. 
This was the most interesting spot, and secured the most of 
his time and pains. But a great achievement was his re- 
moval of a great winged bull and a winged lion from their 
places, to be carried by sea to England for the British Museum. 

This was a work requiring the greatest ingenuity and invention. 
In order to accomplish it, Mr. Layard was obliged to make a 
road from the interior of the mound, at a level with the foot of 
the sculpture, to the river,—which in some instances required 
an excavation of twenty feet in depth. The road being fin- 
ished and the carriage built for the reception of these ponderous 
burdens, they were dragged down to the river by ropes by 
about three hundred Arabs, and there, a raft having been con- 
structed for the purpose, were conveyed to English vessels to 
be sent home. Having accomplished this work, Mr. Layard 
turned his attention to some of the other large mounds, es- 
pecially Kouyunyik, where he carried on the work of excava- 
tion with great diligence, and with equally satisfactory results. 
The sculptures were of the same general character as in the 
mounds of Nimroud and Khorsabad, but perhaps more various 
and complicated in their subjects. Having pursued his in- 
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vestigations as far as the means at his command would permit, 
he covered over again the rare works whose existence he had 
proved, and whose testimony he had secured to science, his- 
tory, and art, and prepared to return to his native land. Dur- 
ing his labors he had secured, to use his own words, ‘almost 
sufficient materials to enable us to restore much of the lost 
history of the country, and to confirm the vague traditions of 
the learning and civilization of its people hitherto treated as 


fabulous.” 


The details relating to the excavations occupy nearly two 
thirds of these volumes. Part second shows with great clear- 
ness and ina manner highly interesting, what light is cast by 
the discoveries on the life and habits, arts, civilization and 


religion of the ancient Assyrians. 


The earliest method of making records in Assyria was by 
engraving them, in a manner more or less ornate, on the face 


of a rock, or on the walls of temples, palaces, etc. 


Thus the 


limits of a conquest were marked by a monumental inscrip- 
tion, either hieroglyphic and pictorial, or in arrow-headed 
characters. It was a common method in Assyria to use 
prepared bricks, tiles, or cylinders of clay, which were 
baked after the inscription was impressed. So God said to 
Ezekiel, (iv. 1:) “‘ Thou also, son of man, take a tile and lay 
it before thee, and portray upon it the city, even Jerusalem.” 
It is a remarkable fact that there is scarcely a kiln-burnt 
brick or a stone employed in the edifices of ancient Assyria, 
which has not an inscription upon it. These inscriptions 
are in the wedge-shaped or arrow-headed character, at first 
unintelligible, but now read with ease by those who have 
devoted themselves to such investigations. The inscriptions 
are on the face of the stones and tiles and on the backs, 
around the figures and often across them, on the drapery, 
and everywhere except across naked limbs, by which they 
are generally interrupted. They are on the sides of the 
chambers and on the pavements. And so often are the 
records thus repeated, that, by means of the pictures and the 
inscriptions, it is evident that all the most important points in 
Assyrian history and life, capable of being transmitted in 
such a way, are abundantly attested and confirmed. And 
the figures and inscriptions once looked upon by the eyes of 
the prophet Ezekiel, now, after the lapse of more than twenty- 
four centuries, are again brought to light for the instruction of 


the world. 


Besides the illustrations of Scripture already alluded to, 


the Assyrian sculptures shed light on many other passages, 
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and invest them with new beauty and force. A black fluid 
was discovered on the slabs forming the entrance of the 
palace of Nimroud, resembling blood. ‘The Hebrews sprinkled 
a part of the blood of their sacrifices on the lintel and on the 
door-posts. ‘The horses of the Assyrians were very richly 
caparisoned. Around the neck was an embroidered collar, 
terminating in a bell. Zechariah, foretelling the subjugation 
of the earth to its rightful Sovereign, says: ‘In that day 
there shall be upon the bells of the horses, Holiness to the 
Lord.” The city of Nineveh, like others similarly situated, 
was on an alluvial plain. In order to make it an object 
visible at a distance, and to render it more secure against 
an enemy, the castle and sometimes the principal edifices of 
the city were built upon an artiftcial mound thrown up, | 
resembling a natural hill. Hence in time of a siege it was 
necessary for the besiegers to cast up a bank or inclined 
plane to the city, over which they might draw their ponder- 
ous machines, in order to bring them to bear against the 
walls. ‘This is alluded to in Isaiah xxxvii. 3: ‘* Thus saith 
the Lord concerning the king of Assyria, he shall not come 
into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with shields, nor cast a bank agawst it.” Compare Jeremiah 
xxxll. 24, xxx. 4, li. 4; Deut. xx. 20; Ezekiel iv. 2. A 
similar custom existed among the Egyptians. See Ezekiel 
xvil. 17. When the Assyrians captured a city, they removed 
the inhabitants to a distant part of their dominions, replacing 
them by colonies of their own people. Thus it was that the 
captive Jews were in Babylon and by the river Chebar. A 
throne was set for the victorious monarch in a conspicuous 
place in the city, and he there put his feet upon the necks of 
the captive chiefs, in token of their subjugation. Sometimes 
the captives were led before the king by a rope fastened to 
rings passing through the lips and nose,—illustrating what 
God said to Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, (2 Kings xix. 
28:) ‘ Because thy rage against me and thy tumult is come 
up into mine ears, therefore I will put my hook in thy nose, 
and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the 
way by which thou camest.”” ‘The Assyrian warriors gener- 
ally carried off from a conquered city the gods of the city, 
or else broke them in pieces,—as if they would triumph over 
everything pertaining to it, the human and the divine. So 
the prophet Jeremiah says, (I. 2:) ‘Declare ye among the 
nations, and publish, and set up a standard; publish and 
conceal not: say, Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols are confounded ; 
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her images are broken in pieces.” And Isaiah, (xxi. 9 :) 
‘‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven images of 
her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” 

Nineveh was a rich, as well as a great city. The use of 
gold was well known in it, and some records indicate that it 
was very abundant. Sardanapalus is said to have placed 
one hundred and fifty golden bells and as many tables of 
the same metal on his funeral pile, besides gold and silver 
vases and ornaments in enormous quantities, and purple, and 
many-colored raiments. When Nineveh was taken, it con- 
tained, according to some absurd traditions, £25,000,000,000 
sterling in gold. The spoiler might well have exclaimed, in 
the language of Nahum, (ii. 9 :) ‘ Take ye the gold, take ye 
the silver; the riches of Nineveh are inexhaustible; her 
vases and precious furniture are infinite.”” Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image on the plains of Dura, all of fine gold, shows how 
plentiful that metal was. 

Various monuments on the Assyrian sculptures indicate 
the nature of their worship. Emblems are found on many of 
their monuments, indicating that they worshipped the sun, 
moon, and stars. The king, worshipping, wore a collar rep- 
resenting them about his neck. ‘The Persian custom of 
dedicating horses to the sun was well known in Assyria, and 
found its way also into other nations. In his purgation of 
the Israelites from their idolatry, Josiah “took away the horses 
that the kings of Judah had given to the sun.” (2 Kings xxiii. 
11.) The figure of the supreme Divinity was a figure in a 
circle, with the wings and tail of a bird. In representations 
of a battle, this figure appears over the king as his guardian ; 
and there has a bow and arrow in his hands, with which he 
shoots against the enemies of the Assyrians. It is possible that 
the circle may be designed to represent the body of the sun, and 
the wings and tail of a bird, his diverging rays ; or, if these are 
symbols of the divine attributes, the circle indicates endless 
existence, and the wings, rapidity of motion, or omnipresence. 
The sun was the principal object of adoration, as the symbol 
of God, and was called by the name of Baal, Bel, Belus, 
(whence Apollo,) or some similar cognomen. At the great 
temple in Babylon, there was a statue of Baal forty feet in 
height. Ina sculpture discovered among the ruins of Nineveh, 
is a procession of warriors, carrying on their shoulders four 
images. This explains the passage in Isaiah xlvi. 6, 7: 
‘“* They lavish wad out of the bag, and weigh silver in the 
_ balance, and hire a goldsmith, and he maketh it a god; they 
fall down, yea, they worship ; they bear hum upon the shoulders, 
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they carry him, and set him in his place.”” The idols of the 
Assyrians were delicately carved, overlaid with gold or silver, 
and daintily clothed. The eneand deity, a female, was 
called in the Babylonian temple, Hera; the same w ith As- 
tarte, Ashtaroth, Ashtoreth, Mylitta, and Venus. She is also 
called in the Scriptures, the ‘queen of heaven,” (Jer. vil. 18, 
xliv. 17,) and her worship seems to have taken a strong hold 
of the Assyrians and the neighboring nations. ‘The worship 
of Ashtaroth is alluded to in the prophetical and historical 
books of the Old Testament oftener than appears to a reader 
of our English version. Some author on Assyria remarks, that 
in most places where the “ groves” are mentioned, the ori- 
ginal implies images of Ashtaroth. 

Mr. Layard intimates that the human figure with the head 
of an eagle or hawk may be a symbol of the Deity, and thus 
explains the name of the god Nisroch, in whose temple Senna- 
cherib was slain by his sons. Nisr signifies an eagle. The 
wheel within a wheel, in Ezekiel’s vision, seems to refer to 
the symbol of Divinity surrounded by a circle and by the 
wings and tail of a bird. The connection of the image of 
a bull with the Divine Being is peculiar; possibly that ani- 
mal may be employed as a symbol of power. In this con- 
nection we may remind the reader, that the first idol of the 
Israelites was in the form of a golden calf; and that Solomon 
placed under the brazen sea twelve brazen bulls. 

Some of the sculptures on the walls were, doubtless, the 
images of beings to be worshipped. 'This we should infer from 
Ezekiel viii. 10: “* Behold every form of creeping things and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel por- 
trayed upon the wall round about.” ‘The winged lion and the 
winged bull at the entrances might be a symbol of divine pro- 
tection. The intermingling of “sacred symbols on the sculp- 
tures with those of a more common and secular character, 
implies that among the Assyrians religious considerations 
were constantly associated with the affairs of life. 

The volumes of which we have given a cursory view, so 
far as relates to the ruins of Nineveh and the manners of the 
Assyrians, are of great interest to the Biblical scholar and 
historian. New light is shed by them on many portions of 
Sacred Writ. The volumes are printed in a high style of ex- 
cellence, and illustrated by numerous engravings of the inter- 
esting sculptures of which they treat. 
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Art. VIJI.—WILLIAMS’S MISCELLANIES. 


Miscellanies. By Wiit1am R. Wittiams. New-York: Ed- 
ward H. Fletcher. 1850. Pp. 391. 


Tue above is the brief and unpretending title of a handsome 
volume, just issued from the press, which contains the collected 
discourses and writings of one, every line from whose pen is 
always received by “the public with interest and delight. 
We are most happy to welcome its publication; and though 
it comes to us too late to allow us to do anything like justice 
to its abundant and varied merits, we yet cannot refrain from 
giving some account of its contents, in the hope that our read- 
ers will thus be induced the earlier to make themselves ac- 
quainted with a volume which cannot fail to be regarded as 
a gem in American literature. Of the discourses which it 
contains, several have been published before, and having been 
widely read, constitute the basis of the high and enduring repu- 
tation which their author now enjoys, both as a Christian theo- 
logian and as an elegant and accomplished writer and scholar. 
Three of them were prepared for the anniversaries of Literary 
Societies, viz.: that on the ‘“‘ Conservative Principle in our 
Literature,” which has already passed through two large edi- 
tions in a volume by itself, and those on “ The Jesuits as a 
Missionary Order,” and on ‘¢The Life and Times of Baxter,” 
both of which appeared as articles in earlier volumes of this 
Review.* The other discourses, with two or three exceptions, 
relate to the interests, the duties and offices, and the ultimate 
triumphs of the Christian church; and we hazard nothing in 
saying, are among the most eloquent, Scriptural, and i impress- 
ive which have ever been delivered upon these stirring and 
ennobling subjects. 

In style and in thought these Miscellanies present several 
striking though highly attractive peculiarities. They every- 
where bear the impress of the author’s own mind. The 
diction is no borrowed compilation from the writings of others, 
but though formed after the best models to be found among 
the great masters of English literature, it is eminently original 
and characteristic. It is always harmonious and correct, yet 
without the studied niceties of the schools, or the enfeebling 
refinement’ of art. It is bold, idiomatic, and strong, as well as 


* Christian Review, vol. VI. and vol. VIII. 
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beautiful and finished ;—the style of an earnest-minded and 
fearless writer who has great truths to discuss, and cannot stop 
to make mere beauty of diction an object of attention, but who 
from the impulses of his own delicate nature never writes 
without filling the ear with melody, and gratifying the taste 
with images of grace and loveliness. Itis also unusually free 
from cant and every species of affectation, which must be 
claimed as a special merit in discourses so many of which 
relate to the islacats of theology. It contains on every page 
proofs of the rich and varied scholarship with which the 
author has adorned his mind,—a scholarship which seems to 
have extended its inquiries and won its trophies in nearly 
every field of literature and art. Its treasures, however, are 
never paraded before the reader, but if noticed at all, are only 
incidentally seen, embodied in striking illustrations, peering 
through classical images or historical allusions, or occasionally 
referred to in notes, which, while explaining or confirming the 
text, point the reader away to the distant and unfrequented 
fountains of the author’s lore. 

Of this, a fine illustration is to be found in the paragraphs 
which are appended to the first Discourse in the volume, the 
‘¢ Conservative Principle in our Literature.” In enforcing the 
argument suggested by his noble theme, he had referred to 


the effect on the mind of Dr. Jobnson produced by a stanza 
from that beautiful Latin hymn, commencing “ Dies Ire, dies 


illa,”” which in medizeval times was so intimately associated 


with the gorgeous service of the Romish cathedrals of Europe. 
The allusion required a few sentences of explanation in a note, 
but the author, filled with the sublimity of the glorious hymn 
and the solemn scenes in which it had been chanted in the 
olden time, calls up the recollections of his own previous 
reading concerning it, traces its history through the various 
languages in which it has been translated or imitated, and, 
almost ere he is aware of it, writes what is probably the most 
complete literary history of the Dies Ire that can be found in 
our whole literature.* 

Good writing will generally be found to depend very /angely 
for its effect on the author’s power of converting abstract ideas 
into sensible images, and of suggesting to the imagination 
thoughts that are not absolutely expressed in words. This 
power Dr. Williams possesses in a high degree, and it often 


* Dr. Williams refers to several of the English translations which have been 
made of this ancient hymn, and at the close of the appendix he s@bjoins one in 
double rhymes which appears to be from his own pen, and which, we believe, will 


favorably compare with the most successful versions which have ever been made of 
the Dies Ire. 
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enables him to give the happiest dramatic effect to the scenes 
which he describes. He evidently possesses an exquisite eye 
for the moral picturesque, and a rare skill in historical por- 


































traiture,—faculties which in connection with his great patience cad 
of inquiry, we may venture to suggest, would admirably qualify eet 
him for a work to which he has more than once been invited Re 


by his brethren and friends—that of writing a history of the 
Christian denomination to which his ancestors have belonged ee 
for many generations, and of which he is now a distinguished ; 
ornament. Such a work has already been delayed too long, ae 
and unless it be undertaken soon, we greatly fear that the ai 
value of the lessons it should be made to teach will be under- 
rated, if not wholly overlooked. The secluded scenes amid 2B 
which our persecuted faith was compelled to hide itself 
through the long ages of Papal sway in Europe; the later % 
contests which it was obliged fiercely to wage with ecclesi- 7 
astical power alike in the old world and the new ; the char- : 
acters of its heroic vindicators, often wrought to sublimity by 
the sufferings they endured or the principles they uttered ; its 
intimate connection with the progress of religious freedom, 
and the triumphs which that freedom has won and is now 
winning in the world, are among the themes which, in such a 
history, would blend with the loftier interests of heavenly 
truth and the- wider progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Should Dr. Williams ever attempt a work like this, as we 
earnestly hope he will, we venture to predict that the name of ih 3 
Anabaptist, once dreaded, and so long hated both in England i 
and America, will be rescued from the obloquy which has been i 
so often heaped upon it in history, and invested with a a 
moral interest to which the sounding appellations of Church- alae 
man and Presbyterian could never pretend, and which may : ae 
be shared only by the humbler names of Covenanter and aes) 
Moravian. 

In illustration of our author’s descriptive power, we quote 
the following passage from the introduction to an address ‘On 
the Jesuits as a Missionary Order,’’ which he delivered at 
Brown University, and which has appeared in an earlier 
number of this Review :— 


Little knew Columbus of the trains of religious influence that came in a 4 
the wake of his great discovery. In those weary days and nights of : 
anxiety and watchfulness, when his solitary courage buffeted, single- 
handed, the mutinous remonstrances of his companions—when, with : 
such difficulty, he kept the prow of his vessel turned still toward the 
West—if he understood little the peculiar aspect of the shores he was 
fast nearing, he knew quite as little of the mysterious instrumentality, 
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already provided in the Old World, to grasp and shape the New Conti- 
nent as it emerged from its concealment of ages in the recesses of ocean. 
Had he been asked, on that morning of triumph when his eyes first 
beheld, green, bright and fragrant, the shores of the new-found world, 
who would be the instruments of its conversion to the true God, how 
blindly would he have answered! For its religious instructors, he would 
have looked to the universities of the Spain that had patronized him, or 
of the England or the France that had neglected him; or he would have 
turned his eyes to his own native Italy. But we, to whose gaze have 
been revealed those leaves in the volume of Providence that no mortal 
eye had then read, have learned to look elsewhere for the religious guides 
already training for the new-found hemisphere. Standing in fancy by 
the side of the great Genoese navigator, we look back over the interven- 
ing waste of waters to the Old World. But our eyes turn not to the 
points that attract his gaze. Ours wander in quest of Eisenach, a petty 
town in Western Germany. In the band of school-boys that go from 
door to door through its streets, singing their hymns, and looking for 
their dole of daily bread, we catch sight of the full, ruddy face of a lad 
now some nine years old. Those cheerful features bear the mingling 
impress of broad humor, vigorous sense, good-nature the most genial, and 
a will somewhat of the sternest. The youth is the son of an humble 
miner. His father has sent him hither, some three years ago, that the 
boy may be taught Latin, and receive such help as poor scholars in 
Germany thought it no shame to ask. That lad is Martin Luther; a 
name soon to ring through either hemisphere, the antagonist of the 
Papacy, the translator of the Scriptures, and the instrument of a spiritual 
revolution, that is to impress its own character, not on Northern Europe 
only, but also on the larger half of that continent, of whose discovery that 
school-boy will soon be told, as he bends over his grammar or bounds 
through the play-ground, And here have we found one of the master- 
spirits, that is to fix the religious destiny of the New World. 

We look yet again for the rival mind, that is to contest with Luther’s 
the honor of fashioning American character and history. Our next glance 
is at Spain, that country from whose ports had been fitted out the little 
armament that is riding on the sea before us. But it is not to its brilliant 
court, or to its universities, then famous throughout Europe, that we look 
for this other mind, that is to aid in casting the spiritual horoscope of our 
continent. On the northern shores of the country, in the province of 
Biscay, and under the shadow of the Pyrenees, stands an old baronial 
castle, tenanted by a Spanish gentleman of ancient and noble lineage. In 
the family of eleven children that gladdens his hearth, the youngest born, 
the Benjamin of the household, is now a child of some two years old. 
That tottering infant, as he grows up to manhood, will at first mistake his 
destiny. Smitten with the chivalrous spirit, that, hangs as an atmosphere 
of romance over the Spain of that age, he will become a courtly knight, 
delighting in feats of arms, and not free from the soldier’s vices. But 
his ultimate history will be of far different cast. Wounded at the siege 
of Pampeluna, his shattered limb will confine him to a couch, where his 
waking hours will be spent in reading the legends of saints, and from that 
couch of pain he will rise an altered man. For this prattling child is 
Ignatius Loyola. This baby hand is yet to pen the ‘ Spiritual Exercises,” 
that far-famed volume, which still remains the manual of the Jesuit order, 
the book that has swayed so many a strong intellect for this life and the 
next, and shaken some minds even to insanity. He is to become the 
founder of a religious fraternity, who shall be the Janizaries of the 
Romish Church, its stoutest champions against the Reformation, and its 
most daring emissaries around the globe. Neither Luther nor Loyola 
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ever visited our shores, yet no two of the contemporary minds of Europe 
so signally controlled the religious history of this continent ; and both were 
in their boyhood, the one at a German grammar-school, the other romp- 
ing in the nursery of an old Spanish castle, when Columbus planted his 
foot on the shores of St. Salvador. (Pp. 169-171) 


This passage would favorably compare in picturesque 
effect with many of the finest in Macaulay’s volumes of the 
History of England, and is seldom surpassed by the happiest 
preludes in the writings of that celebrated author. 

But we turn from our author’s style to his modes of thought, 
as they are illustrated in the volume before us. ‘These we 
find to be clear, independent, and original. He is evidently 
accustomed to address his mind fearlessly, yet reverently, to 
the greatest subjects of human thought, and in elucidating 
them he freely and confidently summons to his aid the mys- 
terious changes of life, the impressive truths of nature, and 
the great facts in the history of man. His mind evidently 
delights in freedom; in ranging at large among the topics 
which seem suited to his purpose, and in gathering them all 
in graceful subordination and tributary allegiance around 
those great central truths, which as a Christian minister and 
moralist he devotes his life to promulgating and defending. 
All his modes of thought have a highly religious cast, and are 
directed almost universally to some religious use. The tend- 
ency of his mind is invariably to contemplate the spiritual 
aspects of the subjects which he discusses, to dwell upon the 
relations which they bear to the unseen life and the soul’s 
immortal progress. ‘This gives character to all his writings. 
Whether he is discussing the perils and the prospects of our 
national literature, reciting the wondrous story of the mis- 
sionary labors of the founders of the Order of Jesus, or 
recounting the heroic toils and martyr sufferings of the great 
English Nonconformists ; whether he is celebrating the char- 
acter and the triumphs of the Christian church in every land, 
exalting the conceptions of his brethren of their ministerial 
responsibility, or mingling his sympathies with the sorrowing 
circle of some stricken family in his own flock, he always 
points us to spiritual views of human life, and addresses to 
us earnest exhortations to holiness of heart. 

Of the several articles in this volume, the most elaborate 
both in style and argument, and by far the most widely 
known, is the discourse on the ‘ Conservative Principle in 
our Literature,’”’ delivered before the students of Madison 
University. This principle the author, in a series of forcible 
illustrations and well-framed arguments, demonstrates to be 
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the Cross or Curist. By this he means not the cross as it 
has ordinarily been celebrated in literature, as borne on the 
shoulder of the crusader, floating on the banners of the 
Inquisition, or “ glittering on the spires of a cathedral, or 
hung in jewels and gold around the maiden’s neck, or em- 
broidered on the slipper of a pontiff,” but, as it is explained 
in his own words, * the cross, naked, rugged, and desolate, 
not pictured, save on the eye of faith and upon the pages of 
Scripture ; not graven but by the finger of the Spirit on the 
regenerate heart; the cross as Paul preached it and the first 
Christians received it.’’ It is the cross of Christ, thus re- 
garded as the great means of justification and of sanctifica- 
tion to sinful man, as the object of a faith that has power to 
renovate his nature and ennoble every faculty of his soul, as 
the source of an intenser energy to reason and a purer inspi- 
ration to genius, which he declares to be the only bulwark our 
national literature can have against the vices and errors of a 
corrupted age, the only conservative principle it can possess 
to embalm it for future generations. The proposition of our 
author may seem to many to be stated too broadly, for it is 
plain that he means by it something more than the familiar 
commonplaces which relate to the ‘Importance of religious 
faith as an element in literature; but we apprehend, few if 
any of our readers can follow him along the line of lofty argu- 
ment which he pursues, and through the illustrations which 
he borrows from the volumes of history that record alike the 
vagaries of genius and the triumphs of the truth, without 
yielding to his persuasive power and admitting the glorious 
doctrine he inculcates. At the risk of quoting what is already 
quite familiar, we copy one of our author’s closing passages 
which well expresses his own triumphant belief in the proposi- 
tion of his discourse :— 


We might glance at the effects upon the interests of literature, of the 
resurrection of the true doctrine of the cross at the era of the Reforma- 
tion. We might look to the splendid and varied literary results of the 
revival of this doctrine among the Jansenists of France, when the litera- 
ture of the nation, in logic and in style, in sobriety and manly vigor of 
thought, as well as in purity of moral and religious character, was so 
rapidly advanced by the devout Port Royalists*—when Tillemont pro- 
duced the erudite, candid and accurate history that received the praises 
of Gibbon, when Nicole wrote so beautifully on Christian morals, Le 
Maistre stood at the head of the French bar, De Saci furnished to the 


* “Tt would not be too much to assert, that this mass of men of high intellect, and filled with 
noble objects, who, in their mutual intercourse, and by their original and unassisted efforts, gave 
rise to a new tone of expression and a new method of communicating ideas, had a most 
remarkable influence on the whole form and character of the literature of France, and hence of 
Europe; and that the literary splendor of the age of Louis XIV. may be in part ascribed to the 
society of Port Royal.’’ Ranke’s History of the Popes. Philad. 1841. Vol. ii. p. 208. 
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nation what remains yet their best version of the Bible,* Lancelot aided 
by his grammars the progress of classical science, Pascal in so many 
walks displayed such rare and varied excellence, while Arnauld thun- 
dered as the doughtiest theologian of the schools—when Racine, the 
pupil of the community, became the most finished of French poets, 
Boileau, their friend, the most perfect and most pure of French satirists, 
and Madame de Sévigné, their admirer, the most graceful and simple of 
French letter-writers. 

The cross of Christ thoroughly appreciated and ardently loved is an 
adequate remedy for all the evils of the world, and necessarily, therefore, 
for all the evils of the world’s literature. It contains the only elements 
which can counteract all the perils we have described, satisfy the 
demands of the human heart, and correct the wanderings of the human 
reason, and thus remedy the evils, be they literary or political, of society, 
by supplying those wants of our nature out of which these evils have 
sprung, and by restraining the excesses to which these wants lead. As 
to the casuistry and superstition, the fanaticism and persecution, that 
have sometimes abused the name of the cross for their shelter, we can 
only say that the doctrine is no more chargeable with these its perver- 
sions, than is the dread Name of God responsible for all the fearful profa- 
nation made of it, when it is used as an oath to give sting to a jest, or to 
add venom to a curse. 

But some feel, and others have intimated, that the cross of Christ has 
been tried, and has failed. The church has tried substitutes for it 
indeed, and these have ever failed. But the cross itself has not yet 
been tried by the church continuously and fully. Protestantism even has 
talked too much of it as justifying the sinner, but shrunk from it as sancti- 
fying him. As to its failures, when really tried, they have never been 
more than apparent. In the hurry and cry of the conflict, the voice of 
evil is louder than that of good. When most seeming to fail the cross is 
but like its Founder, when amid the growing darkness of his last agony, 
the Dragon seemed writhed around him, and the fatal sting of death was 


* An English scholar, James Stephen, Esq., the nephew, we believe, of Wilberforce, in a brilliant 
article upon the Port Royalists, contributed to the Edinburgh Review in the year 1841, has pro- 
nounced this glowing eulogy on the version of De Saci: ‘* In those hours De Saci executed, and 
his friend transcribed, that translation of the Holy Scriptures, which to this moment is regarded in 
Franceas the most perfect version in their own orin any other modern tongue. While yet under the 
charge of St. Cyran, the study of the divine oracles was the ceaseless task of De Saci. In mature 
life, it had been his continual delight ; in the absence of every other solace, it possessed his mind 
with all the energy of a master passion. Of the ten thousand chords which there blend together 
in harmony, there was not one which did not awaken a responsive note in the heart of the aged 
prisoner. In a critical knowledge of the sacred text, he may have had many superiors, but not 
in that exquisite sensibility to the grandeur, the pathos, the superhuman wisdom, and the awful 
purity of the divine original, without which none can truly apprehend, or accurately render into 
another idiom, the sense of the inspired writers. * * Protestants may with justice except 
to many a passage of De Saci’s translation; but they will, we fear, search their own libraries in 
vain for any, where the author’s unhesitating assurance of the real sense of controverted words 
permits his style to flow with a similar absence of constraint, and an equal warmth and glow of 
diction.”’ A calmer critic, and one more versed in the text and versions of the Scriptures, Dr. J. 
Pye Smith, unites in awarding eminent merit to the translation of De Saci. In his four Discourses 
on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, (Lond. 1828,) he remarks upon the advantage of studying 
a difficult passage with the consultation of various translators. ‘‘ Even translations which may, 
as a whole, be inferior, will often exhibit instances of successful expression, in sfngle words and 
clauses, most remarkably bringing out the beauty and genuine force of the original. Among the 
modern versions I beg leave to point out the extraordinary excellence, particularly in the New 
Testament, both as to fidelity of sentiment, and felicity of expression, which distinguishes the 
French translation of Isaac le Maistre de Sacy, one of the illustrious society of Port Royal, and a 
noble sufferer for truth and conscience.”’ (Pp. 273, 274.) The chief defects of the work grew out 
of its being founded on the Vulgate, and its being frequently rather a beautiful paraphrase, than 
a literal version. It is, like the Pilgrim’s Progress of Bunyan, the Letters of the Marian Martyrs 
in England, the letters of the excellent Samuel Rutherford of Scotland, the Latin Psalms of 
Buchanan, and some of the religious works of Grotius, a part of the prison literature of the 
church, having employed its venerable author during his incarceration, as a confessor for the truth, 
under the dominant influence of Jesuitism at the French court. 
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transfixing him. For a time the race of mankind might seem to have 
lost their Redeemer, and the gates of Hope, as they swung slowly back, 
appeared about to close for ever upon a sinking world. But when that 
darkness was past, and the field of battle was again seen, it was the 
Dragon that lay outstretched and stiffened, with bruised head—all feeble 
and still, in the shadow of that silent cross; while radiant in the distance 
were the open portals of heaven, and earth lay bathed in the lustrous 
dawn of a new Hope. 


“For the gates of Paradise 
Open stand on Calvary.”* 


And when some forty days have passed, there is seen in the glittering 
air over the summit of Olivet, the form of the unharmed and ascending 
Redeemer. As victor over death and hell, he is leading captivity captive, 
returning to his proper and native glory, and going before to prepare a royal 
mansion and a crown of righteousness for all his cross-bearing followers. 
Thus was seeming failure the secret and the forerunner of real victory. 
So has it since been. The days of the French revolution, when infidelity 
was ready to triumph, ushered in the era of foreign missions, when 
Satan’s oldest seats underwent a new invasion. So will it continue to be. 
Every conflict, sore and long though it may be, will but add to the 
trophies of the Redeemer’s cross, till around it cluster, as votive offerings, 
the wreaths of every science and the palms of every art-—and that instru- 
ment of shame and anguish be hailed as the hinge of the world’s history 
and destiny, the theme of all our study, and the central sun of all our 
hopes, the sanction to the universe of all God’s laws, and the seal to all 
the elect of our race of an endless redemption from the belief, power, 
and practice of all evil. In the coming years of the world’s history, the 
presaging eye may look forward to the fierce clash of opinions, the tumult 
of parties, and the collision of empires. But when the waters are out, 
and one barrier after another is overwhelmed, and one sea-mark topples 
and disappears after another beneath the engulphing flood, God is but 
overturning what man has built. The foundation of his own hand will 
remain unshaken. The floods of the people cannot submerge it; the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against its quiet might. (Pp. 68-71.) 





Though our author’s theological biases in these ‘* Miscel- 
lanies ” are entirely clear and well defined, yet we find in 
the volume no formal outlines of a theological system, no 
cold or dogmatic statements of Christian doctrme. The the- 
ology which has characterized different portions of the Chris- 
tian church and the different periods of its history, he has 
evidently made a subject of profound thought and study ; 
but it is not to the conclusions to which his mind has thus 
been conducted that he here invites our attention. And if we 
may judge from the pervading tone of these discourses, we 
should infer that his chosen and most congenial themes are 
not so much the abstract doctrines of Christianity, as the 
sentiments they are fitted to awaken in the human heart; and 
that he dehghts most to present the truths of the Bible, not 
as parts of a system of speculative faith, but as living reali- 
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ties which are to awaken intense emotion, as heavenly pre- 
cepts which are to shape the character and guide the con- 
duct, as ennobling and purifying influences which are to 
exalt and purify the soul and fit it for its eternal home. His 
discourses are on this account most likely to exert their 
fullest influence upon minds already possessing a high 
degree of spiritual culture, and prepared by their own ex- 
perience to appreciate the aspirations and struggles and 
hopes which they so glowingly depict, and which they so 
forcibly urge upon the attention of every reader. They are, 
in general, trains of earnest and eloquent reasoning clothed 
in the most delicate hues of devout and spiritual sentiment, 
and are designed not so much to furnish rules for the con- 
duct of life, as to lead the soul into a sterner discipline of its 
faculties and upward to a serener meditation of its immor- 
tal destiny. 

We shall, however, do injustice to our author’s habits both 
of thinking and of pr eaching, if we convey the impression that 
he is neglectful of practical truths, or disposed to turm away 
from themes which relate to daily life. Though most of the 
discourses in this volume are designed for particular occasions, 
yet they contain ample evidence that he is ready to make 
use of passing events, both public and private, in illustrating 
or enforcing the lessons of the Gospel. Of this character 
especially are those entitled : ‘‘ The Strong Staff and the Beau- 
tiful Rod,” ‘“‘ The Lessons of Calamity,” and “ The Prayer 
of the Church against those delighting n War.” The first of 
these was.suggested by the death of a beloved and distin- 

ished member of his parish, who was also his own early 
and long-tried friend, and contains not only a beautiful tribute 
to his memory as a man and a Christian, but also a touching 
exhibition of the lessons which bereavement may always 
teach to the sorrowing heart. ‘The second was preached on 
the Sunday followig the memorable explosion of one of 
the guns in the U. 8. steamer Princeton in February, 1844, 
by which two members of the Cabinet and other distinguished 
citizens of the country lost their lives,.and is an impressive 
recital of the admonitions which that extraordinary occur- 
rence was fitted to suggest. And the third was prepared for 
the first Sabbath in the year 1847, while the country was 
engaged in war with a neighboring republic. In this dis- 
course, without deciding upon the ‘contest then waging, he 

allows that all war is not necessarily sinful, but with a just 
discrimination denounces the guilt of those who delight in 
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war, and thus beautifully characterizes the prayer which the 
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church should unceasingly offer, for the scattering of these 
common enemies of human happiness and human improve- 
ment :-— 


It is the prayer of the groaning conscience, sick of the horrors of a 
needless and unrighteous contest—the prayer of the outraged affectious 
stung into keenest sympathy in the view of mourning families, and weep- 
ing and fatherless children, and bleeding afresh with each new incident 
of massacre and desolation brought in the journals of the contest—the 
prayer of Industry, driven from its wonted tasks, and taxed for aid it is 
loth to give—and the prayer of Humanity, acknowledging in the foe, 
plundered and defeated and dying, a man and brother. But it is above 
all the prayer of Christianity, anxious that as war was hushed at the 
Saviour’s birth, to give to the new message of peace with Heaven a free 
course over the quiet nations, so now the cause of Missions may be no 
longer hindered by the outbreak of war, and the tumult of battle, but uni- 
versal peace make ready the way of the Lord ; and that instead of a strife 
as to strength and a rivalry in the infliction and endurance of injury, the only 
contest may be the emulation of brothers, in the manifestation of mutual 
kindness, and in the service of a common Father—a common Brother and 
Redeemer. Mute Nature, speechless as she is before man, is not so 
before her Maker in this quarrel. The earth, from which cried the blood 
of the first-slain Abel, has it ceased to cry, as fresh victims watered it 
with their opened veins? No; Earth, ‘ the creation made subject unto 
vanity not willingly,” cries, ‘* Lord, how long?” And the church cries, 
Scatter, O Lord, the nations and the hosts, the parties and the cabinets 
that delight in war. (Pp. 379, 380.) 





But we turn from this class of our author’s discourses to 
those which relate to the character and offices of the Christian 
church, and the responsibilities and duties of its ministers and 
members. It is here, if we mistake not, that we find many 
of his favorite themes. To him the term church presents 
two different significations, the one ‘ comprising all the 
saints of all dispensations, before and since the incarnation, 
and embracing the whole sacramental host of God’s elect, on 
either side the stream of death—the dead, the living, and 
those yet unborn ;” the other comprehending “a collection 
of individual disciples who come together in one place for the 
word and ordinances of Christ.”” He also sometimes speaks 
of it as meaning the whole congregation of the living Faithful, 
of whatever name and in whatever country, who acknowl- 
edge Christ as their Head, and have submitted themselves 
to his holy ordinances. In one or another of these well 
authorized significations he directs our attention to the vari- 
ous attitudes and aspects of the Christian church, and sets it 
forth as the ‘*Home and the Hope of the Free,” as the 
“School for. Heaven,” as required by Divine injunctions 
to pray for its ministers and for the success of its missions 
in every land. Themes like these embrace many of the fun- 
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damental elements of Christian duty, and while they draw us 
away from the fruitless and wearisome discussions with 
which the world is filled, concerning the organization of the 
church, the orders of its priesthood, the efficacy of its ordi- 
nances, and the ritual of its worship, they lead us to the 
contemplation of its enduring foundations, its unceasing 
offices, its everlasting mission to man, and the high privi- 
leges and solemn duties which rest upon every individual 
Christian, in consequence of his connection with it. In the 
meditations to which he thus invites us, we forget the nar- 
row distinctions which now separate Christians, and are 
taught to catch new zeal, to quicken every energy and 
strengthen every hope from the anticipation of the future 
triumphs of a common faith and the ultimate union of the far 
scattered faithful in the world above. 

Of the same general character is the discourse on ‘ Minis- 
terial Res nsibility.” He here presents to us an exalted 
and ennobling view of the office of the minister of righteous- 
ness, and associates with it a degree of responsibility, for the 
maintenance of the truth, for the s saneal avails and pro- 
gress of his flock, and for their final salvation, such as may 
well make a thoughtful man pause ere he assumes it, and 
tremble while he attempts to discharge it. There is how- 
ever, pervading the discourse, an elevated and well sustained 
faith in the promises of Divine aid and strength, which may 
serve to bear up the Christian pastor even amid the dread 
responsibilities which rest upon him. ‘ How vivid,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ when viewed after such contemplations, how vivid 
in beauty and how vast the wealth of the promises which 
assure us the aid of the Spirit, and the workings of that 
Power by which the weak are made strong, and the foolish 


wise. Upon our Master we will cast ourselves. Often have . 


we provoked him, but never has he spurned us. For the 
sake of his goodness, and his free and repeated forgiveness 
of our constant transgressions, will we ey ewes to preserve 
our garments henceforth unspotted. Shall we loiter, or trifle, 
or engage in petty bickerings, or turn aside at the beck of 
sense or of pleasure? God helping us, brethren, we will 
not; for behind us are heard the steps of the avenger of 
blood, before us gleam the crown of righteousness and the 
— of victory, and the pealing anthems of the blessed are 

eard in the distance. No, we will quit the plain of worldly 
strife, of sensual and secular pursuits, and climb the 
rugged mount of communion and transfiguration. We will 
relax our grasp of the polluting and perplexing vanities of 
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this life, that we may set our affection on things above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. We will 
move onward through the people of our charge, as those who 
shall lead or follow them to the grave, and meet them again 
in the judgment. We will pass along, intent on this one 
thing, the glory of God in the salvation of souls. We will be 
the men of one book, aiming to throw over the literature and 
the arts of life, over the scenes of business and retirement, 
over man in all stations and under every aspect, its hallowed 
light.” 

“In several of the discourses in this volume, which were 
designed to be delivered, we are not sure but Dr. Williams 
1s uotibe whind too formal in his methods, for the best effect 
upon a promiscuous assembly. Most of them are framed in 
this respect after the models of an earlier age, and we think, 
might have been greatly improved, had the skeleton of 
the thought been less prominent, and especially had the 
numerals which indicate its several divisions been wholly 
omitted. We are aware that this principle is by no means 
an unquestioned one, and that high authorities may be cited 
against it. We are also very free to confess that its applica- 
tion in the present instance is less nee@ful than in most ser- 
mons with which we are acquainted. The thought here 
flows on in its own strong though placid current in spite of the 
interruptions which these numerical divisions interpose, and 
we are often so fascinated with the charming rhythm of the 
sentences and the rapt fervor of spirit which they express, as 
to be quite unmindful of the numbers which are assigned to 
the new branches of the subject on which we are invited to 
enter. But we are apprehensive that of those who may 
adopt these sermons as models, few will be as successful as our 
author in escaping the bad consequences of thus allowing the 
skeleton of their thought to be so frequently exposed to view; 
and it is for them rather than for him that we venture to sug- 
gest a caution against the practice, now perhaps less com- 
mon than it has hitherto been, of exposing the whole method 
of a pulpit discourse, and presenting in full array all the 
various divisions and subdivisions of the thought which it 
embodies. 

We have thus, far more hurriedly than we could wish, 
adverted to the leading features, both of thought and style, 
which characterize these Miscellanies, and to here and there 
a subject which is discussed in their pages. We feel assured 
that they will be favorably received by the public, and be 

read very widely in all circles where the themes of spiritual 
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truth are able to interest the minds of men. As we turn away 
from their consideration, we cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope that we may ere. long again meet their excellent 
author in some work of higher and more enduring interest 
than Miscellanies can ever possess. Should he, as we have 
already intimated, listen to the solicitation of his brethren, 
and attempt the history of our own denomination whose faith 
has been so often traduced and persecuted, he will render a 
service of the highest value to the cause of truth and learning. 
He will be correcting errors which are fast growing inveter- 
ate by the lapse of time, and will rescue from obscurity 
and obloguy many a name which ought to be associated 
only with honor. He will thus rear in the broad field of 
American literature, a worthy monument to the character of 
a denomination whose principles and toils and_ sufferings, 
through the successive ages of their progress, have contrib- 
uted some of the noblest elements to the freedom of the 
American people. 


Art. [IX—EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


In the prospectus of the present volume of the Christian 
Review it has been announced that no essential change as to 
character and aims is to be inferred from the circumstance of 
its removal from Boston to New-York. The sphere to which 
a Quarterly Review belongs is too high and comprehensive to 
be disturbed by influences arising from local peculiarities and 
interests. It matters littke where such a journal is published, 
if only it be at a point favorable to its general circulation. It 
had become the purpose of its late proprietor and editor, who 
with praiseworthy devotion had sustamed it during the last 
year through many difficulties, to part with his interest in it, 
and give his labors to other pursuits. Under these circum- 
stances, it was proposed to the present proprietors to take its 
responsibilities upon their hands,—a charge which they have 
assumed with the distinct purpose of sustaining the Review 
at a high grade, and making it worthy the support which it 
asks from its friends in every section of the country. 

It is with this view that the editor and those associated 
with him have consented to link their names and labors with 
its destiny. It is needless for them to say that their interest 
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in its welfare arises from considerations pertaining to literature 
and religion. They believe that the Baptists of the United 
States, comprising a membership unequalled as to numbers 
except by the membership of one other communion, and em- 
bracing a fair share of social consideration, wealth, and intel- 
lectual culture, owe with their fellow-Christians a common 
debt to the cause of Christian letters,—a debt which it is dif- 
ficult to discharge without the aid of such a journal as the 
Christian Review. Its pages, as from the first they have 
done, will contribute to the formation and development of a 
literary taste among us, will take especial pains to introduce 
and examine the books which proceed from Baptist writers, 
and, it may be hoped, will stimulate the use of an increasing 
number of pens within the range of our broadly extended 
fellowship. We do not mean that none but Baptist writers 
will contribute to our pages; from them we expect to receive 
the large share of our contributions, but we hope likewise to 
engage on many themes the aid of gifted writers without the 
Baptist pale. The themes within the range of our common 
Christianity, like those within the range of our common liter- 
ature, are numerous and attractive, and as we hope to present 
a journal whose pages shall be agreeable to readers of other 
ecclesiastical connections, so we hope to furnish a medium 
through which writers of those connections will be pleased to 
communicate their thoughts. 

At the same time, however faithfully we may hope to see 
the Christian Review fulfilling its obligations to the common 
cause of Christian letters and science, it will never con- 
sciously be overlooked that it is primarily and essentially a 
Baptist journal. It will explain and defend the Baptist 
faith,—it will survey the Christian world, agitated as it now 
is, and will be until the simple truth in Christ reigns, by 
questions of rites and ceremonies, of priestly power and laical 
submission, of relations to society and the State, from the 
Baptist stand-point,—it will (such is the design and the hope) 
recall our Past, the illustrious annals through which our 
fathers developed and vindicated the peculiar doctrines of 
their “ soul-liberty ” in Christ, and show the inworking and 
triumph of their principles in the progress of religious and 
civil freedom. They have borne a noble part in the drama 
of history, and it is time their names and deeds were rescued 
from the odium cast upon them by unfriendly annalists. 

It is not necessary to define with great particularity the 
range of topics which will be discussed upon the pages of 
the Christian Review. It will contain articles in the depart- 
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ments of Philology, Theology, Ecclesiastical Polity, Science, 
History and General Literature; it will examine Books, 
especially such as awaken interest and influence opinions,— 
Questions, especially such as agitate society,—Events, such 
as mark the times and are destined to work upon those who 
come after us. In a word, appropriating the sentiment and 
nearly the language of the first and ever-lamented editor of 
this journal, we shall feel it to be a duty to discuss in the 
spirit of genuime freedom and independence all proper and 
useful topics, avoiding as much as possible those which 
would cause discord rather than promote union, holiness, and 
Christian efficiency. ‘* We must however reserve the nght 
to judge what these topics are; and we can give no 
pledges, except the general assurance of a conscientious 
endeavor to please our Lord and advance the prosperity of 
his cause.” 

On these plans and purposes we invoke the blessing of 
God, without whose blessing human devisings and labors are 
vain. We invoke likewise the steadfast and cordial co-opera- 
tion of our patrons and friends. The importance of the 
Christian Review to the Baptist denomination is understood 
to be settled ; but the Christian Review in order to be sus- 
tained must have subscribers and writers. ‘These we ask, 
not for the sake of the publishers or for our own sake, so 
much as for the sake of the Review itself and of the aims 
which it proposes. These we hope will be found, East, 
West, North and South, as well as at our own doors, and the 
period speedily arrive when the permanent establishment of 
the Review shall cease to be a problem. 

To prevent the possibility of misconception on that point, 
we would say at the outset, that we are not to be understood 
as responsible for every shade of opinion which may be ex- 
pressed by our contributors. Ours 1s a more general respon- 
sibility,—that the articles published shall be suitable to our 
pages, not that they shall coincide with our personal views. 
Truth is better elicited where a reasonable latitude of 
opinion is allowed. 
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Arr. X.—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. 
Josepn Esmonp Rippte, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Author 
of a Complete Latin-English Dictionary, &c.; and the Rev. Tuomas 
Kercuever Arnoxtp, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. First American Edition; carefully 
revised, and containing a Copious Dictionary of Proper Names, from 
the best sources, by Cuartes Antruon, LL. D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1850. 


It is a grateful indication of the flourishing condition of classical edu- 
cation in the country, that this English-Latin Lexicon, containing nearly 
eight hundred octavo pages, the exclusive object of which is to aid 
students in writing Latin, has found an American editor and publisher, 
and been issued in a handsome volume, within a very short period of its 
first appearance in England. This fact furnishes conclusive and, to us, 
most welcome proof, that the practice of writing Latin, an exercise of 
immense value to the young student, as well for the discipline of the 
mind, as for the successful study of the Latin language, is gradually gain- 
ing in frequency and in extent in our schools and colleges. We have 
not time nor room at present for an extended review of this Lexicon, but 
we take the earliest occasion to record, in the pages of this journal, the 
fact of its publication, and to call to it the attention of our classical 
readers, as a book which marks an epoch in the history of Latin Lexico- 
graphy in the English language; being, so far as we know, the first 
instance of a work of the kind in English, prepared on an extended plan, 
and of sufficient compass and size to require its publication as an inde- 
pendent volume, and to entitle it to the name it bears, of «* A Copious and 
Critical English-Latin Lexicon.” 

For many years, the only existing help in writing Latin, accessible to 
American pupils, was the very imperfect manual of Ainsworth. A great 
advance was made by the English-Latin Lexicon, published as an accom- 
paniment to the Latin Dictionary of the late Mr. Leverett, a gentleman 
whose personal virtues, and rare skill and ability as a teacher, have a 
cherished place in the memories and hearts of very many, who were once 
his pupils, and whose eminent services to Latin Lexicography are 
acknowledged by all American scholars. That English-Latin Lexicon, 
however, though ‘“ prepared to accompany” Mr. Leverett’s work, and 
modestly designated as such on the title-page, without any name appear- 
ing, was not prepared by Mr. Leverett himself. For its preparation, the 
classical public were indebted to Mr. H. W. Torrey, a former pupil of 
Mr. Leverett, and a person eminently qualified for the task by his accu- 
rate and extensive attainments as a scholar, and his habits and experience 
as a teacher. Superior as that work was to everything of the kind 
before existing, and good as it was in itself, it still left much to be done, 
much even unattempted ; and no one was so sensible of its imperfections as 
the editor himself, nor so much regretted the necessity of their existence. 
Most unfortunately, owing to the limited time allowed him by the pub- 
lishers, and still more, we may add, from the failure of the editor’s eye- 
sight, occasioned by unwearied devotion to his labors, the plan of the 
work was finally restricted to an improvement upon Ainsworth. Had 
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Mr. Torrey been able to go on with his labors on the plan which he had 
projected, and in part executed, and prepared a work on the basis of 
Georges’ German-Latin Lexicon, we doubt not that it would have super- 
seded for very many years the need of any new labor in this field of 
classical learning. As it was, Mr. Torrey’s Lexicon won its way to 
general adoption, very soon after its publication, and has ever since been 
in use in the schools and colleges of the country. It has done in its day 
a most excellent service ; and we must confess, that after an acquaintance 
with it of some years’ standing, in which, in the routine of professional 
duty, we have been wont to turn to its pages, we are conscious of some- 
thing of a fond regret, like that which one feels in parting with an old 
friend, as we think of exchanging the worn, flexible volume, for this 
brand-new, stiff-looking stranger, that now claims our regards. 

The Lexicon, the title of which stands at the head of this notice, is the 
joint production of two English scholars, whose naines are well known in 
this country. In some very obvious and most important respects, Mr. 
Riddle and Mr. Arnold were admirably fitted for the task which they 
undertook. They are both distinguished classical scholars, and men of 
experience and tried character as teachers, and of rare tact and skill in 
the preparation of books designed for use in schools and colleges. Mr. 
Riddle has for many years been a busy laborer in Latin Lexicography, 
and has published three Dictionaries, adapted to different stages of the 
student’s progress. Mr. Arnold is generally known by his series of 
Greek and Latin books, which has been republished in this country, by 
the Messrs. Appleton, and is perhaps more extensively used than any 
other similar series. In the preparation of the extended vocabulary and 
the Antibarbarus, in the Second Part of his Latin Prose Composition, he 
had also well performed a task of no little magnitude, which directly 
fitted him for the more extended labors of a lexicographer. Besides, Mr. 
Riddle and Mr. Arnold were furnished for their work with an accurate 
and thorough knowledge of German, a qualification indispensable for the 
editor of a Latin Lexicon in our times, and, indeed, we may add, to the 
editor of any work in ancient literature, and to the Latin or the Greek 
scholar who aspires to any distinction. They were familiar with all 
that had been done by German scholars in Latin Lexicography and its 
kindred departments of study; and were able to avail themselves of all 
such special labors, and, in general, to gather whatever was needful for 
their use from the vast stores of classical learning, which are treasured 
up in the German language. We observe, that, in alluding in their Pre- 
face to the sources whence they have taken their materials, they men- 
tion fourteen works, all of which are the productions of German scholars. 

This Lexicon is founded on the third edition of the same work which 
Mr. Torrey had intended in-his original plan to make the basis of his 
Dictionary, the German-Latin Lexicon of K. E. Georges. The first 
edition of Georges’ work, published in 1831-33, was far superior to the 
earlier works of Scheller and Liinemann, and also of Kraft and Wiiste - 
mann, and the third edition, published in 1845, is acknowledged to be 
the best book of the kind in the German language. What are the abso- 
lute merits of this English-Latin Lexicon can of course be correctly deter- 
mined in detail, only after frequent, long-continued use in the practical 
business of teaching; but, from a notice of the ends which the editors 
proposed to themselves, and the method which they adopted, and from a 
careful examination of particular portions, we readily discover that it is a 
work of superior merit. It has attempted, and, we doubt not, done well, 
more than any work which has preceded it; and in the compass of its 
plan, and its whole character, it stands quite by itself in the literature of 
English-Latin Lexicography. It is characterized by a clear and orderly 
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arrangement, and by fullness of detail, in union and harmony with just 
principles of selection; the phraseology is nice and choice, and frequently 
attended by references to classical writers; the distinctions between 
synonymes are given, upon the best authority, and with great care and 
exactness; and the pupil is constantly aided by remarks and cautions, 
warning him against expressions which offend against the purity of the 
Latin idiom, and pointing him to those which have the sanction of the 
best writers. We have observed with special satisfaction the unusual 
extent to which synonymes are discussed. The distinctions are given 
briefly and clearly, so that when there are several words which cor- 
respond in general to an English word, the student can scarcely fail to 
discover, on a little reflection, which is the right one for his immediate 
purpose. In many instances, are set down pairs of words, of kindred 
meaning, especially of adjectives, on the authority of good writers, who 
employed them together, to express their ideas with more force and 
fullness. We should have been glad to see more frequently appended 
to the names of the writers, the name of the particular work, and the 
place in it, where the given expression occurred. Such a course the 
English editors ought certainly to have pursued, at least wherever the 
passage was fully cited in Georges’ work. We happened to notice under 
the word Old age, a mere reference to Ovid as authority for a phrase, 
though Georges gives the work of Ovid, and the line in which the phrase 
occurs. Under the same word, however, the expression cruda ac viridis 
senecius is ascribed to Virgil in the English work, though Georges, in our 
edition, (the second,) does not mention Virgil. The English editors 
might have gone farther, and added the passage, Aen. 6, 304, and also 
referred to Tacitus, as he has the same expression in the Agricola, e. 29. 
Messrs. Riddle and Arnold have, we doubt not, for the most part, suc- 
cessfully performed the work of translation from the German. Such, at 
least, we have found to be the case, in a comparison of several pages with 
Georges. But we find under Antiquity an expression which fails to give 
the German with point and exactness. The English is—‘ bears about it 
evident marks of antiquity ;’? but the German word for those we have 
italicized is Gepriige, and the English should read—the stamp “ of anti- 
quity.”” Under Ability, we find in explanation of ingenium, ‘‘ Connate 
mental power,’ a bad English expression, whatever the German might 
be; but the German is Angeborene, and means inborn, innale. But we 
may be thought captious in touching upon these blemishes in an extensive 
work, generally so excellent; and perhaps we ought to bear in mind the 
charitable rule of criticism, given by Horace : 


“Verim operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 


What we have now said, applies of course to the original English 
work. The Messrs. Harper have republished it in the American 
edition in handsome form and style, on good paper, and in clear, excellent 
type; the whole under the careful editorial supervision of Dr. Anthon 
and Prof. Drisler. Dr. Anthon has added an Index of Proper Names, 
made expressly for the purpose, and on the basis of the best authorities. 
In his Preface, Dr. Anthon says: ‘* What will be found, however, to 
give the American edition a decided advantage over the English work, is 
the Dictionary of Proper Names, which is wanting in the latter.” This 
remark is certainly correct, as the Index is a good one, and enhances the 
value of an English-Latin Lexicon; but it seems to imply that the Eng- 
lish editors had overlooked this part of their task, whereas they state in 
their Preface, that ‘‘a copious Dictionary of Proper Names, to com- 
plete the work, will be published separately.” The Dedication-page, we 
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presume, is peculiar to the American edition, as Mr. Hawkesworth, to 
whom the work is inscribed, is an American scholar, and *“ Professor in 
the College of Charleston, 8. C.””. We beg to submit—whether it was 
quite becoming in Dr. Anthon, on the ground of having added an Index of 
Proper Names, occupying not fifty pages in a volume of seven hundred 
and fifty-four, to dedicate to a personal friend, as his own, a work of two 
English scholars, which, as they tell the world in their Preface, ‘+ cost ” 
them “ many years of labor—labor that often seemed almost hopeless.” 


The Way of Salvation. By Rosert Borte C. Howe t, D. D., Pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Nashville, Tenn. Charleston: Southern 
Baptist Publication Society. 1849. One vol. 12mo, pp. 334. 


The estimable author of this volume is favorably known to the public 
by former contributions of sterling worth to denominational and general 
religious literature. The present publication is with great propriety 
dedicated to the church and congregation he has so efficiently served for 
many years. Indeed the preparation of the work seems to have been 
suggested to his own mind, by his experience as a Christian pastor of the 
need and the desirableness of ‘‘ suitable works calling attention strongly 
to the infallible teachings of the Word of God, on the several points con- 
sidered in this volume.” ° 

Indeed what faithful, evangelical teacher, long engaged in striving to 
impress on the careless minds of lost men the things essential to their 
peace, has not felt a yearning and irrepressible desire to give line upon 
line and precept upon precept of just the best kind of instruction, on 
themes of infinite importance? Salvation from ruin, otherwise hopeless 
and interminable! Can any human being remain indifferent to the sure 
and only way of its attainment? 

It must be manifest, moreover, how valuable is the aid of long and 
widely varied experience in the field of active and successful pastoral 
labor which the author of this production has made subservient to its wise 
execution. No mere closet student, no man whose only reliance is 
book-learning, can be well fitted to prepare such a treatise. He must 
have mingled much with the masses of men, and those of different grades 
of position, attainment, and habits, in order to meet them each on their 
own ground, and wrest from them the weapons of their defense, the 
sophistries with which they have enwrapped themselves; so as to point 
the sword of the Spirit effectually to interpenetrate the now sullen or now 
restiff heart coiled in treacherous rebellion against God’s requirements. 
It was this practical and daily familiarity with the actual scenes and duties 
of the Christian ministry that made Bunyan and Baxter such giants 
with the pen, when the one wrote his ‘“‘ Jerusalem Sinner Saved,” and the 
other his ‘Call to the Unconverted.” Such an advantage Dr. Howell 
has enjoyed over some of his contemporaries, in preparing the work we 
are now considering. ‘The mere literary critic will readily enough find 
occasion to fault it, for supposed or real violations of his canons; the refined 
taste which is far in advance of the compassion for souls of its possessor 
may not relish the iteration, and fervid pungency which overlooks minor 
blemishes because of the intensity of desire to reach and gain the point 
so all important in the present attempt, the salvation of the soul. The 
author is indeed the last man in the world who need plead guilty to the 
charge of finical nicety in merely literary pretensions. At the same time, 
after perusal of the principal portions of this volume, some of its chapters 
and sections repeatedly, we hope in a spirit somewhat kindred to that of 
the writer, we have very rarely noticed any literary faultiness which 
would mar, much less eclipse its excellence. 
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The general plan of the work is more nearly conformed to the excellent 
** Way of Life,” by Professor Hodge, than to any other treatise we have 
seen. ‘The Doctor has the advantage of his predecessor in several points, 
which he has not failed to improve. In the first place, his work is by one 
third more full and copious in its entire contents, thus enabling the writer 
to deal more thoroughly with some of the most important topics. In the 
next place, he uses wisely and efficiently the advantage of a successor, 
to vary somewhat the points, and more the method of their treatment, 
which a careful survey of the former experiment indicated as least satis- 
factory. For instance, Prof. Hodge extended to near fifty pages his 
preliminary chapter on the evidences of Scripture as divine. Dr. Howell 
has compressed his en the same topic to one fifth of this extent, thus 
leaving room for an ampler and more thorough discussion of the fallen and 
lost condition of man. The like advantage of reviewing the method of 
one who had gone over the same track before, is seen throughout the 
volume. Many of our readers will no doubt be gratified with the fuller 
and more decidedly Scriptural method of discussing the nature and rela- 
tion of gospel ordinances, avoiding entirely the littie errors into which 
Professor Hodge has fallen, in the attempt too much to assimilate those 
of the New Testament to that older and faulty dispensation, intended to 
vanish away. We cannot help thinking, however, that too much stress 
has been laid by some objectors on a very few expressions in the ‘* Way of 
Life,” without adequately weighing against them the general current of 

excellent and unexceptionable teaching which that volume contains, even 
on the subject of gospel ordinances. 

Another advantage of the present treatise is its admirably practical 
character. It is the work of one who knows by daily experience just 
what is needed, and who supplies with masterly discrimination the need- 
ful help at the right time and in the best manner. Its completeness, too, 
deserves to be specially noticed and commended. This Way of Salvation 
leads from the City of Destruction, within the very gates of celestial 
glory; and without the allegory of the immortal dreamer, presents in 
plain earnest language, enforces with unanswerable and cogent arguments, 
and allures by motives from within and without, drawn from both worlds, 
to the walking in that way of holiness and peace. We cannot but utter 
the prayer and hope that many thousands of this volume—the most 
widely adapted to usefulness of all the author’s writings—will be de- 

manded in all parts of our country; that they will be read with abundant 

profit, and by the Holy Spirit’s aid will show unto vast multitudes “ THE 

WAY OF SALVATION.” i 


General History of the Christian Religion and Church. From the German 
of Dr. Aueustus Nranper. ‘Translated from the first, revised and 
altered throughout according to the second edition. By Joseru Torrey, 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of 
Vermont. Volume Third, comprising the third and fourth volumes of 
the original. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1850. 8vo, pp. 626. 


Most gladly do we welcome the third volume of this excellent and valu- 
able history. Asan ecclesiastical historian, Dr. Neander stands pre-emi- 
nent. He possesses perhaps more of the elements of character that go 
to constitute the true historian, than any other man living. He has a 
clear insight into the nature and essence of Christianity itself; eminent 
candor and fairness in his estimate of character ; a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, in all its details ; great discrimination between what is true 
and what is fabulous ; and a power of generalization that brings facts ap- 
parently the most isolated at once into their true position and relations in 
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the historical development of the Christian religion and church. In the 
translation, Professor Torrey seems to have done justice to the original, 
making the author say just what he does say, and no more, while he has 
presented the thoughts in pure and idiomatic English. The period 
through which this volume carries us, is one of the darkest in the history 
of the Christian church; yet Dr. Neander has succeeded in throwing a 
flood of light even on this dark period. He has shown what we have al- 
ways supposed to be true, that God has never left himself without many 
witnesses who, in times of deepest corruption, have given their testimony 
to the truth, the purity and power of the gospel of Christ. Though there 
may have been much of error and superstition among the mass of the 
people, and much of spiritual wickedness in high places, there have, 
nevertheless, been many hearts which have felt the transforming power 
of Christianity, and, impelled by the constraining love of Chrisf, have la- 
bored with untiring zeal and great success to spread abroad its saving 
influence. In times when error, bigotry, and superstition held the most 
undisturbed dominion within the inclosure of the church, there have 
been many hearts and homes in which the altar-fires of devotion still 
burned purely and brightly, and the power of Christianity was still gradu- 
ally working the moral transformation of the nations. And the church has 
ever retained within itself the elements of its own regeneration, that in 
a subsequent period developed their living energies in its purification 
from the foreign elements that had in a darker age become incorporated 
with them. This is a leading thought in the mind of Dr. Neander in the 
volume before us, which he keeps prominently in view in all his re- 
searches. And the facts which are constantly appearing, demonstrative 
of this truth, do much to relieve the otherwise dark picture of the middle 
ages. The work is printed in a style worthy of its intrinsic excellence, 
and will form a most valuable addition to the historical literature of the 
age. S. 


The Genius of Italy. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and 
Religion. By Rev. Ropert Turnsutt. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 
1849. Illustrated edition. 12mo. 


The author of this volume is well known as an agreeable and intelligent 
writer, and we think has been even more than ordinarily successful in the 
volume before us. There is, and always will be, a general interest in 
whatever pertains to Italy, and the writer on Italy who can weave his- 
tory, criticism and moral comment into graceful forms, will never lack 
readers. Mr. Turnbull’s plan has secured to his work more than a pass- 
ing interest. He has constructed it upon the basis of a tour in Italy, 
giving it in that way sufficiently the charm of personal observation and 
incident to render it agreeable as a book of travels, while at the same 
time the themes of history, art, and religion, which it elaborates, give it 
more enduring value. In plainer dress it has had we believe a large 
sale, and the publisher, always liberal and enterprising, has done well to 
give it an elegant outward garb, with several spirited and well executed 
illustrations. 


The Whale and his Captors; or the Whaleman'’s Adventures and the 
Whales Biography, as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the 
** Commodore Preble.’ By Rev. Henry T. Cuerver. With engrav- 
ings. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 314. 


This work combines a large fund of information, and a good deal of 
exciting incident, with fitting and useful moral suggestions. It is exceed- 
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ingly popular and deserves to be, and will have the happy effect of creating 
sympathy for the whaleman in circles where his laborious and dangerous 
adventures are scarcely known. Indeed on the sea itself it will be a 
favorite book, and will carry lessons to the forecastle which can hardly be 
read without profit. We are pleased to see in it the testimony of an 
observer to the happy effects of missionary labors on the Islands of the 
Pacific. The book is beautifully printed, and contains several very 
striking illustrations. It is announced for republication in London, 


A Discourse on the Soul and Instinct, physiologically distinguished 
from Materialism. By Martin Paine, A. M., M. D. Enlarged edition. 
New-York: Edward H. Fletcher. 1849. 12mo, pp. 228. 


Of the merits of this volume as a scientific work, we are not qualified to 
judge. As an argument for the immateriality of the soul, admitting the 
correctness of the facts and principles laid down, it is forcible and con- 
clusive. And such a demonstration, on scientific principles, must be to 
the man of science peculiarly valuable. Imperfect science has ever been 
the refuge and stronghold of skepticism. In its perfect and mature de- 
velopment, it has ever given its testimony in favor of the truths of reve- 
lation. Thus there has been among medical men a strong tendency 
towards materialism, deduced, as has been supposed, from facts in our 
physiological constitution. If therefore it can be proved from these 
very facts, that the soul is an ‘independent, self-acting, immortal, and 
spiritual essence,” the author in performing this work has done a service 
to his own profession, as well as to the cause of truth and Christianity. It 
is well worthy of perusal and of serious consideration. s. 


Heaven’s Antidote to the Curse of Labor ; or the Temporal Advantages 
of the Sabbath. considered in relation to the Working Classes. By Joun 
AuLan Quinton. With a Prefatory Notice by the Rev. S. H. Tyne, 
D. D. New-York: Edward H. Fletcher. 1850. 


This is the first prize essay called forth by an offer in Great Britain of 
£25, £15, and £10, for the three best essays from working men, addressed 
to the working men, upon ‘*‘ The temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the 
laboring classes, and the consequent importance of preserving its rest from 
all the encroachments of unnecessary labor.”” Above one thousand essays 
were presented to the committee of adjudication, and this received the 
highest award, and it is well worthy of this high distinction. Dr. Tyng 
justly remarks of it, that ‘its high principles of morality, its clear exhi- 
bition of sound political truths, its logical and distinct statement of the 
arguments presented, its earnest and animated appeals, its proof of strong, 
clear, and original thought, and its very brilliant and yet pure style of com- 
position, constitute an array of excellences and ornaments, the production 
of which would not be beneath the reputation, and might gratify the de- 
sire of any living author.” It bears throughout the impress of one of 
those mighty intellects that, wherever found, or in whatever circumstances, 
will make themselves felt, and their power acknowledged. At the same 
time, the practical good sense and intimate knowledge of the condition and 
wants of the laboring classes which it indicates, will commend it warmly 
to their sympathies, and give it an influence over them that could be wield- 
ed by no other than a working man. We trust the volume may do much 
good in our own country, as well as in Europe, in staying the tide of Sab- 
bath desecration, that fruitful parent of almost every other form of vice. 

s. 
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COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Brown University.—The annual Catalogue of this institution, for the academical 
year 1849-50, presents a full account of its present condition and its arrangements 
for instruction. In addition to the President, who is also Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, the University has seven instructors in the various 
branches of literature and science, viz.: in the Greek, Latin, French, and German 
languages, in Rhetoric, Logic, and History, in oe and the Physical Sciences, 
and in Mathematics and Mechanical Philosophy. “Members of the Faculty and 
other Officers” are thus recorded in the Catalogue :—Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., 
President, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; Rev. Alexis Caswell, D. 
D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; George I. Chace, A. M., 
Professor of Chemistry, Geology, and Physiology ; William Gammell, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric; James R. Boise, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature ; John L. Lincoln, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture; George W. Greene, A. M., Instructor in Modern uages ; Reuben A. 
Guild, A. B., Librarian; James B. Angell, A. B., Assistant Librarian; Lemuel H. 
Elliot, Steward. The means of illustration in the several departments are very 
ample, and the education which is given is of the most thorough character. 
The number of students on the Catalogue for the present year is 150,—a number 
which, though quite equal to the average in American colleges, is far below the 
general Mendon of sbtiatnnt which the University presents. Of these, the 
Senior Class contains 24, the Junior 40, the Sophomore 43, the Freshman 34, 
with 8 in the English and Scientific department, who are not attached to any par- 
ticular class, but pursue such studies as they desire, without being candidates for a 
degree. 

ainens the advantages offered to the members of Brown University, those con- 
nected with its large and excellent Library are by no means the least important. 
This Library is one of the most extensive and best selected College Libraries in the 
United States, and contains about twenty-three thousand volumes. In addition to 
this are the Libraries of two Literary Societies, embracing about six thousand 
volumes more. Such a collection of ks would be deemed far enough from 
adequate ina University of the Old World, but in this country, where large Libraries 
are scarcely to be found at all, it may well be spoken of as a matter of congratula- 
tion and pride. 

Brown University, as is well known, is substantially under the control of mem- 
bers of our own denomination, and during the more eighty years of its exist- 
ence, it has exerted a most important influence on all our interests as a Christian 
people. We are, however, sorry to record that Baptists, as such, have done com- 
paratively little for its support and advancement, and have availed themselves to 
far too small an extent of the advantages it has offered for the education of their 
young men, The long roll of its graduates contains the names of men distinguished 
in every walk of life, and in all parts of the country, and among them we believe 
there are far more of other denominations than of our own. We hope the day is 
not distant when a larger proportion of the young men connected with our own 
congregations will be sent to college to prepare not for professional life alone, but 
for the higher practice of every calling in which they may choose to engage,—for 
there is not a respectable occupation to be found in society in which education, and 
that too of the highest and best character, may not prove an inestimable blessing 
to him who has received it. 

It is proposed, we understand, to introduce into the system of instruction and the 
organization of the College, some important additions and changes, in order to 
extend its advantages to a larger portion of the community, and to furnish to all 
who may resort to it an opportunity of pursuing particular branches of learning to 
the farthest limit they may desire. An outline of these changes has lately been 
submitted by President Wayland to the Corporation, and by them, we understand, 
has been fully approved, in case the requisite funds can be obtained for carrying 
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it into execution. When the system which is contemplated shall be fully matured 
and made public, we shall take an opportunity to spread it before our readers in 
detail. In the meantime, we commend to our own denomination especially, the 
interests of this our oldest institution of learning, and we trust that whenever an 
appeal is made to them in its behalf, they will not fail to show their appreciation 
of the benefits it has already conferred and is still conferring upon the public. 


Warervitte Cottece.—Catalogue, 1849-50. Faculty; Rev. David N. Sheldon, 
D. D., President, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; George W. Keeley, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; Rev. Justin R. Loomis, 
A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History; Rev. James T. Champlin, A. 
M., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and Literature; Martin B. Ander- 
son, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric, and Librarian ; , Professor of Modern 
Languages. (The duties of this Professorship are for the present performed by the 
President.) Students ; Seniors 13, Juniors 18, Sophomores 14, Freshmen 28, Partial 
Course 2; Total, 75. Partial Course—Individuals of suitable age and ac- 
quisitions, wishing to fit themselves for Mercantile, Agricultural, or any of the other 
active pursuits of life, have here every facility for a a Partial Course of 
study, not less than one year—they selecting such studies as they may desire. 
They are required to recite with the regular College classes at least twice a 
day, they have free access to the Libraries and Lectures, and on leaving the institu- 
tion are entitled to a regular certificate of their respective attainments. Ex- 
penses, - annum, are estimated in the Catalogue at from $83 to $95. It gives us 
great pleasure to be able to say that the $10,000 subscription for the Library is 
filled, and is in part collected. Appropriations to be derived from this fund will 
furnish the means for a constant increase of books, and the character of the Faculty 
furnishes a sufficient pledge that they will be judiciously expended. The 
Association of Alumni is fully organized, and is fulfilling its work. Its object is to 
collect facts concerning the early history of the College, and the biographies of de- 
ceased graduates. The College is situated at Waterville, Me. a beautiful and 
flourishing town on the right bank of the Kennebec river, about eighteen miles 
above Augusta, the capital of the State. The town is now connected by railroad 
with Portland, and is therefore easily accessible from every part of New-England. 
It cannot fail to be permanently a $ atm of enterprise and thrift, and it is to be 
hoped will find pleasure, as certainly it will find honor and advantage, in guarding 
and cherishing the institution of learning which is its crowning ornament. The edu- 
cational facilities offered by this College are of the first order, and it is a satisfac- 
tion to believe that its growth and prosperity are well secured. 





Mapison Untversity.—It is not strange that the Catalogue of this University for 
1849-50, betrays upon its pages some of the fruits of the long controversy on the 
removal question ;—and yet there is abundant occasion for congratulation that these 
traces are no more numerous. We extract the following information concerning 
Departments, Faculty, Students, ete. Turotogican Department: Faculty; Rev. 
John S. Maginnis, D. D., Professor of Biblical Theology; Rev. Thomas J. Conant, 
D. D., Professor of Hebrew and Biblical Literature and Interpretation ; Rev. George 
W. Eaton, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Students ; Seniors 13, Juniors 
9, Total 22. The following is the course of instruction in this Department :— 
L Breuicar Lirerature AND InTERPRETATION. 1. General introduction to the Old 
Testament—including the composition, preservation, and canonical authority of the 
Hebrew Scriptures; history of the Hebrew language and its cognate dialects; an 
account of the ancient versions, and of the Targums ; history of the text—principles 
to be observed in its criticism ; character of prophecy ; Hebrew poetry. 2. Particu- 
lar introduction to each book, its author, date of composition, de. 3. Antiquities of 
the Jews. 4. Sacred Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. 5. Critical 
study of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 6. Interpretation of the most impor- 
tant portions of Isaiah, andthe whole of the minor prophets, with specimens of the 
style of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 7. Hackett’s Chaldee Manual; Interpretation of 
the Chaldee portions of Daniel and Ezra. 8. Critical examination of the language of 
the New Testament, in respect to grammatical forms, structure, and lexicography, 
with a comparison of the language of the Septuagint. 9. Interpretation of the more 
important portions of the New Testament. 10. Introduction to the New Testament, 
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including its connection with the Old. II. Eccrestastican History. The first year, 
History of the Jewish Church, a particular examination of the Christian Fathers, 
and survey of the middle ages. The second year, History of the Reformation, with a 
general view of the subsequent state of the church. III. Turotoay. 1. Evidences 
of Christianity, including the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. 2. A course of 
Theology, Biblical and Systematic. 3. Composition of a sermon. 4, Church gov- 
ernment and pastoral duties. AcapemicaL Department: Faculty ; ’ 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. (The duties of this Professorship 
are at present performed by the Professor of History.) Rev. John 8S. Maginnis, 
D. D., Professor of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion; Rev. Thomas 
J. Conant, D. D., Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature; Rev. George 
W. Eaton, D. D., Professor of Civil History; Rev. Asahel C. Kendrick, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature; John S. Richardson. A. M., Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature; John H. Raymond, A. M., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres ; , Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy ; Rev. Philetus B. Spear, A. M, Principal of the Grammar School. 
Students ; Seniors 35, Juniors 21, Sophomores 25, Freshmen 12. Total Under- 
graduates, 98. Grammar School, 25. Grand total, 140. The number in actual 
attendance is about 100, dismissions and absences being mainly in the Academical 
Department. Expenses are stated as follows: Grammar School, per annum, $93; 
College, $103 ; Theological Department, $64. Of the condition of the Library, 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at Hamilton, we are not informed. The final settle- 
ment of existing difficulties on the removal question, however that settlement may 
be, ought to be the signal, and will be, we have no doubt, for new and efficient en- 
deavors for the improvement of these important facilities. 








Lewispure Untiverstry.—The Charter of “the University at Lewisburg” was 
granted by the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the month of 
February, 1846. This instrument provides, that the University shall.“consist of 
a Primary School, an Academy, a College, and such other departments appropriate 
to a University as the patrons and managers of said institution shall find themselves 
able to maintain,’—and that its “Trustees .... shall be regular members of the 
Baptist denomination.” 

n order to put the University in funds, it was proposed to raise the sum of 
$100,000 by voluntary subscriptions pa in four equal annual installments, after 
the filling of the subscription. In the autumn of 1846, the general agent of the 
Board of Trustees was authorized to organize a “ High School,” preparatory to “the 
University at Lewisburg,” and to employ an assistant teacher. Accordingly, on the 
5th October, 1846, this seminary was opened under the name of “the Lewisbur 
High School.” The general agent, Rev, Stephen W. Taylor, acted as usted 
assisted by Alfred Taylor, a graduate from the collegiate department of the Insti- 
tution at Hamilton, New-York. In the autumn of 1847, Isaac N. Loomis, A. M., 
took his place as a teacher in the High School. At the end of the second year, 16 
students had been conducted through one year’s study preparatory to college, 14 
prepared for the Freshman class, and 10 for the Sophomore. In August, 1848, 
Rev. S. W. Taylor, A. M., was elected Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. In the beginning of the year 1849, the $100,000 subscription was completed, 
through the agency of the Rev. Messrs. E. Kincaid and Wm. Shadrach. 

The Trustees, at their semi-annual meeting in February, 1849, elected to the 
Professorship of the Greek Language and Literature, the Rev. George R. Bliss, A. 
M., formerly Greek Tutor in the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, 
New-York, and, recently, pastor of the Baptist church in New-Brunswick, New- 
Jersey ; and to the Professorship of the Latin Language and Literature, George W. 
Anderson, A. M., a graduate of Madison University, and first editor of the Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia, At the commencement of the current academic year, the 
whole number of students was 140; of these 97 are classical students, and classed 
as follows: In the Academy ; Junior Class, 40, and Senior 25 ;—In College ; Fresh- 
man Class 10, Sophomore 14, Junior 8. 

The following, as we learn by a letter from a friend, is a summary of what has 
been accomplished for “the University at Lewisburg :” “A University Charter has 
been obtained, as good as any that was ever granted to the Baptist denomination ; 
a lot of seventy acres has been purchased, situated within the limits of the borough 
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of Lewisburg, now valued at $12,000, and affording an admirable site for the Uni- 
versity buildings; the gentlemen's academic building, a substantial stone and brick 
edifice, has been erected, at an expense of $8,000, capable of accommodating 150 
students with rooms for study and recitation; a school has been gathered, whose 
students number in all 140, of whom 97 are classical students; a Library has been 
well commenced, and is constantly increasing ; new philosophical apparatus has 
been procured, worth between $2,000 and $3,000 ; and the foundation of a second 
University edifice has been laid, at a cost of $1,000. There remains an unappro- 

riated balance of subscription to the amount of $75,000.” A noble work, accom- 
plished in a brief period, and a happy pledge of future prosperity. 


Newron Tuerorocrcat Instrrution.—Catalogue, 1849-50. Faculty; Rev. Henry 
J. Ripley, D. D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties; Rev. Horatio 
B. kett, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation; Rev. 
Robert E. Pattison, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology; Rev. Alvah Hovey, 
A, M., Assistant Instructor in Hebrew, and Librarian. Instruction in Ecclesiastical 
History is also given for the present by the Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and the 
Professor of Christian Theology. Students ; Seniors 13, Middle class 12, Juniors 
16, Total 41. These students are graduates of 14 Colleges, Brown University 
having furnished 11, and Waterville College 8. The course of studies at this 
institution extends through three years, and 1s as follows :—1. Brsticat Lrrerature 
anp Inrerpretation, The Hebrew Language; Greek of the New Testament; 
Translations from the Greek New Testament into Hebrew; Biblical Geog- 
raphy, Chronology, and Antiquities; Principles of Interpretation; History of the 
Origin and Transmission of the Sacred Canon; Exegetical Essays; Interpretation 
of portions of the Original Scriptures. Instruction is given in this department in 
Chaldee and Syriac to students who desire it. 2. Cristian ToEotogy. Lectures, 
discussions, and Essays on the subjects embraced in a course of Systematic 
Theology ; on the Evidences of Christianity, and the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
8. Ecciestasticat History. Instruction in the History of Christianity, with special 
reference to the early centuries and the Reformation, together with the history of 
religious opinions. 4. Sacrep Raeroric AND Pastorat Duties. Exercises in compo- 
sition and elocution ; Instruction on the composition and delivery of sermons, criticism 
of original sermons and plans of sermons, and examination of select printed discourses ; 
Lectures on the nature and duties of the Christian ministry, No charge is made for 
tuition, room-rent and furniture, or use of the Library. The Library contains over 
6,000 volumes. 

It is now twenty-five years since the first class left the institution, that class con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. E. B. Smith and the late Rev. John E, Weston, The 
Triennial Catalogue exhibits the names of 203 persons, of whom 20 have been, or 
are, Presidents or Professors of Colleges or Theological Seminaries, 18 have been, or 
are, foreign missionaries, and 25 are deceased. Those whose names are contained 
in this Catalogue were graduates of 21 Colleges, Brown University having furnished 
50, and Waterville College 25. 


New-Hamerton (N, H.) AcapemicaL anp Tueotoeicat Ixstitution.—The plan of 
this institution is comprehensive, and the number of its students invariably large. 
It embraces Male and Female Departments, and adds to the ordinary academical 
departments a Theological School, designed for those whose age or other cireum- 
stances do not allow them the advantages of a College course of studies, The 
Catalogue for the year ending in October last, presents an aggregate of 309 students. 
distributed as follows:—Theological Department 18, Classical 29, English 104, 
Female 108. The Theological course extends through three years, and is thus 
arranged :—Senior Year. First Term.—Rhetoric (Whately’s); Intellectual Phi- 
losophy; New Testament Greek, or Exegetical Essays. Second Term—Logic 
(Whately’s); Moral Philosophy; New Testament Greek, or Exegetical Essays. 
Third Term—Butler’s Analogy; Biblical Archeology; New Testament Greek, 
or Analysis of the Epistles, and of select Prophetical Books. Mippie Year. First 
Term.—Homiletics ; Biblical Archeology ; Hebrew Poetry. Second Term.—Her- 
meneutics; Biblical Exegesis ; Ecclesiastical History. Zhird Term.—Biblical Exe- 
gesis; Ecclesiastical History; Day on the Will, Junton Year. First Term— 
Proof of the Divine Existence ; Evidences of Christianity ; Inspiration of the Scrip- 
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tures. Second Term.—Biblical Theology; Lectures on Pastoral Duties. Third 
Term.—Biblical Theology ; Lectures on Pastoral Duties. The Professors are Rev. 
Eli B. Smith, D. D., President, and Follet Professor of Biblical Theology and Pas- 
toral Duties; Rev. James Upham, A. M., Professor of Sacred Literature and 
Ecclesiastical History; Aaron W. Chaffin, B. A., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages and Literature ; Ephraim Knight, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. In the Female Department are six teachers, It is now about twenty- 
five years since this institution was taken under the patronage of the Baptists. The 
average number of students in all the departments has been for many ye arsover 
three hundred. More than seven hundred have at different times become hopefully 
pious while connecied with this school. The Theological Department was added 
about seventeen years ago, and there are now in the ministry about eighty persons 
who received here their preparatory traiing. 


Cotumstan Cotiecr, D. C_—We have received no Catalogue from this institution- 
We do not know indeed that it publishes one. We learn however that its friends 
are specially encouraged by its present condition. The Senior class is larger than 
any which has preceded it, and the Junior is somewhat larger still. It is suggested 
that the time has come for taking measures to enlarge the accommodations for 
students. Important advantages are anticipated from the contiguity of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, whose Lectures, as well as its Library and its collections in 
Natural History and the Fine Arts, will be accessible to the officers and students 
of the College. The Rev. Joel 8 Bacon, D. D., is President. 


Wake Forest Cottecr, N. C—Our information concerning this College is not 
more definite. We learn however that its entire debt, which has hitherto affected 
unfavorably the progress of the College, has been hearse for, and that 75 
students are in attendanee. A visitor speaks favorably of the character of the 
students, and mentions with particular satisfaetion the frequent revivals of religion 
which have marked the history of the College. Professor J. B. White has been 
elected to the Presidency. 


Furman Institute, 8. C.—It was proposed and carried in the annual meeting of 
the South Carolina Convention, to enlarge the scope of education in this seminary, 
by the admission to the academic de 
ininistry. Though essentially a theological school, it becomes necessary, in point of 
fact, that it should afford the opportunities and means of classical studies to a large 

ortion of its students, aud it was believed that young men not having the ministry ® 

in view might be instructed at the same time, without detriment to the specific pur- 
pose of the Institute. Consequent upon this action it was unanimously resolved to 
remove the Institute to a more central locality, and a committee was appointed to 
report on that subject in June next. It was further resolved that the Convention 
was willing to co-operate in the movement for establishing a General.Theological 
Institution for the Baptists of the Southern States,—a movement which has been 
pretty widely agitated for several years, and has many and powerful friends scat- 
tered over the South. 


Grorcretown CoLiecr, Ky.—The Rev. J. L. Reynolds, A. M., of Richmond, Va., 
has accepted the Presidency of this College, vacant by the resignation of Rey. 
Howard Malcom, D. D. 





Literary. 


An English translation of Dr. Tholuck’s commentary on the Sermon on the Mount 
is in press at Andover, and will be published in the spring—An Ecclesiastical 
History of New-England is in course of preparation by Rev. Joseph B. Felt, to be 
comprised in two volumes, the first of which is understood to be approaching com- 
pletion—Measrs. Little & Brown, Boston, announce as in press the fourth volume 
of Bancroft’s History of the United States, a new and enlarged edition of Everett’s 
Orations, and Sketches of Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anecdotes, 


t of young men not candidates for the 
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and Reminiscences, by that veteran and able editor, Joseph T. Buckingham.—A 
Memoir of the late Professor Fiske, of Amherst College, mcluding sermons and 
other writings, has been published at Amherst, under the editorial charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey.—Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have in Le you an 
American Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. It is intended to fill the place 
occupied in England by “The Year-Book of Facts.” It will show from year 
to year the progress of the world in Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, Natural Philosophy, Geography, Antiquities and the Useful Arts, with 
papers upon the scientific publications of the year, and the biography of scientific 
men It is to be edited by Mr. D. A. Wells, of the Lawrence Scientific School in 
the University at Cambridge, assisted by several gentlemen distinguished in their 
respective branches—A new edition of Egypt and its Monuments, by Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, enlarged and improved, will soon appear from the press of Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, omitting the Notes of a Voyage on the Nile. Mr. P. has just issued the 
second volume of his handsome edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, and 
has nearly ready the second volume of Irving’s Mahomet. He has just published a 
series of Letters to a Friend in North Carolina, on Auricular Confession, written 
by Rev. Dr. Hawks, and occasioned by the position and writings of Bishop Ives on 
that subject. He has likewise in preparation a very elegant edition of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, edited by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and illustrated by 250 engravings from original 
designs.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have nearly ready, or in course of preparation, 
the Life of Calvin, by Thomas H. Dyer; Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
Chalmers, by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, in 8 vols.12mo; Prelections on Butler’s Anal- 
ey of Religion, Paley’s Evidences and Hill’s Divinity, forming the ninth and last 
volume of “ Chalmers’s Posthumous Works ;’ Dr. Edward Robinson’s Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, revised and mostly rewritten; an English- 
Greek Lexicon by C. D. Yonge, edited by Professor Drisler; a Latin-English Lexi- 
con, from the German of Dr. Freund, by Professor Andrews ; an Introduction to the 
Study of the English Language, by Professor Fowler ; the third volume of Gieseler’s 
Ecclesiastical History, translated by Dr. Davidson, ete., ete—Messrs. Appleton & 
Co. have just published the Early Conflicts of Christianity, by the Rev. W. Ingrahim 
Kip, and have commenced the issue in numbers of a Dictionary of Machines, 
Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering, edited by Oliver Byrne. This great work 
will be completed during the present year in 40 numbers. It is gotten up at very 
large cost, and will be of great practical value—Mr. Rudolph Garrigue has issued 
Part IV. of the Ieonographie Encyclopzdia of Science, Literature and Art, in course 
of translation by Professor Spencer F. Baird, of Dickinson College ; 500 quarto 

* steel plates by distinguished German artists accompany this work—Collins & 
Brother have in preparation a new edition of the “well known” Fables of A’sop, 
with the choice Sula of Tenniel, lately published by Murray in London.—Mr. 
Henry Perkins, Philadelphia, has in preparation a History of the Christian Church, 
by Charles Hase, D. D., Professor of Theology in the University of Jena ; translated 
from the German, and with an appendix, by Charles E. Blumenthal, Professor in 
Dickinson College, and Rev. C. P. Wing, Carlisle, Pa. 

M. Cousin is about to publish a complete collection of the Works of Abaillard, 
from original materials—it is stated at his own expense, no Parisian bookseller being 
willing, in the present state of the country, to venture upon the undertaking.—The 
first volume of a General Catalogue of the MSS. in the Public Libraries of the De- 
partments of France, has just been issued from the National Printing Establishment 

’ at Paris, under the direction of the Department of Public Instruction. It contains 
a list of the MSS. in the libraries of the Seminary of Autun, of the town of Laén, 
and of the Faculty of Medicine of Montpelier ; with notices on Greek MSS,, trans- 
lations of Oriental MSS., the reproductions of unpublished works, papers, é&c. 





Great Britain. 


Baptist Cotteces AnD Epvcationat Instrrutions.—Bristol College. Instituted 
1770. Income the last year, £2,042 18s. 3d. Students, 21. President, Rev. T.S. 
Crisp. Classical and Mathematical Tutor, Rev. F. W. Gotch, M. A. Stepney. In- 
stituted 1810, Income, £1,251 9s. 1d. Students, 20. Theological Tutor, Rev. J 
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Angus, M. A. Bradford. Instituted 1804. Income, £971 10s. 24d. Students, 16. 
President and Theological Tutor, Rev. J. Acworth, LL.D. Classical Tutor, 
Rev. Francis Clowes. Pontypool. Instituted 1807. Income, £683 12s. 2d. Stu- 
dents, 12. President, Rev. T. Thomas. Classical Tutor, Rev. George Thomas. 
Haverford West. Instituted 1839. Income, £285 5s. 7d. President, Rev. D. 
Davies, Classical Tutor, Rev. T. D. Jones. Total, five Colleges, with nine Presi- 
dents and Tutors; 69 students in four Colleges. Total income of five Colleges, 
£5,234 15s. 34d. Besides the above Colleges, there are :—Jeicester. (General 
Baptist New Connection.) Tutor, Rev. J. Wallis. Baptist Theological Education 
Society. Instituted 1843. Income, £1,267 9s. 9d. Baptist Theological Institution 
for Scotland. Instituted 1846. Income, £149 6s. 5d. Students, 8. Dr. Ward’s 
Trust. John Ward, LL. D., a Professor in Gresham College, who died in 1758, had 
in 1754 put in trust £1,200 in bank stock, to be applied after his decease to the 
education of two young men at a Scotch University with a view to the ministry, 
preference being given to Baptists. Additions have since been made to this fund, 
and three students are now upon it at Edinburgh. 





INCOME OF ENGLISH BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 





£ sad 

Baptist Missionary Society, . . . . «+ - . 23,846 16 9 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, ae ee en ge 4,644 7 11 
Baptist Irish Society, . Sites eo, ek Fe 
General Baptist Missionary Society, . i ! . ‘ 1,980 2 2 
Bible Translation Society, : : : ; , . . a se 
Particular Baptist Fund, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : : 2525 10 8 
General Baptist Fund, . ; ’ ; ; ‘ - ‘ 1387 7 4 
Baptist Building Fund, cA ee eee 681 5 6 
Baptist Union, : ‘ ; . : ‘ ; ; ; 102 2 4 
Bath Society for aged ministers, . . . «,- . 385 17 3 
Baptist Magazine, 6 TC ae eee cee ee 93 0 0 
Selection of Hymns, . : : 5 : ;: ; : 188 0 0 
Baptist Tract Society, . .  . a ikea ee , 171 10 10 
Hanserd Knollys Society, . . + «s+ + © 482 16 2 
£39,331 8 2 





REV. DR. THOMAS PRICE. 


The retirement of Dr. Price from the editorial charge of the (London) Eelectic 
Review, in consequence of prostrated health, has been announced. The event has 
called forth the following from the British Banner :— 

“Tt was physical infirmity, incapacitating for pulpit labour, that first constituted 
Dr. Price proprietor and editor of the Eelectie Review; and, in this event, we are 
willing to believe there was somewhat of a special Providence. The period of his 
editorial services was one of the most momentous in the whole past history of our 
country; but he proved himself every way equal to the crisis. Rarely, if ever, 
has editor brought to his task a sounder judgment, a nobler nature, or a more 
generous heart. He combined, in an extraordinary degree, qualities of great impor- 
tance, not always, nor easily united in the same character, but absolutely essential 
to the adequate discharge of the duties of such a function. His integrity was not 
greater than his discretion. Bold, yet wise, he rarely took a false step, or one 
for which he was subjected to the humiliation of an apology. * * * * * 
During the thirteen eventful years of his conducting the Lelectic, he has done 
much good service to the cause of sound literature, of sound religion, and of true 
liberty, both civil and ecclesiastical. To have occupied such a segment of the great 
circle of human affairs, in such a day of the world’s history, is no mean honor, and 
to have so occupied it constitutes no slight claim to the gratitude of the friends of 
light and freedom. Dr. Price’s contributions to the large amount of sound intelli- 
gence which distinguishes the present age above all that have gone before, 
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